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Ir is the merest commonplace to say that the Reverend 
Charles Kingsley is, in many respects, a remarkable man. 
Of aristocratic connections, he is thoroughly democratic in 
his tendencies and opinions. A clergyman of the Church of 
England, he maintains a liberal creed. Conservative by edu- 
cation, he is a radical reformer. As a writer, he is well known 
to be an indefatigable worker, expressing his thoughts in pure 
and Saxon diction, with a compact and forcible style, and 
exhibiting a wonderfully versatile genius. Four or five works 
of fiction, a volume of sermons, and a book of poems, al- 
ready before the public, bear witness at once to his ability 
and his industry. Besides these, several papers in leading 
English reviews, of a rare historical and scientific value, are 
attributed to his prolific pen. Each of these productions has 
a character different from all the others, unless we except the 
first two works which gave their author an American, as 
well as an English, reputation. “ Alton Locke” and “ Yeast” 
are attempts to present the social problems of English life. 
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“ Hypatia” reproduces the scenes of the struggle between 
the outgoing Heathenism and the incoming Christianity of 
the fifth century. “ Westward Ho!” gives a lively picture 
of those remarkable events in the reign of Elizabeth, which 
were the germ of the future maritime supremacy of Great 
Britain. The “ Village Sermons” are plain, simple, practical 
discourses, with a fresh and healthy tone, not infrequently 
exhibiting the characteristics of free and bold thought. The 
“ Poems” bear evident tokens, that their reverend author is 
no less at home in the higher walks of imaginative litera- 
ture than on the lower plane of prose. 

The work now before us we regard as the best of the 
author’s performances, in the line of fictitious literature; for 
while objections may be brought against his other compo- 
sitions, on the score of a too denunciatory spirit, and perhaps 
of historical inaccuracy, “Westward Ho!” is deserving of 
the highest commendation for the vigor of its delineations of 
character, the vivacity of its narrative and description, and 
the general correctness of its historical statements. It is evi- 
dently the result of a careful and thorough study of the times 
which it attempts to portray. It is a difficult matter, we are 
aware, to bring upon the stage of fiction personages who 
have really lived in history, and about whose proper position 
there has been much discussion, and still to preserve the pecu- 
liarities of each so as to present them truthfully to the reader. 
Yet Mr. Kingsley has completely succeeded in this respect, 
and if the sober truth about them is sometimes too highly 
colored, the men themselves appear before us scarcely different 
from what they really were. Drake, Hawkins, Raleigh, the 
lion-hearted Richard Grenville, look out upon us from the 
pages of the book, as they must have seemed to their contem- 
poraries, and we feel as though we were reading a chronicle 
of real occurrences, rather than a fictitious story. 

A brief examination of the work itself shall serve us for a 
preface to a consideration of the character of the period 
and the events which have contributed so essentially to make 
up the sum of subsequent history. 

Amyas Leigh is the name adopted for a gentleman adven- 
venturer of North Devonshire, who takes a prominent part in 
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the scenes of that eventful age, during which the exploits of 
British seamen made England famous in the history of mari- 
time discovery and maritime warfare. In his boyhood he 
barely escapes participation in the lamentable expedition of 
John Oxenham. He afterwards accompanies Drake in his 
famous voyage through the Straits of Magellan, into the 
South Sea, and, by way of California, the Molucca Islands, 
and the Cape of Good Hope, to England, thus completing 
the cireumnavigation of the globe. He is with Winter, 
Raleigh, and Lord Grey de Wilton, at the capitulation of 
Smerwick, when the hopes of the unfortunate Desmond were 
extinguished, and his rebellion was effectually quelled. He ac- 
companies Sir Humphrey Gilbert in his last voyage to New- 
foundland, and is one of the witnesses of his heroic death. _ 
He even ventures upon an expedition in search of the El“ 
Dorado which filled the dreams of the prominent men of the 
time. Returning, he engages in the conflict with the Span- 
ish Armada in the English Channel. Pursuing an ene- 
my’s vessel round the coasts of Scotland and Ireland, he is 
struck blind by lightning in the same tempest which drives 
the ship of his foe upon the rocks of Lundy Isle.-Tt will 
be seen that a rich field is laid open for the imagination of 
the writer, and he has peopled it with creations of surpassing 
power. Mrs. Leigh, the mother of the hero, is a fine specimen 
of a truly Christian woman. Francis, his brother, is a gener- 
ous and chivalrous youth, whose untimely death, at the hands 
of the Inquisition in South America, fills us with grief. Sal- 
vation Yeo, one of Oxenham’s sailors, who managed to escape 
from Spanish captivity after years of suffering, and subse- 
quently became the servant and friend of Leigh in his adven- 
turous career, is a grand portraiture of the stern religious 
fanatic of the day, whose creed was that God had sent him 
into the world to kill Spaniards for the glory of his truth. 
Rose Salterne, the daughter of the Mayor of Bideford, with 
whom all the young men of North Devon are in love, but 
who marries a Spaniard whom Amyas had sent, a prisoner 
of war, from Ireland, goes to La Guayra with him, and is at 
last burnt with Frank Leigh at Carthagena, is a good sample 
of a village beauty, and somewhat of a coquette. Ayaca- 
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nora, a natural daughter of Oxenham, who is found in the 
woods of South America by Amyas, and is brought home by 
him on his return, exhibits the transition from heathen savag- 
ism to Christian civilization, and is one of the best delineated 
characters of the book. These persons, with a number of 
young country squires, a hedge parson, a female fortune- 
teller, a Jesuit or two, a few Spanish gentlemen, and the dis- 
tinguished men whom we have already mentioned, are the 
principal actors whose movements give life and animation 
to the scenes described. With such excellent materials as 
the adventurous character of the period afforded, Mr. Kings- 
ley has given us a book of absorbing interest. 

= The reign of Elizabeth, famous in the annals of literature 
and in political history, was no less famous for its maritime 
and commercial adventures. Before this time, indeed, Eng- 
land and her monarchs had not been slow to take advantage 
of the opportunities which offered themselves for discovery 
and trade. Henry VII. had accepted the services of Colum- 
bus, proffered through his brother Bartholomew, four years 
before they were engaged by Ferdinand and Isabella ; and had 
not the ambassador been unfortunately taken and held in 
durance while on his journey home, England would doubt- 
less have had the honor of the discovery of the New World. 
As it was, the Cabots may well be called the discoverers of 
North America, John and his son Sebastian having been 
at Newfoundland, “to which they gave the name of Prima 
Vista,” as early as 1494. Henry VIII. was not blind to the 
naval interests of his kingdom, and early sent out his subjects 
upon known and unknown seas. His vessels went up the 
Mediterranean to Candia and Chio in 1534. Master Wil- 
liam Hawkins, “a man for his wisdom, valure, experience, and 
skill in sea causes, much esteemed and beloved of” his sover- 
eign, made three voyages to Brazil in the years 1530, 1531, 
and 1532. Hawkins evidently was a man of great skill and 
sagacity. He gained the confidence of the savages to so great 
an extent, as to receive from them, on his second voyage, one 
of their chiefs, whom he carried to England. Martin Cock- 
erane (to whom Mr. Kingsley introduces us on the quay at 
Plymouth) was left as a hostage. On the return voyage, 
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however, the chief died. Yet so deeply convinced were 
the natives of Hawkins’s integrity, that the hostage was 
readily given up, and the enterprising sailor returned safely 
home, with a rich cargo of Brazilian merchandise. Encour- 
aged by this success, other voyages to that portion of South 
America were made during the latter part of Henry’s reign, 
and a profitable trade was carried on. Edward VL, though 
the internal affairs of his kingdom were unsettled, had still 
in mind projects of discovery. The Newfoundland fisheries 
were prosecuted with considerable success. An act of Parlia- 
ment, passed in the year 1548, protected the merchants en- 
gaged in that business from extortionate demands made upon 
them by officers of the crown, by which “it appeareth that 
the trade out of England to Newfoundland was common and 
frequented, and it is much to be marveiled, that, by the negli- 
gence of our men, the countrey in all this time hath bene no 
better searched.” The reason may have been, that the atten- 
tion of mercantile men was directed eastward rather than 
westward, and attempts were making to reach the islands of 
the South Seas, for the purposes of a more gainful traffic. 
During this reign the company of “ Merchant Adventurers 
for the Discovery of New Lands” was formed, with Sebas- 
tian Cabot, now an old man, and an oracle in all matters 
of navigation, at its head. Under the auspices of this com- 
pany, Sir Hugh Willoughby’s expedition was undertaken for 
the discovery of the northeast passage to India. The fleet 
was separated by a storm, Willoughby with his company 
perishing on the coast of Lapland, while his lieutenant, 
Richard Challoner (or Chancelor), continuing his course, en- 
tered the White Sea, and, wintering at Archangel, travelled 
overland to Moscow, had an interview with the Czar, Ivan 
Vasilovich, and afterwards returned to England with his 
vessel in safety. Thus, notwithstanding the failure of the 
expedition in its immediate object, the Russian trade was se- 
cured by the English merchants. Mary’s reign, though not 
so favorable for commerce as the preceding period, was yet 
noted for a further extension of the English marine service. 
While the queen’s marriage with Philip of Spain prevented 
iny English interference with the valuable commerce in 
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which the Spaniards were engaged with their new conquests 
in the West Indies, yet the intercourse between the two na- 
tions afforded considerable information to the English mari- 
ners, who took abundant occasion to avail themselves of it 
afterwards. Both mercantile and diplomatic intercourse with 

Russia was continued to the great benefit of English traders, 
and a valuable trade with Guinea, Morocco, and the north- 
western coast of Africa, was opened to English enterprise. 

t But it was in the reign of Elizabeth that the nation made 
the greatest progress in maritime affairs.) That sagacious 
sovereign, who, whatever her faults, must be admitted to have 
been an active ruler for the promotion of her kingdom’s inter- 
ests, clearly saw that England, to be powerful, must make 
herself felt upon the sea. ‘The insular position of the country 
precluded conquest by land. The ocean offered a way for 
the industry and daring of the people to go abroad. England 
must be, if a power at all, a naval and a commercial power. 
Elizabeth early gave herself to the task of accomplishing this 
object. True, she was economical, perhaps parsimonious, in 
her expenditures. But a plea may be found for this course 
in the scantiness of her means. What she could do, she did, 
with her accustomed vigor. One of her panegyrists declares, 
that “she neglected nothing that might keep up and promote 
a maritime spirit among her people; she sought out and dis- 
tinguished the sea-oflicers that had served under her father; 
she was continually fitting out, on one pretence or other, little 
squadrons, at a small expense; she gave the command of 
them to different oflicers, that she might excite a spirit of em- 
ulation; but what principally conduced to aggrandize her 
power was the pleasure she showed, whenever any occasion 
offered, of rewarding her subjects, who undertook, at their own 
expense, such expeditions as coutributed to extend their con- 
merce and open new branches of trade.” 

As was to be expected, English commerce was widely ex- 
tended, and new and profitable branches of trade were opened 
in all directions. The flag of Elizabeth was fanned by trop- 
ical breezes, and rent by polar storms. The coast of Africa, 
the shores of the Mediterranean Sea, the island harbors of 
East Indian oceans, Newfoundland and California, even In- 
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dia and the confines of China, were reached by English tray- 
ellers. While Frobisher and Davis were searching for the 
northwest passage to Cathay, with their small vessels, among 
the ice of the Arctic seas, Drake and Cavendish, with scarce- 
ly larger barks, were sailing through the untraversed oceans 
of more genial, though hardly less dangerous climes. Eng- 
lish merchants, “ being desirous to see the countreys of the 
East India,” were to be found along the Barbary coast, in 
Turkey, in Syria, on the banks of the Ganges, in Pegu, Ma- 
lacca, Cochin China, and on all that shore; while, to crown 
the whole, Anthony Jenkinson made the tour of Muscovy, 
Tartary, Siberia, Bucharia, and Persia, and even penetrated 
by land to the Arctic coast, where Willoughby had met with 
his sad fate. 

In diplomacy, as in commerce, the English queen was en- 
tirely successful. ‘The emperor of Morocco received her am- 
bassador with favor, and gave his “ princely commandment,” 
on the 20th of March, 1587, that “ which way soever they [the 
English merchants] shall travaile,no man shall take them 
captives in these our kingdomes, ports, and places, which be- 
long unto us, which also may protect and defend them by our 
authoritie from any molestation whatsoever, and that no man 
shall hinder them by laying violent hands upon them, and 
shall not give occasion that they may be grieved in any sort, 
by the favor and assistance of God.” The Grand Seignior also 
turned a friendly ear to the English envoy, and gave com- 
mandment, June 1, 1584, that “the Englishmen should pass 
in peace, without any disturbance or let, by any meanes, upon 
the way,” to and from his dominions, along the shores of his 
African provinces. He was disposed to view with kindness 
the enterprise of the English merchants, and gave them abun- 
dant help in various ways. Even on the mediation, between 
himself and the king of Poland, of Elizabeth’s ambassador, 
he granted a willing peace. “For your Majestie’s sake,” 
writes his secretary in 1590, if the record is authentic, “ his 
Imperiall Highnesse hath exhibited this so singular a favour 
unto the said king and kingdome of Poland.” We likewise 
find in Hakluyt “a letter, written by the most high and 
mighty Empresse, the wife of the grand Signior Sultan Mu- 
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rad Khan, to the Queene’s Majesty of England, in the yeere 
of our Lord 1594,” in which the Sultana declares, that she 
“will always be a sollicitor te the most mighty Emperour 
for your Majestie’s affaires, that your Majesty may at all times 
be fully satisfied.” Elizabeth also wrote letters to the sultan 
of Cambay and the emperor of China, which, we trust, if 
those powerful personages ever received them, were for the 
exceeding benefit of her subjects in those parts. “ Every- 
where,” says Mr. Kingsley, while relating an interview be- 
tween Amyas Leigh’s captive Spaniard, Don Guzman de 
Soto, and the merchants of Bideford, — “ Everywhere, English 
commerce, under the genial sunshine of Elizabeth’s wise rule, 
was spreading and taking root; and as Don Guzman talked 
with his new friends, he soon saw that they belonged to a 
race which must be exterminated, if Spain intended to be- 
come (as she did intend) the mistress of the world; and that 
it was not enough for Spain to have seized, in the Pope’s 
name, the whole New World, and ciaimed the exclusive right 
to sail the seas of America; not enough to have crushed the 
Hollanders ; not enough to have degraded the Venetians into 
her bankers and the Genoese into her mercenaries; not 
enough to have incorporated into herself, with the kingdom 
of Portugal, the whole East Indian trade of Portugal, — while 
these fierce islanders remained to assert, with cunning policy 
and text of Scripture, and, if they failed, with sharp shot and 
cold steel, free seas and free trade for all the nations upon the 
earth.” 

There was one branch of traflic, however, for which both 
England and America have been long and sorely punished. 
It was a sin which afterwards, as our author very properly 
declares, became “a national curse for generations yet un- 
born.” We allude to the slave-trade. It was in the month 
of October, 1562, that Master John Hawkins put off with 
three small vessels, the largest measuring but one hundred 
and twenty tons, and one hundred men, for the coast of 
Guinea. Here he “got into his possession, partly by the 
sworde, partly by other meanes, to the number of three hun- 
dred negros at least, besides other merchandise.” With this 
cargo of stolen men, he proceeded to Hispaniola, and there 
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sold the whole number, “for which he received by way of 
exchange such quantitie of merchandise ” as not only to load 
his own ships, but two others, which he procured for the pur- 
pose. “ And so, with prosperous successe and much gaine to 
himself” and his companions, he went home, arriving in the 
month of September, 1563. So profitable was this traffic 
that Hawkins fitted out a second expedition, and sailed, with 
three larger ships (one of which was strangely named, for 
such a voyage, the Jesus) and one hundred and seventy men, 
October 18, 1564. Arriving upon the Guinea coast, the ships 
were filled with negroes, not however without severe battles, 
in which several Englishmen were killed. Reaching, without 
danger or loss, the West India Islands and the South Ameri- 
can coast, he managed — sometimes by forcing, sometimes by 
persuading, the Spaniards to trade with him —to dispose of 
his living freight, and returned to England, September, 1565, 
greatly enriched in gold, silver, and precious stones, but with 
the loss of twenty men from his crew. In this voyage Haw- 
kins coasted the shores of Florida, and landed at several 
places in the province. A third voyage, undertaken in 1567, 
was not quite so successful as the other two. The chronicler 
calls it a troublesome voyage. A fleet of six vessels sailed in 
October. The ships were separated and injured by storms; 
the negroes were disposed to make fight, with serious loss to 
the adventurers ; the Spaniards would not trade, except in 
secret, or by force, the king of Spain having forbidden any 
such traffic; the Spanish fleet drove them out of San Juan de 
Ulloa ; most of the vessels were abandoned, a large number 
of the men were set on shore on the Mexican coast, and the 
Admiral himself narrowly escaped on board the Minion. On 
the voyage home, the crew suffered greatly from scarcity of 
provisions, and from sickness, in many instances fatal. Eng- 
land was not reached till the 25th of January, 1569. For 
these voyages and the returns which they brought to the king- 
dom, Hawkins was knighted, and received as a crest to his 
coat of arms, “a demi-Moor, in his proper color, bound with 
acord.” It is gratifying to know that the public sentiment 
in regard to this inhuman traffic has so changed, among Eng- 
lishmen and their descendants, that what was then given as a 
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token of honor, can now be looked upon only as a memorial 
of disgrace. Those who may desire to trace out the line of 
retribution in this world, may find an instance of its certainty 
in the case of this family. Sir John suffered a miserable 
death from disease brought on by chagrin at the failure of an 
enterprise undertaken in the West Indies. He, with Drake, 
died on a predatory voyage to the Spanish Main, in the years 
1595, 1596, which resulted in the loss of several of their ships, 
and the discomfiture of their fleet by the Spaniards. His son, 
Sir Richard Hawkins, was taken by the enemy in 1593, with 
his ship, the Dainty, after a running fight of three days ; expe- 
rienced the horrors of a Spanish prison; and afterwards, when 
a Privy Councillor, suddenly died, the last of his race, “some 
say, at the very Council table, leaving behind him naught but 
broken fortunes and huge purposes which never were fulfilled.” 
Lady Hawkins is truly represented by Kingsley as an excel- 
lent and godly woman, bowed down by the remembrance of 
her husband’s sins and her son’s misfortunes. She it was 
who christened Richard’s ship the Repentance, but Elizabeth 
renamed her the Dainty, as of better omen. But her altered 
name did not avert her doom. 

In many instances, indeed as a general rule, the expe- 
ditions of this period were of a peaceful character. The mer- 
chants could better carry on their trade by preserving amica- 
ble relations with the nations on their route. Master Edward 
Fenton's instructions in his attempted voyage towards China, 
in 1582, were to“ take nothing without justly paying for it,’ — 
to “deal like good and honest merchants,” — to traflic “ with 
all courtesie, as well with Ethniks as with others, in order to 
procure their friendship rather than mislike.” ‘The English 
traders were generally known as men of probity and kindness. 
Yet upon occasion they could fight as well and as bravely 
as practised veterans, and it behoved them oftentimes to be 
on their guard. The time was not altogether one of a highly 
advanced civilization. The rights of the seas were not, in 
all cases, certainly determined or strictly observed. Algerine 
corsairs, Barbary pirates, ‘Turkish galleys, were hovering 
about the coasts, on the look-out for an unwary merchant- 
man; and many an Englishman had the undesirable oppor- 
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tunity of experiencing the trials of Moorish captivity. A 
singular story is told of the “worthy enterprise” of one John 
Fox, who was taken in 1563, with the ship “'The Three 
Halfemoones,” near the Straits of Gibraltar, by some Turk- 
ish galleys, carried into Alexandria, with the survivors of the 
fight, and there held in servitude for fourteen years. At last 
Fox, being “too weary of the gentle entreatance ” of himself 
and his companions, of whom in the prison there were two 
hundred and sixty-eight, “of sixteen sundry nations,” devised 
a plan of escape, which was happily accomplished. On New 
Year’s night, 1577, having, in connivance with a captive out- 
side, sent away the keeper of the road upon a fictitious 
errand, John Fox, as leader of the attempt, “tooke him to 
an olde rustie swordblade, without either hilt or pomell, 
which he made to serve his turne, in bending the hand ende 
of the sword, in steed of a pomell,” and, with a few trusty 
associates, armed with such spits and glaives as they found 
in the house, awaited the keeper’s return. “ The keeper, now 
being come into the house, and perceiving no light, nor hear- 
ing any noyse, straightway suspected the matter; and return- 
ing backward, John Fox, standing behind the corner of the 
house, stepped foorth unto him; who, perceiving it to be 
John Fox, saide, ‘O Fox, what have I deserved of thee, that 
thou shouldst seeke my death?’ ‘ Thou villaine’ (quoth Fox) 
‘hast bene a blood sucker of many a Christian’s blood, and 
now thou shalt know what thou hast deserved at my handes’ ; 
wherewith, he lift up his bright shining sword of tenne yeeres 
rust, and stroke him so maine a blow, as therewithall his head 
clave asunder, so that he fell starke dead to the ground.” It 
was an easy matter for the little band to surprise and put to 
death the remaining guards, to possess themselves of the 
prison keys, and to liberate the other prisoners, who were on 
the watch for their arrival. Then, fighting their way to the 
harbor, with the loss of two of their number, they took and 
fitted a galley with all speed, and, a favoring breeze springing 
up, they sailed away, by God’s grace, escaping from their 
enemies. After drifting about for twenty-eight days, they 
made the port of Gallipoli, in the Isle of Candia, and were 
hospitably received by the monks of the convent there. The 
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monks took “the sworde, wherewith John Fox had killed the 
keeper, esteeming it a most precious jewell, and hung it up 
for a monuinent” of the deliverance of two hundred and 
sixty-six Christians from the hands of the infidels. 

But it was not from infidels alone that the English mer- 
chants had cause to fear attacks. There were freebooters on 
the northern, as well as on the southern, shores of the Medi- 
terranean. There were Spanish galleys, which it was some- 
what dangerous to meet. The jealousy of Spain in regard 
to the growing commerce of her rival led to frequent outrages. 
When hostilities were fairly commenced between the two na- 
tions, an excellent opportunity for making reprisals upon the 
rich trade of the Levant was offered, and readily embraced. 
The merchantmen were compelled to take arms with the 
peaceful implements of commerce. Their precautions for 
defence were found to be not wholly superfluous. On the 
13th of July, the Merchant Royal and the Toby, with three 
small consorts, bound from Zante to England with full and 
valuable cargoes, were attacked off Pantellaria by eleven 
Spanish galleys and two tenders, then called frigates. For 
five hours the desperate fight continued, when the Spaniards, 
having received “a sour welcome,” hauled off in a crippled 
and sinking condition, and, as was supposed, having suffered 
great slaughter. The loss on the side of the English was 
only of two men slain, and another wounded in the arm, 
whom the captain, “ Master Wilkinson, with his good words 
and friendly promises, did so comfort, that he nothing es- 
teemed the mark of his wound, in respect of the honor of the 
victory and the shameful repulse of the enemy.” On the 
24th of April, 1590, ten merchant-ships of London, on their 
homeward voyage from the Levant, were met and attacked 
by twelve Spanish galleys, which, after a terrible conflict of 
six hours, were beaten off. The English fleet, though be- 
calmed for several days in the Straits of Gibraltar, was not 
again troubled, so completely had the galleys lying there 
been shattered in the conflict. The most valiant fight on 
record, against the galleys in the Straits, is that of the Centu- 
rion, manned by a crew of forty-eight men and boys, with 
five galleys, on Easter Day, 1591. ‘The galleys had on board 
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two hundred soldiers each, and lay “two on one side, and 
two on the other, and the Admirall full in the sterne.” “ In 
which sore and deadly fight” — continuing five hours and a 
half—“ many a Spaniard was turned into the sea, and they, 
in multitudes, came crawling and hung upon the side of the 
shippe, intending to have entered into the same; but such was 
the courage of the English men, that so fast as the Spaniards 
did come to enter, they gave them such entertainment, that 
some of them were glad to tumble alive into the sea, being 
remedilesse for ever to get up alive.” In this action the 
Centurion lost four men killed and ten wounded. Having 
beaten off the Spaniards, she pursued her voyage, and not 
long afterward safely arrived in London. 

If peaceful Englishmen in the merchant service could ex- 
hibit such proofs of courage and valor, what might be ex- 
pected from those trained to arms, and seeking conflict? 
Mr. Kingsley gives a highly graphic and vivid description of 
a sea-fight, between the good ship Rose (in which Amyas 
Leigh and the young men of Devon were seeking their fickle 
mistress, Rose Salterne) and a Spanish cruiser, assisted by 
two galleys, off the harbor of La Guayra. Of course the 
Spaniards were beaten, and their vessels sunk. Mr. Kings- 
ley, in showing the superiority of the English, mentions with 
considerable pride the fact, that, “in the whole Spanish war, 
but one Queen’s ship, the Revenge, and but one private man- 
of-war, Sir Richard Hawkins’s Dainty, had ever struck their 
colors to the enemy.” We are not fully confident of the en- 
tire truth of this statement. It may be, that the English 
did not strike their colors, but in several instances they were 
worsted, and compelled to flee. Their ships, too, were some- 
times abandoned or sunk. Yet it must be confessed that 
the English were, in a great majority of cases, victors in the 
naval actions of the time, and fully gained the supremacy 
of the seas, not to be deprived of it till the very “fruit of, 
their own loins” taught them that they were not invincible. 
Even in the case of inferiority of numbers and armament, 
they did not hesitate to join battle, and not without great 
success. One or two of their vessels would engage whole 
fleets, and do them “incredible damage.” The West Indian 
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seas, and the neighborhood of the African islands, were the 
scenes of the bravest intrepidity, and the stoutest valor, on 
the part of the “fierce islanders.” Even when they failed, it 
was only because of the utter impossibility of success. 

Two of the most desperate battles in the annals of naval 
warfare are recorded among the memorials of this Spanish 
war. The Content, owned by Sir George Cary, and com- 
manded by Master Nicholas Lisle, with two consorts, the 
Hopewell and Swallow, was attacked by three Spanish men- 
of-war and two galleys off Cape Corrientes, on the morning 
of the 13th of June, 1591. Her consorts left her to sustain 
the shock of battle alone. Her heaviest gun was a nine- 
pounder, and she had, for a great part of the time, but thir- 
teen men fit for action. The Spanish ships were of six and 
seven hundred tons burden, armed and manned accordingly. 
Against these fearful odds, the Content (her crew having 
sung the first part of the twenty-fifth Psalm, and com- 
mended themselves and their estate into the hands of God) 
sustained a contest for sixteen long and weary hours, from 
7 o'clock A. M. till 11 o’clock P. M. The darkness of the 
night alone closed the unequal conflict. And then, with the 
loss of only two men wounded, but crippled in her spars and 
rigging, and with her “ sides sowed thick with musket-bullets,” 
the gallantly fought vessel made her escape, — her battered 
condition the best token of the bravery of her heroic de- 
fenders. 

The most memorable battle of those times was that in 
which the Revenge, commanded by Sir Richard Grenville, 
was engaged with a whole Spanish fleet off the Azores 
Islands. On the last day of August, 1591, Lord Thomas 
Howard's fleet, of which Grenville was Vice-Admiral, was 
riding at anchor near Flores, when a fleet of Spanish vessels 
hove in sight, and bore up for the anchorage. The English 
ships immediately got under way, and went to sea. How- 
ard, being weak both in arms and men, ninety being on the 
sick list on board the Revenge alone, thought it best to avoid 
an action. All the vessels, with the exception of Grenville’s, 
succeeded in getting to windward. Sir Richard, scorning to 
yield even to a vastly superior force, resolved to make his 
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way directly through the enemy’s fleet. He had partly at- 
tained his object, when the St. Philip, a huge ship of fifteen 
hundred tons, came down upon his weather bow, and, running 
alongside, took the wind out of his sails, and effectually 
becalmed him. Other vessels immediately closed around the 
devoted English ship, two on her larboard, and two on 
her starboard side. Sir Richard, nothing daunted, imme- 
diately poured in his broadsides. The St. Philip, receiving 
the lower tier of the Revenge, “discharged with crosse-bar 
shot, shifted herselfe with all diligence from her sides, utterly 
misliking her first entertainment.” The fight, beginning at 
three o'clock in the afternoon, continued very terrible all 
that evening. The Spaniards, whose ships were filled with 
soldiers, (some of them having not less than eight hun- 
dred men,) attempted several times to board the Revenge, 
but were in every instance beaten back. The battle con- 
tinued into the night. Two Spanish ships were sunk, and 
on board the others great slaughter was made. Many of 
the English crew were slain and hurt. A little before mid- 
night, Sir Richard himself was struck down with wounds in 
the body and head. Still the combat did not slacken. ‘There 
was no thought of surrender. Fifteen diflerent vessels en- 
gaged the Revenge, and “all so ill approved their entertain- 
ment, as they were by the breake of day far more willing to 
harken to a composition, then hastily to make any more as- 
saults or entries. But as the day encreased, so our men de- 
creased, and as the light grew more and more, by so much 
more grewe our discomforts.” The sun rose upon a sad scene. 
The Spanish ships, fifty-three in number, were formed in a 
circle round the poor Revenge, which lay disabled in the 
centre. All her powder to the last barrel was spent, all her 
pikes were broken, forty of the hundred sound men with 
whom she entered into action were slain, most of the remain- 
der wounded, and ninety sick in the hold; the masts were all 
beaten overboard, the ship’s tackle all cut asunder, her upper 
works altogether shattered, and she lay almost even with 
the water’s edge, unable to move, but as she moved with 
the waves and billows of the sea. For fifteen hours she 
had borne the fight. Still her stout-hearted commander would 
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not hear of striking his flag. He gave orders to the gunner 
to “split and sinke the shippe.” Willingly would the gun- 
ner have obeyed, had not the acting master and the ship’s 
company prevented him. ‘The commander, resolute man, 
would have slain himself with his sword, had he not been 
taken by force and locked into his cabin. The gallant vessel 
was then surrendered by the mutinous master. Sir Richard 
was taken on board the Spanish Admiral’s vessel. As he 
was lifted over the side of the Revenge, he swooned, and, 
“reviving again, asked the company to pray for him.” So 
badly was he wounded that he died a day or two afterward, 
on board the enemy’s ship, valiant to the last. His last words 
were: “Here die I, Richard Grenville, with a joyful and 
quiet mind; for that I have ended my life as a true soldier 
ought to do, fighting for his country, Queen, religion, and 
honor; my soul willingly departing from this body, leaving 
behind the lasting fame of having behaved as every valiant 
soldier is in his duty bound to do.” The Revenge did not 
long outlive her brave commander. She was driven ashore, 
with a large part of the Spanish fleet, by a furious storm, 
which took place a few days after. 

Sir Richard Grenville’s character is admirably depicted by 
Mr. Kingsley. Our limits will not allow of quotation, and we 
refer the reader to the book itself, particularly to the conversa- 
tion with Amyas and Salvation Yeo, related in the seventh 
chapter. His heroism is unquestionable, and it was heroism 
of the highest sort, for with it was conjoined a gentle and a 
godly spirit. In this very conflict his generosity was manifest. 
“In the beginning of the fight the George Noble, of London, 
fell under the lee of the Revenge, and asked Sir Richard what 
he would command him, being but one of the victuallers and 
of small force; Sir Richard bade him save himself, and leave 
him to his fortune.” 

In estimating the courage of the English seamen of those 
days, the size of the vessels in which their voyages were made 
is to be taken into account. Cavendish’s largest ship in his 
voyage round the globe was but of one hundred and twenty 
tons. Davis’s vessel, on his first voyage to the Arctic Seas, 
measured but fifty tons, and Frobisher’s but twenty-five. Sir 
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Humphrey Gilbert was not afraid to trus¢ himself, for an 
Atlantic voyage from Newfoundland to England, in a shallop 
of ten tons. Jaques Cartier made the discovery of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence with two ships of sixty tons each. The 
largest vessels, even men-of-war, could seldom have exceeded 
five hundred tons. Sir John Burrough, in 1592, captured a 
large Spanish vessel, the Madre de Dios, which was called 
“a high and mightie carak,” and which was said to have been 
“ farre beyond the mould of the biggest shipping used among 
us either for warre or receit.”. The measure of this “ carak” 
is given at 1,600 tons, and her dimensions were as follows: 
length from beak-head to stern, 165 feet; breadth in widest 
part, 46 feet 10 inches; draught when loaded, 31 feet; length 
of keel, 100 feet; length of mainmast, 121 feet, and of main- 
yard, 105 feet. She had “seven severall stories, one maine 
orlop, three close decks, one forecastle, and a spar decke of 
two floores apiece.” Compare with these vessels the huge 
men-of-war and merchant-vessels which now are the pride of 
both the English and American marine service,” and we get 
some conception of the smallness of the vessels in which in 
those earlier times English sailors dared the dangers of the 
sea. 

Mr. Kingsley, in the character of his hero, is evidently aim- 
ing to show his estimate of the English seaman of that day. 
Bold, frank, generous, accustomed to hardship, willingly 
enduring privations, deeply attached to his sovereign and his 
religion, and withal hating the Spaniard with his whole heart 
and soul and strength, from the beginning of his life he was 
accustomed to look upon the sea as the element on which the 
power of his nation was to be supreme. But then Hispaniola, 
not Britannia, ruled the waves. ‘The English seaman seemed 
to have an instinctive feeling that it was his destiny to break 
the Spanish power, and whatever else disputed his right to 
traverse all the seas of the globe. And so he was but follow- 


* The steam-frigate Niagara, lately built at New York, measures as follows : 
tonnage, 5,200; extreme length on deck, 345 feet ; load line, 323 ; extreme breadth, 
55 feet; depth of hold, 31 feet. There are three decks beside the orlop. The length 
of her mainmast is 111 fect, with a diameter of 3 feet 4 inches ; length of main-yard, 
135 feet; of mizzen spanker-boom, 67 feet. 
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ing his star when he went to the Spanish Main and into the 
South Seas, grappled with his enemy in his own harbors and 
along his own coasts, fought him till death, plundered, burned, 
and sunk his vessels, and returned home in triumph to share 
his booty with his Queen. ‘The Spaniard, too, was a Catholic, 
the Englishman a Protestant, and religious prejudices mingled 
with and increased national hostility. The Englishman was 
a freeman, and, with the accustomed generosity of the Saxon, 
took upon himself the championship of the oppressed. Those 
oppressed ones were then the American natives. And there 
is no doubt that they were made to sufler unexampled tortures 
at the hands of their inhuman conquerors. The Spaniard 
was to the inoffensive Indians like the incarnation of their 
Evil Spirit. The histories of the time are full of the atrocities 
committed by the invaders of the New World. We do not 
feel that Mr. Kingsley exaggerates the case in his story of the 
passage of the gold train from Santa Fé to the Magdalena. 
Hakluyt has many a tale of blood in his compilations, and 
though it is an Englishman that is writing about the tyranny 
of his natural-born foe, yet we cannot but think that it is a 
true story which he tells. It cannot be denied that the Indians 
were the victims of the Spaniard’s lust, cupidity, and cruelty. 
Rather than fall into the hands of those who sought their 
treasure and their lives, they willingly perished by their own 
hands. Lopez Vaz, in his description of the new countries 
and their inhabitants, tells the following story, and, though he 
meant it for a jest, there is a sad moral in it. “It happened 
on a time, that a Spaniard, calling certaine Indians to work in 
his mines, (which labor of all others does most grieve them,) 
they, rather than they would goe, offered to lay violent hands 
on themselves, which the Spaniard perceiving, sayd unto 
them, ‘ Seeing you will hang yourselves rather than goe and 
worke, I likewise will hang myselfe, and will bear you com- 
panie, because I will make you worke in another worlde.’ 
But the Indians, hearing this, replied, ‘ We will willingly worke 
with you here, to the intente you may not goe with us into 
another worlde,’ so unwilling were they of the Spaniard’s 
companie.” ‘The chronicles of those early days contain nu- 
merous instances of suicide committed by the Indians, rather 
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than undergo the exactions of their masters. They would eat 
the leaves of their poisonous trees and plants, they would burn 
themselves in their dwellings, they would anticipate the cruel- 
ties of their foes by self-inflicted torture. “ Liberty or death” 
is a motto worthy to be pronounced by a freeman’s lips; its 
spirit was alive in the ancient Indian’s heart. 

All these facts are to be taken into account in making up 
our judgment respecting the character of those bold English 
sailors, who openly avowed themselves the enemies of the 
Spaniards and the avengers of the Indian’s wrongs. It is true 
that, in their excursions to the American coasts, they were often 
influenced by the desire to possess themselves of a portion of 
the inexhaustible treasures of which the Spaniards were then 
the masters. But the English adventurers had other aims 
besides that of acquiring wealth. It was by means of Ameri- 
can gold that Spain had risen so rapidly to eminence. It was 
by means of gold that England must gain her position. And 
there was no other way but to dispossess the present owners 
of the riches which England needed. Gold must be had, by 
fair means if possible, if not so, then by foul means. The 
Spaniards had wrested it from the rightful owners; the Eng- 
lish must plunder them in turn. They were willing to trade, 
but the Spaniards refused. There was no way but to use 
force. We do not attempt to excuse them, we only state the 
patent fact. Thus Francis Drake, in 1572, though Spain and 
England were then nominally at peace, goes to Nombre de 
Dios and Darien with his two ships and a pinnace, plunders 
the towns, takes treasure and comes home again, having seen 
the South Sea, and resolved to sail on it for future conquests. 
John Oxenham, in 1575, takes the same route, hides his ship, 
buries his ordnance, travels across the Isthmus, fairly enters 
the South Sea, captures two vessels, with 160,000 pezos of 
gold, and starts on his return. The Spaniards follow, trace up 
the river on whose banks his party is encamped, by means of 
feathers, from a fowl which his men had plucked, floating 
down the stream, and capture him and his companions. Drake, 
in 1577, commences his famous voyage around the world, and 
returns after three years with a treasure of 1,039,200 ducats 
of silver, 150,000 ducats of gold, and pearls, plate, and pre- 
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cious stones, all valued at £800,000. In 1585, Drake, with 
a fleet of twenty-five ships and two thousand three hun- 
dred men—this time engaged in legitimate hostilities — 
descends again upon the Spanish Main, and sacks St. Do- 
mingo, Carthagena, and other towns, captures St. Augus- 
tine in Florida, for all these demanding heavy ransom, and 
ends by bringing home Raleigh’s colony from Roanoke, doing 
all this in less than one year. Thomas Cavendish, in 1586, 
follows Drake around the world, enriching himself by the 
way at the expense of the Spaniards. Christopher New- 
port, in 1591, goes to the West Indies, takes and burns 
“three towns and nineteen sailes.’ James Lancaster, in 
1594-95, with Master Venner’s fleet, plunders Pernambuco, 
loading fifteen vessels with the spoil. Robert Dudley, at 
the same time, is engaged in destroying the towns to the 
northward, and in 1595 Amyas Preston makes an expedition 
along the coast, to render it certain that nothing has been 
left undone by his predecessors. Sundry others are active 
there and elsewhere in harassing the Spaniards, destroying 
and plundering their ships and towns. By these and other 
means, the English acquired the reputation of being “the 
fiercest nation on the earth.” 

There is, and has been, a question in the minds of many, 
whether these men were really brave and gallant seamen, or 
only piratical adventurers. Lingard does not hesitate to say, 
that among these adventurers “were many who, at a dis- 
tance from home, and freed from the restraint of law, in- 
dulged in the most brutal excesses; whose rapacity despised 
the rights of nations, and the claims of humanity ; and whom, 
while we admire their skill, and hardihood, and perseverance, 
our more sober judgment must pronounce no better than 
public robbers and assassins.” ‘To this class, in his estima- 
tion, belong Hawkins and Drake. Had the learned historian 
been writing of the deeds and character of the Spanish ad- 
venturers, and the conquerors of the New World, nothing 
could more nearly express the truth. But we think the facts 
do not bear him out in his statement respecting the English 
seamen. He refers to Hakluyt passim. But the examina- 
tion of his authority by no means confirms his statement; 
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and the singular mistakes which he makes in relation to the 
names of Drake’s vessels, and in other particulars, lead us to 
think that in this instance his usual correctness and impar- 
tiality were subordinate to his religious bias. Indeed, his 
whole account of the reign of Elizabeth is somewhat tine- 
tured with the bitterness of a partisan. 

In regard to Hawkins we have already expressed our opin- 
ion. His traffic was an inhuman and rapacious one, and 
Drake’s implication in it is by no means creditable to him. 
Yet the sweeping charges made against the whole body of 
English adventurers, or a great part of them, are in many re- 
spects false. The sailors were, in general, remarkably conti- 
nent. Raleigh, Davis, the chronicler of Drake’s voyages, and 
other writers, bear unquestioned witness to this fact. They 
were oftentimes generous, even magnanimous, to a conquered 
foe. They were certainly no more rapacious than those 
against whom they fought; and the term “public robbers 
and assassins” cannot be applied to them with truth. It 
must be remembered, that national rights were still sub judice. 
Rival nations were hostile to one another. The English 
thought that they had abundant provocation for what they 
did; and it is hardly to be doubted, that, if they robbed the 
Spaniards, they at least did no more than the Spaniards 
would have done to them if they had had the opportunity and 
the ability. Spain was the champion of Rome, now grown 
desperate at the prospect of losing her power. The manner 
in which the French Protestants in Florida were murdered, 
—‘“not as Frenchmen, but as heretics,” —is ample evidence 
of what deeds Spain was then capable. England was the 
champion of Protestantism, and was a refuge for the lovers 
of freedom. And so the Englishman, in sallying out with 
his vessel against the insolent Spaniard, was engaged in what 
to him seemed a religious duty, and an enterprise to which 
he was called by the claims of humanity itself. In this view 
there is something grand and noble in the position which he 
took, and there certainly can be no question that there was 
high heroism in the manner in which he maintained it. 

Still we are not euphuists. We are desirous of calling 
things and men by their right names. We do not wish to 
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cover these deeds by the flimsy disguises which served, a 
century later, to cloak the doings of the Buccaneers, or by 
those which in our time would attempt to conceal the crime 
of the Fillibusters. But we are not yet ready to consider 
Drake and his companions as pirates, “ public robbers, and 
assassins.” ‘There was manifested among them many a 
trait of manly character which pirates do not usually exhibit. 
Almost every expedition had its chaplain, and prayers were 
read twice each day, at which the whole ship’s company was 
in attendance. This we do not deem conclusive evidence 
of their piety or their godliness, for worse men than they have 
had chaplains to pray for them, and have been regular attend- 
ants upon divine service. But there is another fact, which 
bears upon the same side of this question with greater force. 
Profanity was forbidden by strict regulation upon many of 
these voyages. In reading the narratives, too, of the various 
adventurers, we have been struck with the evident sincerity 
and manly quality of the religion of these men in fighting and 
spoiling the Spaniards above all things else. All their escapes 
were attributed to God’s deliverance, all their victories to 
God’s help. If they were hypocritical in these matters, their 
hypocrisy was so open as to lose its character of falsehood. 
It must be confessed, that Drake was a bold and reckless 
man. If he wanted a pilot, he went into a harbor, and took 
one, will he, nill he, and, after having made him serve his 
purpose, left him perhaps on the other side of the world. 
His very name was a terror to the Spaniards. They never 
felt safe, if by any possibility they thought he could come 
near them. He indeed died miserably at the last. Yet his 
life was better than his death. There is a story extant, in re- 
gard to one of his transactions, which, though it may be 
familiar to some of our readers, is worth a repetition here. 
In the early part of his voyage round the world, while on 
the southeastern coast of South America, Master Thomas 
Doughtie, one of his subordinates, and an intimate friend, 
was found to cherish some mutinous feelings, and to have 
in contemplation some mutinous designs. At Port St. Julian, 
on the Patagonian coast, the case was investigated by an 
assembly composed of the principal men of the expedition. 
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Doughtie was convicted, and sentenced to be executed. 
What follows is taken from the account of the voyage in 
Hakluyt’s fourth volume. “He, seeing no remedie but pa- 
tience for himselfe, desired before his death to receive the 
Communion, which he did by the hands of Master Fletcher, 
our minister, and our Generall himselfe accompanied him in 
that holy action; which being done, and the place of execu- 
tion made ready, he, having embraced our Generall and taken 
his leave of all the companie, with prayer for the Queen’s 
majestie and our realm, in quiet sort laid his head to the 
blocke, where he ended his life. This being done, our Gen- 
erall made divers speeches to the whole companie, persuading 
us to unitie, obedience, love, and regard for our voyage; and 
for the better confirmation thereof willed every man, the next 
Sunday following, to prepare himselfe to receive the Com- 
munion as Christian brethren and friends ought to do, which 
was done in very reverent sort, and so with good content- 
ment every man went about his businesse.” We apprehend 
that this was nota very piratical way of attending to such 
matters. We are not at all unmindful of the fact, that Drake 
had an eye to his personal profit in many of his acts, but it 
was very rarely so, except in cases where the Spaniards could 
be made to suffer. In the defeat of the great Armada, in 
1588, he stopped to plunder a ship which he had taken. Yet 
he is known to have spent a portion of his gains upon works 
of public benefit. Among his men he was generous, and 
even liberal. He recognized them as felow-adventurers, and 
did not scorn to take hold of their work with his own hands 
when the occasion demanded his help. He was a brave, in- 
trepid, and skilful seaman, and his exploits contributed greatly 
to the renown of English history. We will not commend his 
faults, but we must do justice to his virtues. 

In regard to the Spanish war itself and its consequences, 
we do not think that Mr. Kingsley overstates the case. It was 
not merely a contest for the rule of the seas. The liberties of 
Europe were involved in the issue of the struggle. It was 
Spain or England, Catholic or Protestant, that was to wield 
the sceptre and guide the course of subsequent history. We 
must acknowledge that the progress of humanity could far 
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more safely be left in the hands of England than in those of 
Spain, and we rejoice, in behalf of the civilization of the 
world, that the victory was on the side of English valor. 
Whatever may be our opinions respecting the evils of war, — 
and we adhere firmly to the prima facie Christian view of the 
whole subject, —it must be confessed that there have been 
battles on which depended the interests of mankind, battles 
which have decided the character of collective humanity. To 
this list we are willing to think belongs the ever-memorable 
engagement in the English Channel, which resulted in the 
complete discomfiture of the great Armada of Spain, in July, 
1588. One of the best chapters of Mr. Kingsley’s book is 
that in which he gives a description of this great sea-fight. 
Our space will not allow an attempt to furnish an account of 
this famous action, even had we the ability to do the subject 
justice. “ It is,” as our author observes, “a twelve days’ epic, 
worthy not of dull prose, but of the thunder-roll of Homer's 
verse.” The coins struck by the Zealanders, as grandly as 
briefly, told the whole story,—“which on the one side con- 
tained the arms of Zealand, with this inscription: ‘ Glory to 
God onely’; and on the other side the pictures of certain great 
shippes, with these words: ‘ The Spanish Fleet’; and in the 
circumference about the ships: ‘It came, it went, it was, 
Anno 1588.” * “ And now,” says Mr. Kingsley, in his enthu- 
siastic contemplation of the victory, “from England and the 
Netherlands, from Germany and Geneva, and those poor 
Vaudois shepherd-saints, whose bones for generations past 


‘ Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold’ ; 


from all of Europe, from all of mankind, I had almost said, in 
which lay the seed of future virtue and greatness, of the des- 
tinies of the new-discovered world, and the triumphs of the 
coming age of science, arose a shout of holy joy, such as the 
world had not heard for many a weary and bloody century ; 
a shout which was the prophetic birth-paan of North America, 


* We notice that Mr. Kingsley mentions the inscription as being, “It came, it 
saw, it fled.” In a late article in the North British Review, which bears internal 
evidence of having been written by Mr. K., the inscription is given, “ Venit, vidit, 


fugit.” 
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Australia, New Zealand, the Pacific Islands, of free com- 
merce and free colonization over the whole earth.” 

It is time that we should turn from the contemplation of 
stories of battle and blood, to the narrative of more peaceful 
adventure. The early attempts to colonize the North Ameri- 
can shores demand from us a notice. The New World was 
all an untried field of enterprise. The success of the Span- 
iards at the South encouraged the English to hope for like 
success at the North. It was a world containing uncounted 
treasure. And to the imagination of the English adventurer, 
Newfoundland and Virginia promised as rich returns as 
Mexico, Peru, and Cundinamarca. Another field of action 
was open, and there were not wanting those who were ready 
to occupy it. What, doubtless, conduced to much of the en- 
terprise in that direction was the possibility of finding a north- 
west passage to India, which should be free from the molesta- 
tion of the Spaniards. 

As early as the year 1527, a voyage was said to have been 
made by two English vessels to the coast of North America, 
in the neighborhood of Newfoundland.” But nothing definite 
is known respecting this expedition. In 1534, however, 
Jaques Cartier was the commander of an expedition, under- 
taken with the patronage of the king of France, and proceeded 
in safety to Newfoundland, entered the gulf and river of St. 
Lawrence and the bay of Chaleur, and, after touching at 
several islands in the gulf, returned home, arriving at St. Malo 
on the 5th of September. Cartier made two more voyages 
thither in 1535 and 1540. In 1542, Sir J. F. de la Roc he was 
appointed Lieutenant-General of Canada, went to Saguenay, 
and built a “ fayre fort,’ remaining in the country through 
the following winter. In the year 1536, “one Master Hore, 
of London, a man of goodly stature iad of great courage,” 
fitted out an expedition, consisting of two ships and one hun- 
dred and twenty men, and, “ after “the receiving of the Sacra- 
ment,” sailed to Newfoundland. It was his purpose to found 
a colony upon this island. But soon after his arrival the pro- 





* Gaspar and Michael Cortereal are supposed to have been lost on the northern 
coast of North America in the year 1500. 
VOL. LXXxI.— No. 169. 27 
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visions of his party failed, and had it not been for the oppor- 
tune advent of a French ship, the colony would doubtless 
have perished. As it was, the only feasible way of escape 
for the English seemed to be the capture of the French ves- 
sel. They accordingly took it into their possession, and re- 
turned to England. It is but fair to say that Henry VIII. 
reimbursed the Frenchmen, who had suffered from this out- 
rage, for the loss of their provisions and vessel. From this 
time till the expedition of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, English 
vessels were engaged at different times in the fisheries on the 
Newfoundland Banks. At the close of the reign of Elizabeth, 
“two hundred sail and upwards of fishing vessels, and on 
board of them upwards of eight thousand seamen,” were em- 
ployed in this profitable branch of industry. It was found to 
serve, as at a later day, and with our own countrymen, as an 
admirable nursery of able mariners. 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert, more of a philosopher than a gen- 
eral, in Mr. Kingsley’s opinion, having, in 1578, obtained from 
her Majesty letters patent to settle some portion of America, 
made the necessary preparations for an expedition to New- 
foundland, which was the point agreed upon for the first land- 
ing. A large number of men and vessels were speedily col- 
lected ; but, as they were just on the point of sailing, divisions 
broke out and the project was in part abandoned. Gilbert 
himself went to sea with a few companions, but was soon 
forced to return by stress of weather. Another voyage which 
he planned was equally unsuccessful. Nowise disheartened, 
Gilbert, assisted by his brother Adrian and other friends, made 
a third trial. This time he succeeded in enlisting the services 
of two hundred and sixty men, who, with five vessels and an 
abundance of provisions, departed from Cawsand Bay on the 
Lith of June, 1583. The expedition (with the exception of 
the Vice-Admiral, who basely deserted, with his bark, the 
Raleigh, a few days after leaving port) came in sight of land, 
July 30, and on the 3d of August anchored in the harbor of 
St. John’s. Here Sir Humphrey formally took possession of 
the place, and “ two hundred leagues every way,” in the name 
of Queen Elizabeth, and “ had delivered unto him a rod and a 
turfle of the same soile, entring possession also for him, his 
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heires and assignes for ever.” The island was explored, and 
found to be not only habitable, but also to “ minister com- 
modities abundantly for art and industrie.” Everything at 
first looked promising, but Gilbert’s ill fortune seemed to have 
followed him across the sea. His men were mutinous, and 
deserted him daily ; one of his ships, the Swallow, was aban- 
doned for want of a crew, and her commander transferred 
to the largest ship, the Delight, whose captain had returned to 
England in one of the vessels on the coast; and a general 
depression weighed down the spirits of the little party. Gil- 
bert himself went on board the Squirrel, of only ten tons’ bur- 
den, whose captain also had gone back. While coasting 
southward, the Delight was wrecked in a severe gale, and 
nearly all on board perished. Twelve alone, out of a erew of 
a hundred men, escaped by means of the ship’s boat. At 
last, the people losing courage daily, after this ill success, 
“the weather continuing thicke and blustering, with increase 
of cold, and winter drawing on,” though it was yet but the 
last of summer, the resolution was taken to return to England, 
and on the 3lst of August the course was laid for home. 
And now occurred a wonderful event. Between the Golden 
Hind (the only large vessel left) and the land was seen “a 
very lion to our seeming, in shape, hair, and color, not swim- 
ming after the manner of a beast, by mooving of his feete, but 
rather sliding with his whole body. Thus he passed along, 
turning his head to and fro, yawning and gaping wide, with 
ougly demonstration of long teeth and glaring cies, and to bidde 
us a farewell, he sent forth a horrible voyce, roaring or bellowing 
as doeth a lion. What opinion others had thereof, and chiefly 
the Generall himselfe, I forbeare to deliver; but he tooke it for 
Bonum Omen, rejoycing that he was to warre against such 
an enemie, if it were the devill.” And so the little frigate 
Squirrel, with the Golden Hind in her wake, bowled merrily 
along for England, not, however, without some rough weather 
and dangerous seas. ‘Three hundred leagues had been passed 
on the way, when one fair morning in September, “the Gen- 
erall came aboard the Hind, to make merrie together with the 
Captaine, Master, and company, which was the last meeting, 
and continued there from morning untill night.”. Much 
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pleasant conversation ensued, and Gilbert, hopeful of success 
in another voyage which he contemplated for the following 
spring, prepared to return on board the Squirrel. The com- 
pany of the Hind vehemently protested against his intention. 
* But when he was intreated by the Captaine, Master, and 
other his well willers of the Hind, not to venture in the Frigat, 
this was his answere: ‘I will not forsake my little company 
going homeward, with whom I have passed so many stormes 
and perils.’ And so we committed him to God’s protection, 
and set him aboord his Pinesse.” On again with the voy- 
age, till now there came more “foule weather, and terrible 
seas, breaking short and high, pyramid wise.” Never had 
men seen “more outragious seas.” Also, “we had upon our 
main yarde an apparition of a little fire by night, which sea- 
men doe call Castor and Pollux.” Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s 
voyage is well-nigh over; it is not England, but, we trust, a 
more peaceful haven, to which he is bound, where all his cares 
will be at an end, and mutinous men and false captains will 
trouble him no more. 

“ Munday, the 9th of September, in the afternoone, the 
Frigat was neere cast away, oppressed by waves, yet at that 
time recovered: and, giving foorth signes of joy, the Generall 
sitting abaft with a booke in his hand, cried out unto us in 
the Hind (so oft as we did approach within hearing), ‘ We 
are as neere to heaven by sea as by land, reiterating the same 
speech, well beseeming a souldier, resolute in Jesus Christ, as 
I can testifie he was. The same Munday night, about twelve 
of the clocke, ur not long after, the Frigat being ahead of us 
in the Golden Hind, suddenly her lights went out, whereof 
as it were ina moment we lost the sight, and withall our 
watch cryed, the Generall was cast away, which was too 
true. For in that moment, the Frigat was devoured and 
swallowed up of the sea. Yet still we looked out all that 
night and ever after, untill we arrived upon the coast of Eng- 
land.” 

And so died one of those worthies whom it behoves both 
England and America never to forget. And so went home 
alone the Golden Hind, “in great torment of weather and 
perill of drowning,” and arrived at Falmouth on the 22d of 
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September. We will not mar the account of this voyage 
by any comment. Of Gilbert himself, it suffices us to say, 
that his life was manly, and his death heroic. “ As he was re- 
fined, and made neerer drawing unto the image of God, so it 
pleased the Divine will to resume him unto himselfe, whither 
both his, and every other high and noble minde, have alwayes 
aspired.” 

Gilbert’s misfortunes did not deter others from following 
up the enterprise which he had begun. Other voyages were 
made to Newfoundland and its adjacent parts. George Drake 
and Richard Strong were in that neighborhood in 1593; 
Sylvester Wyet in 1594; and Charles Leigh in 1597,—all 
excellent shipmasters doubtless, and good Englishmen, of 
whom, however, few memorials remain. The first permanent 
settlement was made in 1623 by Sir George Calvert, after- 
wards Lord Baltimore. 

Closely connected with this attempt of Gilbert to colonize 
Newfoundland was Sir Walter Raleigh’s enterprise on a more 
southerly coast. Having procured letters patent from Eliza- 
beth in the year 1584, “to discover, search, finde out, and 
view such remote, heathen, and barbarous lands, countries, 
and territories, not actually possessed of any Christian prince, 
nor inhabited by Christian people, as to him shall seem good,” 
Raleigh fitted out an expedition for America in the spring of 
the same year. Two ships, commanded by Philip Amadas 
and Arthur Barlow, sailed from England on the 27th day of 
April, arrived on the coast of Florida, July 4th, sailed one 
hundred and twenty miles northward, and on the 13th of the 
month landed, and took possession of the country, “in the 
right of the Queen’s most excellent Majestie.” These vessels 
remained on the coast several weeks; an exploration of the 
neighboring country was made; the natives were found to be 
hospitable and generous, though, if need were, warlike, and 
the soil “the most plentifull, sweete, fruitfull, and wholsome 
of all the worlde.” The main object of the expedition having 
thus been happily accomplished, the officers judged it best to 
return to England, which they “accordingly did, and arrived 
safely in the West of Engl: ind, about the middest of Se ptem- 
ber.” Such glowing accounts were brought home by these 
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voyagers, that Elizabeth, naming the newly discovered coun- 
try Virginia, permitted Raleigh to give further attention to 
the enterprise, promising him the royal assistance, if neces- 
sary, for the colonization of the territory. Raleigh was not 
indisposed to embrace the opportunity, and immediately 
made the necessary preparations for sending out a colony. 
On the 8th of April, 1585, a fleet of seven ships with one 
hundred and eight men on board, to constitute the first Eng- 
lish colony in America, set sail from Plymouth under the 
command of Sir Richard Grenville. After touching at Porto 
Rico and Hispaniola, the fleet arrived on the Virginia coast, 
on the 26th of June. Having put on shore the men who 
had been brought out for the settlement, and furnished them 
with the necessary supplies, Sir Richard sailed for England, 
August 25th, and arrived at Plymouth, October 18th, with a 
Spanish prize which he had captured on the way home. The 
colony, under the government of Ralph Lane, remained at 
Roanoke nearly a year. At the end of that time, having 
found the Indians hostile and provisions scarce, being withal 
disappointed in their expectation of supplies from England, 
Mr. Lane and his company took passage with Sir Francis 
Drake, whose fleet had now come upon the coast, and sailed 
for England, where they arrived July 27th, 1586. Scarcely 
had they departed, when a ship sent by Raleigh for their re- 
lief reached the settlement. After a diligent, but of course 
fruitless, search for the missing colonists, the party returned 
to England with all the supplies. A fortnight later, and 
Grenville arrived at Roanoke, with three vessels and an abun- 
dance of necessaries. He, too, made an unsuccessful explora- 
tion of the neighborhood, and then set sail for home, first 
leaving fifteen men, provisioned for two years, to retain pos- 
session of the territory. Such a handful of men, however, 
could by no means secure themselves against attack, and 
when the next colony came out, in 1587, no vestige of them 
was to be found except the bones of one man, who was sup- 
posed to have been killed by the savages. The second colony, 
under the government of John White, consisting of one hun- 
dred and fifty persons, arrived at the place of settlement, July 
22d, 1587. At their earnest request, Governor White went 
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to England in August, for the purpose of procuring supplies, 
and the colony was left to sustain itself during his absence 
as best it could. That absence was longer than any one 
of the unfortunate adventurers could have anticipated; for, 
when White arrived in England, he found that colonies and 
foreign enterprises were secondary matters. The great Arma- 
da was certainly coming, and England needed first to defend 
herself at home. The struggle was hastening on, by which 
was to be decided, not alone the fate of present settlements 
in Virginia, but also, perhaps, the character of the future his- 
tory of North America. The question with the Queen and 
her subjects now was, not whether the Virginia trade and 
colonization should prosper, but whether their own homes 
and firesides should be saved from pillage and destruction. 
The vessels of all loyal men must stay on England’s own 
coasts, and help to drive away the foe which menaced them. 
So the colony at Roanoke must wait till England's safety 
is secured, to survive if it can, to perish if it must. The 
fleet which was in readiness to give relief was kept at home. 
Sad enough was it for the men and women, and that little 
babe, Virginia Dare, the first English child born on American 
soil, with other children too it may be, who thus, in the midst 
of hostile natives, looked out over the sea in vain for the sight 
of an English sail. For when (England safe once more), 
in August, 1590, White came to Roanoke with three good 
ships, and several Spanish prizes, he found no Englishman 
to welcome him, but only evident traces of the work of sav- 
ages, who had broken up the settlement. And so Raleigh's 
project for colonizing Virginia must be abandoned. It was a 
grand scheme, not alone for the profits which it might one day 
have secured, but for the advantage which would have ac- 
crued to the state, by keeping the Spaniards within the limits 
of their own settlements, and retaining possession of the 
country for the benefit of the English crown. If in that 
crown America afterwards became the brightest jewel, the 
greatest credit is due to Raleigh for his attempts — though 
they were unsuccessful —to give it a durable setting. Ra- 
leigh, having spent a fortune upon this enterprise, made over 
his grants to a company of English merchants, whose subse- 
quent doings are too familiar to need record here. 
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We cannot bring this paper to a close without a notice of 
that other great American enterprise in which Raleigh was so 
zealously and perseveringly engaged. We allude to his 
attempt at the discovery and conquest of Guiana. It is 
not difficult to understand why an adventure like this should 
have had such attractive charms for a person of Raleigh’s 
ardent temperament, or should have appeared so advanta- 
geous to one of his sagacious statesmanship. The age was 
one of discovery, in which such wonders were brought to the 
knowledge of the Old World as to cease at length to be mat- 
ters for astonishment. Cortez, Pizarro, and their successors, 
had stories to tell of Mexico and Peru which seemed almost 
beyond fable, yet which were gradually verified. Why might 
not the other story be true, that the remnant of the Peruvians, 
with their Inca, had fled into the interior of South America, 
and there, with countless treasure, awaited the time when a 
deliverer should appear to free them from the Spanish thral- 
dom? Raleigh and his countrymen believed it; the Span- 
iards believed it. Nay, they could give the name of the very 
man who had visited this new empire of the Incas, had seen 
the most wonderful amount of gold and silver, and had re- 
turned in safety to the Spanish settlements. The story of 
El Dorado, fantastic as it now appears, was true to the men 
of that time. There was the name, to them standing for a 
veritable thing. There was the reason for it, given by Juan 
Martinez himself, who said he had beheld what he related. 
He had been carried by the Indians to Manoa, had seen the 
Inca, had even been entertained by that sovereign in the pal- 
ace. And this is why the place was called El Dorado, accord- 
ing to the veracious Martinez: “'Those Guianians, and also 
the borderers and all others in that part which I have seene, are 
marvellous great drunkards, in which vice, I think, no nation 
can compare with them, and at the time of the solemn feasts 
when the Emperour carouseth with his captains, tributaries, 
and governours, the manner is this: All those that pledge him 
are first stripped naked, and their bodies anointed all over 
with a kind of white balsamum, of which there is great plenty, 
and yet very dear amongst them. When they are anointed 
all over, certeine servants of the Emperour, having prepared 
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golde made into fine powder, blow it thorow hollow canes 
upon their naked bodies, untill they be all shining from the 
foot to the head, and in this sort they sit drinking by twenties 
and hundreds, and continue in drunkenness, six or seven dayes 
together. Upon this sight, and for the abundance of gold he 
saw in the city, the images of gold in their temples, the plates, 
armour, and shields of gold which they use in the warres, he 
called it El Dorado.” A strange story enough, we say, yet 
Mr. Prescott can teli us stranger ones, which have the addi- 
tional merit of being true. Here, then, was a mighty empire 
in the heart of the tropical forests, about the head-waters of 
the Orinoco and the Amazon. If England could possess it, 
she would be far richer and more powerful than Spain. If 
she could go to these Indians as a protector from the cruelties 
of the Spaniards, she would be the foremost nation of the 
world in humanity and mercy. To find this empire, and to 
carry promise of protection, was Raleigh’s scheme, which he 
tried to execute, not once only, but twice and thrice, and even 
oftener, and which at last proved the snare in which he lost 
his life, his eldest son and his best captain having previously 
laid down their lives in the enterprise. 

But Raleigh was by no means the first who ventured upon 
this undertaking. The path had been travelled by weary and 
bloody feet. The golden phantom was the lure which had 
led many a brave man to his destruction. Many a captain, 
“with valiant comrades at his back, had vanished into the 
green gulfs of the primeval forests, never to emerge again.” 
Tales of suffering and woe, sometimes of crime, are connected 
with all the names of that long list of adventurers who went 
to seek Manoa. Diego Ordas, slain in a mutiny; Orellana, for 
eight months sailing down the Maranon in a small brigantine, 
exposed to many dangers and fighting with Amazons; Juan 
Corteso, Pedro de Silva, Pedro Hernandez de Serpa, Alonzo 
de Herrara, killed, driven back, or lost in the wilderness; 
Antonio Sedenno, assaulted by tigers; Augustine Delgado, 
requiting the courtesy and kindness of the Indians by mani- 
fold wrongs; Pedro de Orsua, basely murdered, with his wife, 
by mutinous followers ; — these are a few only of Raleigh’s pre- 
decessors. A less courageous man would have quailed at the 
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prospect. Yet Raleigh made the attempt, all the more excited 
to it by the prospect of dangers in the way. The tale of his 
misfortunes is but another added to the catalogue of woes 
which mankind have suffered in the pursuit of gold. 





“Quid non mortalia pectora cogis, 
Auri sacra fames !”’ 
It is but due to Raleigh to say, that his desire for treasure was 
secondary to his love for England’s glory and his regard for 
England’s queen. 

It is not our intention to give an account of Raleigh’s voy- 
ages to Guiana, or of his proceedings while there. They 
better deserve a paper by themselves, and our narrowing lim- 
its warn us against an attempt to present them here. Suffice 
it to say, that he pursued this object with more constancy, 
perhaps, than any other of his adventurous life. His first voy- 
age was made in 1595, his last in 1617. In the mean time he 
sent out several expeditions, all of which were unsuccessful. 
El Dorado was not reached, and the city of Manoa and the 
country of the Amazons remain undiscovered to this day. 
Poor Raleigh receives but little credit from the historians for 
his enterprise in this direction, and less for the narrative which 
he gives of his discoveries. Hume declares that his account 
of the country is “full of the grossest and most palpable lies 
that were ever attempted to be imposed on the credulity of 
mankind.” Lingard is scarcely less severe, making the re- 
mark, that his narrative “ proves him to have been a master in 
the art of puffing.” We do not indorse the truth of Raleigh’s 
stories, but we do not believe that he attempted to palm off 
upon his countrymen what he himself knew to be falsehood. 
He simply told what he had heard from the Spaniards, from 
Berreo, and from the Indian caciques. And in an age when 
the most marvellous accounts of the New World were in cir- 
culation,— when the truth itself was almost incredible,— 
when this unexplored continent lay before the mind and 
imagination of Europe, and every fresh discovery excited that 
imagination more and more, — such stories as these of Raleigh 
are no more than were current, and received with full credit, 
at the time. If John Davis, with his good sense, could write 
a book to prove that the inhabitants of the North Pole oecu- 
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pied the place of greatest dignity on the globe, and, if they 
were only converted to Christianity, would be the happiest, 
because the most favored, people in the world, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, with his vivid fancy, could be pardoned for state- 
ments, which, if fictitious, were not so strange as many 
which were known to be true. ‘Then, too, it cannot be proved 
that there is no El Dorado in the interior of South America. 
It is not at all improbable that a portion of the Peruvians fled 
thither from the rapacity of the Spaniards. It is certainly 
true that there is gold in abundance in that territory. And 
it may be that some American Layard will yet lay bare, in 
the depth of Amazonian forests, a buried empire. When we 
remember, also, that Indian women might have become des- 
perate, and, flying from Spanish lust, have changed their gen- 
tle nature for rough and warlike habits, the story of the Ama- 
zons may not appear to us altogether improbable. If the 
reports of African travellers are correct, women can be trained 
to rival the hardier sex in valor and fierceness. But, true or 
false, Raleigh’s “ Discoverie of Guiana” still stands, a narra- 
tive of charming description, of delightful freshness, and of 
unsurpassed interest. 

Westward Ho! Elizabeth, her merchants, her courtiers, her 
warriors, have long since passed away; but the spirit which 
animated them lives in their descendants. The West is still 
the land of promise, of hope, of enterprise and adventure. 
Ever towards the setting sun the nations look, and take their 
way, as though the golden clouds he leaves behind him were 
the tokens of substantial treasures on which his rays yet fall. 
It was not for the men of that glorious time to give the New 
World its impulse towards civilized life. Those who sought 
gold, even though it might have been for England’s greater 
glory, were not the men to found a state, whose work it was 
to carry forward providential plans for the welfare of all the 
human race. The Spanish colonies have become insignifi- 
cant nations; Guiana is an inconsiderable province of Great 
Britain. Jt was reserved for those who left their country in 
obedience to convictions of duty, —duty to God and Human- 
ity,—to lay the foundations of the new England upon the 
western continent. That other England, now an empire 
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richer than El Dorado itself, mightier than Spain in her most 
powerful days, contesting with the old and parent England 
the peaceful supremacy of land and sea,— what a glorious 
destiny awaits her fidelity to God, her own history, and the 
interests of mankind! Not by tyranny over the weak, not 
by insane thirst for gold, but by justice and generosity, by 
patient industry and steadfast righteousness, shall a great 
state grow up into its full proportions, and “ Westward Ho!” 
shall be to all the nations of the earth the watchword of free- 
dom, of civilization, and of progress. 


Arr. IL.—1. Cuvres Completes de Victor Hueco. Paris. 
1843. 2 vols. S8vo. 

2. Napoléon le Petit. New York. 1852. 

3. Csuvres Oratoires de Vicror Hvueo. Genéve. 1853. 2 
vols. 

1. Chétiments. Par Victor Hueco. Genéve. 1853. 


On the western coast of France lies a group of islands, lift- 
ing their rocky cliffs above the sea, and washed on all sides 
by the Atlantic. The three principal members of this group, 
known as the “Channel Islands,” are Alderney, Guernsey, 
and Jersey. These islands, though seeming to belong, by 
geographical position, to France, being but twelve or fifteen 
miles from the coast of La Manche, and nearly a hundred from 
the nearest British port, are politically a part of the territories 
of the British crown. The remains of Roman forts, and the 
discovery of coins of the Emperors, prove them to have once 
been military stations. In the ninth century they were in- 
vaded by the Normans, and under William the Conqueror 
they became a part of the Norman demesnes of England. 
Notwithstanding repeated attempts on the part of France to 
recover possession of them, they have ever since continued an 
integral portion of that vast empire, whose conquests by sea 
and land almost justify the metaphor, that the sun never sets 
upon her flag. 
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The island of Jersey, the largest of the Channel group, is 
defended on three sides by bold, precipitous rocks, rising 250 
feet above the level of the sea. While in nearly the latitude 
of Paris, its insular position softens the atmosphere to such a 
degree that its climate, though damp, is wonderfully mild, the 
mean temperature being 62° in summer and 42° in winter. 
The population of Jersey is about 50,000, of whom 5,000 only 
are of English extraction. ‘The remainder are either natives 
of the soil, or immigrants from the neighboring French main. 
The vernacular language of the island is French, which is 
used in the churches and courts of law. To this island, 
drawn by its salubrity, its close proximity to France, and the 
predominant French element in its population, have flocked a 
multitude of the political exiles whom the last unsuccessful 
French Revolution has scattered abroad. Among this band 
of republicans, and distinguished alike by literary eminence 
and political zeal, stands prominent and remarkable the sub- 
ject of the present article. 

Victor Hugo was a member of the Constituent Assembly 
of 1548, and of the National Assembly of the Republic, which 
was dissolved by President Louis Napoleon by the proclama- 
tion of December 2, 1851, commonly called the Coup d’ Etat. 
Born in the year 1802, at the village of Besancon, he was 
cradled among the stirring scenes of martial glory which pre- 
ceded the establishment of the empire. His father was a 
colonel in the army of Napoleon, and the young Victor, born 
almost amid the roar of cannon, followed, with his mother, 
the steps of the conquering army. This wandering and ad- 
venturous infancy, fruitful in all the emotions which varied 
scenery and events can inspire, nourished his imagination 
with poetic fancies. “I traversed Europe,” says he, “almost 
before I began to live”; and in fact, at five years of age, he 
had already been carried from Besancon to Elba, from Elba 
to Paris, from Paris to Rome, from Rome to Naples, had 
played at the foot of Vesuvius, and with his father had 
chased Italian brigands across the mountains of Calabria. 
On his return to France, in 1809, his education, already com- 
menced by so large an experience of the world, was continued 
by the aid of books. He learned the rudiments of the classics 
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in an ancient convent near his mother’s dwelling, where he 
passed two years of domestic serenity and quiet study. It was 
his fortune to read Tacitus with an old royalist general, a pro- 
scribed refugee, who found a hiding-place from the imperial 
police at the house of Madame Hugo, herself a royalist, and 
a fugitive in early revolutionary days from the famous Ven- 
dean army. Of a generous and intrepid nature, this heroic 
woman furnished the proscribed officer a safe asylum, and he 
found a solace for his secluded life in the education of the 
young Victor. ‘Thus were planted in the mind of the boy the 
germs of that royalist tendency which his earlier writings 
exhibited, and which was but strengthened when, in 1811, he 
saw his old friend, at last discovered in his retreat, torn from 
his arms, and publicly shot, in the plain of Grenelle, by the 
order of Napoleon. Some months after this tragedy, the 
father of Victor Hugo, now become a general, and appointed 
major-domo of Louis Bonaparte’s palace at Madrid, removed 
thither with his wife and children. Under the brilliant sky of 
Spain, on its picturesque soil, rich in old historic memories, 
and then agitated by war, the young Victor received indelible 
impressions, and his mind has always preserved a tint of the 
Gothic and Moorish spirit of that land. ‘To this brief sojourn 
in the Peninsula he doubtless owes much of that bold and 
lofty reach of thought, that Castilian march of verse, and that 
Southern exuberance of imagination, which so greatly distin- 
guish his style. Already, at the age of ten years, the poetic 
demon possessed him, and asserted its sway over his suscepti- 
ble nature. At the age when most boys scarcely begin to 
speak in prose, he began to murmur forth vague and confused 
melodies. 

In 1812, some old diflerences, aggravated by the intense 
opposition of their political sentiments, produced a separation 
between the parents of Victor Hugo, and, the custody of the 
children being legally assigned to the father, he placed his son 
in an institution preparatory to the Polytechnic School. Here 
the boy, while pursuing the study of the mathematics in obe- 
dience to his father’s wishes, gave himself up more and more 
to poetry. At the age of fourteen, he had produced the model 
of a tragedy upon the precepts of Aristotle, and two years 
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later he sent to the French Academy two odes, which were 
both publicly crowned. From that moment the young poet 
began to astonish France by the precocity and variety of his 
genius. 

Two years rolled on, — 1820-22,—two remarkable years 
in the life of our author, filled as they were with labors, with 
struggles, with trouble, with happiness, with glory, The most 
brilliant literary epoch of the restoration was just beginning. 
The country was recovering at length from the tumult of 
anarchy and the distractions of conquest. Everywhere the 
taste for the solid and the beautiful sprang up; the study of 
the classics was renewed; the knowledge of foreign tongues 
spread wider and wider; and an enthusiasm for the diffusion 
of intelligence was re-established. The literature of the Em- 
pire, inflated with words, and barren of ideas, was fast yield- 
ing to a purer rhetoric and a truer taste. ‘T'wo great names 
in French literature, Chateaubriand and Madame de Staél, 
elevated above the herd of worthless writers who afflicted the 
Empire, were guiding and animating the new generation of 
authors. De Lamennais had just published the first volume 
of his “ Essay on Indifference in Religion.” De Vigny had 
prefaced his beautiful romance of “ Cing-Mars,” by giving 
scope to the romantic genius of his Muse. Lamartine had 
tuned his swan-like voice, and was waiting for the first time to 
be heard. Just at this moment, to that melodious utterance of 
an unknown poet, Victor Hugo responded by a sympathetic 
ery. A noble rivalry possessed him, and his ardor increased 
in proportion to the difficulties which surrounded him. Dis- 
tracted by affliction, for he had lost his mother; by poverty, 
for a stern sentiment of honor prevented him from depend- 
ing upon his father; by love, for the young man was passion- 
ately enamored of a little playmate of his earlier years, whom 
he nevertheless sought to renounce because of his penury,— 
in the face of all these obstacles, the future tribune of a new 
literary dynasty bore himself bravely, and came off victorious. 
His soul poured itself forth in streams of song, vigorous, irreg- 
ular, but brilliant, and burning as a stream of lava. At the 
same time, M. Hugo issued his first romances, “ Haus 
d’Islande” and “ Bug-Jargal,” two very remarkable products 
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of his imagination, of which further mention will be made 
hereafter. 

In 1822, he was married to Mdle. Foucher, the object of his 
early affections, and he thenceforward went on, daily achiev- 
ing for himself a more and more brilliant reputation as a 
man of letters. The royalist party opened its arms to him. 
M. de Chateaubriand, in a note to the “ Conservateur,” had 
decorated him with the title of “L’Enfant Sublime.” He 
might now have turned his attention to politics, and insured 
for himself a successful worldly career; but he preferred to 
remain faithful to the Muse, and sacrificed the prospects of 
courtly favor to the loftier claims of literature. In_pro- 
portion, too, as he mingled with men, and entered into 
the ordinary relations of life, his convictions underwent 
an irresistible change; the fervor of his royalism abated, 
and his early bias toward his mother’s political creed was 
gradually overcome, till it was wholly merged in a true and 
hearty sympathy with the people. Already, in 1826, the 
publication of his “ Odes and Ballads” evinced the revo- 
lution in his opinions; and in 1830, we find him writing: 
“ My ancient royalist and Catholic convictions have crumbled 
away before ten years of age and experience. There remains 
still some vestige of them in my mind, but it is only a re- 
ligious and poetic view.” And again: “I have abandoned 
all those fictions which are called ‘divine right,’ ‘ legitimacy,’ 
‘king by the grace of God, &c., which are all contrary 
to the true divine right, which is justice; to the true legit- 
imacy, which is intelligence; to the real grace of God, 
which is reason.” In the dethronement of Charles X. and 
the establishment in his place of the citizen-king, Louis 
Philippe, Victor Hugo took no active part, and it was not 
till many years later that he was drawn as one of the busiest 
actors into the arena of politics. In 1846, he was created a 
peer of France by Louis Philippe, and took his seat on the 
benches of the noblesse in the upper chamber of the House of 
Deputies. This distinction appears to have been conferred 
solely as a mark of honor due to his established literary fame, 
and the newly elected baron gave no evidence of increased 
attachment to the royalist régime. On the contrary, we find 
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him boldly avowing the principles of the Revolution, in less 
than two years after he was, in court parlance, “ ennobled,” 
— thus furnishing a triumphant proof of the truth of Burns’s 
immortal lines, — 
“ A king may mak’ a belted knight, 
A marquis, duke, and a’ that ; 
But an honest man ’s aboon his might, 
Guid faith, he mauna fa’ that.” 

On the downfall of Louis Philippe, he was returned as a 
member of the Constituent, and afterwards of the National 
Assembly, in which latter body he was one of the few elo- 
quent speakers. In 1549, he was one of the leading members 
of the Peace Congress, and was chosen President of that 
body. In 1851, when the designs of Louis Napoleon became 
manifest, he was one of the earliest, as he has since shown 
himself to be one of the steadiest, most unflinching, and most 
energetic opponents of that prince. His bold and eloquent 
attacks in the Assembly rendered him a dangerous subject to 
the future Emperor, and on the successful issue of the Coup 
@ Etat in December, Victor Hugo was compelled to fly to Brus- 
sels, and thence to the isle of Jersey, where he has since resided. 

In attempting to form a critical estimate of the genius of 
Victor Hugo, it will be necessary to view him successively 
in each of the departments of literary effort in which he is 
distinguished. Before proceeding, however, to criticise the 
works of our author in his threefold character of novelist, 
poet, and orator, a few words may be premised upon the 
language which is the vehicle of his thought. The French 
tongue, considered as a medium for the expression of original 
genius, has been the subject of a vast amount of unjust and 
ignorant criticism. Both in England and America there has 
always been a small party of enthusiastic admirers of French 
literature, and a much larger party of wholesale denouncers 
of French books, French morals, French politics, French 
habits, and everything that is French. ‘The natural hatred 
which is so confidently asserted to subsist between an Eng- 
lishman and a Frenchman, has extended itself into literature, 
and has prevented, in general, any just appreciation of the 
productions of French genius on the other side of the Chan- 
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nel. And we in this country have been so greatly influenced 
by the opinions of leading English reviews, as to give 
ready currency to the prejudiced estimates of Blackwood and 
the London Quarterly, — journals whose intense and bigoted 
Toryism would limit the possession of Parnassus to some 
royal family of letters, and deny the inspiration of every bard 
who has not drunk at their muddy, though legitimate Helicon. 
The occasional criticisms of French authors by such writers 
as Wilson and Maguire, in particular, display a disgraceful 
amount of ignorance and prejudice. 

This anti-Gallic spirit infests almost the entire range of 
British criticism; and although there is not wanting true 
appreciation of the eminent writers of France, the burden of 
the English press has been unsparing censure of French au- 
thors, and unlimited abuse of French literature. The cheap 
commonplaces of censure which are most frequently paraded 
for this purpose are “ frivolous,” “ grandiloquent,” “ theatri- 
cal,” “ wordy,” “superficial,” and the like. Now we venture 
the assertion, that we can produce from among English au- 
thors, — authors of great popularity too,— books which shall 
be unsurpassed in each of these characteristics, and which 
are at the same time admired and praised by the very critics 
who sneer at whatever is French as almost beneath notice. 
In point both of style and of matter, the literature of France 
may challenge comparison with that of either of the modern 
languages. ‘The only rivals likely to contest its claims are 
the German and the English. In the important element of 
style, it is far superior to the German, and in many features 
excels the English. The leading characteristics of French 
style are clearness, point, simplicity, grace, and fluency. If the 
object of language be to convey thought, it will not be dis- 
puted that these are merits of the first magnitude. Still less 
will it be denied, that in all these points of excellence the 
French leaves the German tongue hopelessly behind. And 
our own language, though perhaps unequalled in richness 
and power, must suffer the criticism, at least as to current 
modern usage, of a want of free, natural movement, a labored 
structure of sentences, and a large infusion of bookish and 
pedantic words. The idea expressed by the Latin word 
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“inconditus,” disorganized, or rather non-organized, is pecu- 
liarly appropriate to the style that disfigures so many English 
compositions. Our writers for the press—especially the 
periodical press—have no conception whatever of style, as 
an art. Hence they heap up a huge collection of sentences, 
in the most tumid and tumultuous way, in which all idea of 
sequence is lost soon after starting, and the graces of sim- 
plicity and clear-flowing speech are merged in a torrent of 
verbose and windy loquacity. So wide-spread has become 
this disease, that the appearance of any book, discourse, re- 
view-article, or newspaper-leader, written in terse and vigor- 
ous English, excites universal remark. 

Not only is our literature thus burdened with the vices of 
a cumbrous and chaotic style, but our language is suffering 
from a growing plethora of vicious forms of expression and 
slang phrases. Pure idiomatic English has become almost 
obsolete, and its place is usurped by a mongrel and depraved 
dialect, composed of the oddest jumble of French, German, 
fustian, and Billingsgate, with long words ending in ology, 
osity, and ation. This frightful medley of the worst ma- 
terials seems first to have risen from the gutter into ordi- 
nary conversation, then to have been imitated in the news- 
papers, and finally to have been reproduced in more perma- 
nent forms. ‘Their permanence, however, thanks to the pres- 
ervation of better models, and to the normal sanity of the 
human intellect, is not yet an established fact; and we con- 
gratulate our countrymen, in view of the vast daily spawn 
of the American press, and the enormous editions of irreclaim- 
able trash which are daily sold, that probably there are no 
books which the world will more willingly let die. 

But to return, the faults which in English books are well- 
nigh universal, seem to have almost no existence in the 
French. Speaking accurately and to the letter, it may be 
affirmed, that it would be impossible to find, in the whole 
body of French literature, any sustained instance of that 
cumbrous and unwieldy style which disfigures English com- 
position so extensively. On the other hand, all is clear, 
vivacious, and transparent; the even flow of the sentence is 
broken only by a gracefully recurring rise and fall; the peri- 
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ods are short, rapid, unelaborate ; and the long, involved sen- 
tences which so task the attention in English, and still more 
in German writers, are unknown. Nor is there any truth in 
the very popular notion, that this constant ease and polish of 
style involve shallowness of matter. On the contrary, it will 
be found that, among all the clear and perspicuous writers 
whom France has produced, the clearest and most perspicuous 
are her great thinkers, such as Pascal, Descartes, Voltaire, and 
Cousin. It is a singular delusion of some men, that obscurity 
of style is a necessary adjunct to profundity of thought, and 
that the most valuable ideas are always to be found disguised 
in misty labyrinths of words. ‘This delusion has been much 
supported by the fact, that many great thinkers have been 
indifferent masters of style; yet it requires but a moment’s 
reflection to see that these writers have been great, not be- 
cause of their obscurity, but in spite of it. Not an instance 
can be cited of any eflective, yet obscure writer, who would 
not have been much more effective by a more skilful use of 
language as the vehicle of thought. Does any one doubt, for 
example, that the great History of Niebuhr would exercise a 
far wider influence upon the world, were its immensely val- 
uable researches adorned by the highest literary art on the 
part of the historian ? 

Nor is it true that France has been deficient in solid and 
positive contributions to the sum of human knowledge. Her 
pre-eminence in all the physical sciences has long been con- 
ceded. In mathematics, nearly all the great writers whose 
works have become text-books are Frenchmen. In medical 
science, the researches of Frenchmen stand foremost and un- 
equalled. In history, France can furnish an array of great 
names, — Thierry, Michelet, Guizot, Thiers, Sismondi, D’ Au- 
bigné, Lamartine, — all of whom have become, by translation, 
familiar and indispensable companions to our studies. In phi- 
losophy, she possesses Descartes, Bayle, Malebranche, Helve- 
tius, Cousin, and Comte. In the imaginative walks of litera- 
ture, also, we find her only less conspicuous than in the more 
exact departments of science. ‘That language can hardly be 
called sterile in the materials of romance, which has produced 
three such novels as “ Consuelo,” “ Notre Dame de Paris,” and 
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“The Wandering Jew.” In poetry, the popular lyrics of Be- 
ranger are as yet unrivalled upon their own ground. In the 
drama, although it must be conceded that France has produced 
no unique like our own inspired and immortal Shakespeare, 
yet the names of Corneille, Racine, and Moliére will redeem 
her stage from any charge of intellectual poverty. We have 
not mentioned her two greatest writers, remarkable alike for 
the versatility and brilliancy of their powers, — Rousseau and 
Voltaire, — the former a perfect model of the union of intense 
and earnest thought with an exquisite and fascinating style, 
and the latter, in spite of all the limitations and drawbacks 
of character and creed which detract from his merits, still a 
master in all the varied functions of critic, novelist, historian, 
philosopher, dramatist, and poet. 

But we must return from this long digression, into which 
we have been betrayed by the desire of defending the native 
tongue of Victor Hugo from the ignorance of its detractors. 
We trust we have said enough to warrant the advice which 
we now give to those detractors, namely, that, before they 
sneer at the deficiencies of French literature, they at least 
learn to emulate its excellences. 

Let us now contemplate Victor Hugo in his character as a 
novelist. Sir Walter Scott has drawn a distinction between 
the novel and the romance, in saying that the novel is simply 
a fictitious narrative in prose, while the romance is a story of 
actions and adventures of an extraordinary and wonderful 
character. By this definition, the fictions of Victor Hugo 
are plainly to be classed in the romantic school. His first 
two romances, “ Haus d’Islande” and “ Bug-Jargal,” both 
produced at the age of twenty, though evincing much genius, 
are disfigured by strange and monstrous creations of fancy, 
which tend strongly to disgust the reader. And yet, by the 
side of these hideous characters, the young author has placed 
the most beautigal ideal figures. With these early fictions 
began to be developed in M. Hugo that tendency to a perfect 
antithesis between the good and the evil, the beautiful and 
the deformed, which pervades all his romances and dramas, 
and upon which, at a later period, he seems to have engrafted 
an entire dramatic system. In 1829, he published “ Les Der- 
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niers Jours d’un Condamné,” in which he vividly depicted 
and analyzed the tortures of a man left for execution. The 
terrific interest of the work gave it an immediate success. It 
is an eloquent and harrowing appeal for humanity, invoking 
respect for human life, even when sullied with blood. Some 
passages in it seem as if written with the iron pen of Dante. 
This was the first occasion on which our author turned his 
genius to the service of a humane reform. He has since lost 
no opportunity of publicly protesting against the death- 
penalty, and it may be said that no living writer (with the 
single exception, perhaps, of Charles Dickens) has written 
with so much power against the barbarous and disgusting 
usage of capital punishment. 

The great romance of Victor Hugo is his “ Notre Dame de 
Paris.” On this work, which is the history of a foundling, 
brought up within the walls of the Cathedral of that name, Vic- 
tor Hugo has lavished the entire force of his creative power. 
The work is of remarkable originality in all its parts, and no 
scene or character can be traced as an imitation of any model. 
The vivid contrasts in which it abounds, — the hideous ugli- 
ness of Quasimodo, with the angelic beauty of Esmeralda, — 
illustrate the artistic creed of our author just alluded to, that 
the essence of art lies in the exhibition of contrasts. The book 
has great faults of execution, is full of extravagances of style 
and sentiment, and yet displays so much energy and grace, such 
passion, such power, and such genius, that the reader, affected 
to the very centre of his being, and unable to take account of 
the variety of his sensations, surrenders his critical faculties, 
and does involuntary homage to the power of the author. 

But if the genius of Victor Hugo is great as a novelist, it is 
still greater as a poet. And he seems to be almost equally 
distinguished in the lyric and the dramatic schools of poetry. 
His first publication was the “ Odes et Ballades,” a volume 
strewn with beautiful verses, inspired witg a religious and 
royalist enthusiasm. His next volume of lyric poetry was 
“Les Orientales,’ — differing widely in form and substance 
from any of his other works. This collection, the idea of 
which was a sudden fantasy which flashed across his mind 
one evening in connection with some reminiscence of Spain, 
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depicts Moorish and Oriental life in its many romantic phases. 
Here his lyrical power appears in its greatest lustre. The 
French language had never before arrived at such a degree of 
flexibility and beauty of poetic diction. Never were poems 
so distinguished for harmony, delicacy, smoothness of rhythm, 
richness of coloring, and profusion of imagery. In another 
publication, “ Les Feuilles d’Automne,” Victor Hugo culti- 
vates a different field of fancy. In these poems, the strains are 
pure and simple, the sentiments calm, tender, and domestic. 
They are chiefly of a religious tendency, diversified with glow- 
ing, spontaneous effasions of youthful hopes and affections. 
One of them, entitled “ La Pricre pour tous,” is one of the 
most touching devotional poems we have ever read, and leaves 
Pope’s “ Universal Prayer” at a cold and impassable dis- 
tance. In his “ Chants du Crépuscule,” — “ Twilight Songs,” 
—our poet sings of the emotions that assail us in the twi- 
light of life, when the hope of earthly happiness is gone, and 
the soul is absorbed in contemplation of the eternal change. 
Some of the finest specimens of psychological poetry which 
the present century has produced are to be found in this vol- 
ume. It would be erroneous to suppose that these various 
collections of poems are loose and desultory pieces thrown 
at random into a volume. On the contrary, each has a 
special object, and represents a particular idea. 

“Les Voix Intérieures,” which followed the “ Twilight 
Songs,” are a series of poems devoted to the family aflec- 
tions. But unfortunately the lustre of the poet’s genius 
seems here to desert him, and he has many feeble and poor 
lines. Amid numerous faulty and irregular compositions, 
marked by wild eccentricity, only a few gleam as bright and 
lustrous gems. On the appearance of this volume, the 
warmest admirers of Victor Hugo stood mute with sorrow 
and chagrin. His vein seemed exhausted, and France began 
to deplore the premature decline of her most brilliant poetic 
star. This proved, however, too hasty an impression, as the 
poet afterward demonstrated by the publication of “Les 
Rayons et les Ombres,” in which he seems to have surpassed 
all his former efforts. As @ whole, it is undoubtedly to be con- 
sidered his most faultless production, since every poem it con- 
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tains beams with intelligence and genius. “ There is infinite 
sweetness, pathos, and harmony in these poems. Pensive, 
serene, and peaceful glides along — among homely haunts, by 
the household hearth, amid the fields, the hamlets, and the 
woods—the verse that elsewhere rolls its mighty stream 
around kings and conquerors, triumphs and trophies, shattered 
thrones and contending factions. There is no lack of variety 
in his poetry. Few are the children of song in whom will be 
found a greater diversity of matter, a more free and facile 
multiformity of style.” nnui is a state of feeling never 
produced in his readers, and the charge of mechanical struc- 
ture and wearisome monotony of rhythm, so often brought 
against French poetry, applies to none of his poems. 

The latest lyric production of Victor Hugo is a volume of 
political poems, entitled “ Chatiments,” printed at Jersey in 
1853, and published at Geneva. ‘This little volume is a col- 
lection of lyrics in various metres, all bearing upon the recent 
political events in France. In it he takes up the burden of 
his next preceding work, “ Napoléon le Petit,’ and summons 
the Emperor to the bar of justice, in the most thrilling and 
powerful verse which has ever flowed from his pen. Although 
the book may be termed a monody, in which the author sings 
the requiem of French liberty, it yet partakes of that infinite 
variety of treatment which characterizes all his works. Now 
we hear a melodious wail over the dead body of some ex- 
iled republican; now, a fierce upbraiding of imperial treach- 
ery ; now, a lofty and musical apostrophe to the martyrs of the 
4th of December; now, a sharp, short satire, aimed at some 
courtly debauchee, every rhyme in which bites to the quick ; 
and now, an impassioned call to the republicans to keep alive 
their faith and courage. This volume of “ Chatiments,” like 
the “ Napoléon le Petit,” is, of course, interdicted in France. 

The dramatic poetry of Victor Hugo may be said to have 
inaugurated a new era in French literature. Before his ad- 
vent, the stage was usurped by the so-called “ classic” school 
of dramas, the characteristics of which were tameness, cor- 
rectness, and implicit obedience to all the unities of Aristotle. 
Victor Hugo was unfitted, by his romantic imagination and 
the intensity of his nature, for working freely after the old 
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models, and accordingly we find him, in the preface to his 
drama of “ Cromwell,” boldly declaring war against Aristotle 
and Racine, coming to an open rupture with the established 
dramatic authorities, and standing forth as the herald of a 
new school. He asserts that in Shakespeare alone is to be 
found the type of the true dramatic art. Corneille, Racine, 
and Voltaire he summarily dethrones. “ The characteristic 
of the drama,” says he, “is the real. The real results from the 
natural combination of two types, the sublime and the gro- 
tesque, which mingle in the drama as they are mingled in 
creation. Everything that is in nature is in art.”. This new 
creed was hailed by many with enthusiasm, but drew down 
upon its author the scornful attacks of the whole classic 
school. In pursuance of it, Victor Hugo produced drama 
after drama, in which he pushed the license of irregularity to 
extremes, and, by the profuse employment of grotesque and 
horrible characters and situations, startled even the friends of 
the new school. Still, these dramas sparkle with innumerable 
beauties of thought, device, and expression, which gleam like 
twinkling lights in a dark and perturbed atmosphere. In 
1830, Hugo prepared to make his first attack on the stiff and 
unnatural dramatic system prevalent in his country. His 
play of “ Hernani” was for the first time brought out at the 
Théitre Francais. The indignation of the old, and the en- 
thusiasm of the new party, knew no bounds. The classic 
school opposed with bitter ridicule the entrance of the “ Bar- 
barians” into the dramatic sanctuary. The Academy even 
went so far as to lay a complaint against the innovation at 
the foot of the throne. But Charles X., with great good sense, 
replied, that in matters of art he was no more than a private 
person. Meanwhile the drama, which was far superior to any 
of its predecessors, succeeded. 

This is no place to enter at length upon the old quarrel 
between the classic and the romantic schools of art. Our 
own impression is that the true secret of power lies in the 
union of the two. Henry Taylor, in the elaborate preface to 
his elaborate drama of “ Philip Van Artevelde,” takes occa- 
sion to arraign a number of the great poets of the earlier part 
of our century, for their open rebellion against the rules of 
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correct taste, and their wide departure, both in subject and 
in style, from the classic models. Byron and Shelley he calls 
the high-priests of the fantastical school of poetry. Now, it 
appears to us that no greater service has in modern times 
been rendered to art than the widening of the domain of po- 
etry by these very writers, the dethronement, as objects of ex- 
clusive and unreasonable idolatry, of such correct and classic 
authors as Pope, Johnson, and Addison, and the establishment 
of a free, impassioned, and imaginative school of poetry. The 
most correct taste is not that which is satisfied only with the 
even and elaborate structures of art, but that which relishes 
the wild, flowing, and beautiful, though often irregular, out- 
lines of nature. Give us the craggy rocks and the lofty 
mountain, though we take with them the storm and the ava- 
lanche, rather than confine us to the dreary and monotonous, 
though secure, level of the plain. To be sure, writers may 
abuse the freedom of nature, and there is danger that liberty 
may degenerate into license ; but it is better to run the hazard 
of an occasional shock to our taste, than to endure the silent 
and eternal gnawings of ennui. We are thankful, then, to 
Victor Hugo for having recalled French dramatic composition 
from the tame and trite models which had usurped the stage, 
to a freer and more natural, if sometimes objectionable style. 
We come now, in the last place, to consider Victor Hugo 
in the character of an orator, political writer, and pamphleteer. 
Two volumes of speeches and addresses from his pen have 
been published since his exile in the isle of Jersey, besides the 
famous political diatribe entitled “ Napoléon le Petit.” All 
these productions display the characteristic merits and de- 
fects of our author. The style is bold, vivid, intense, full of 
epigrammatic point, and abounding with the richest profusion 
of poetic imagery. He deals often in climax, and sometimes 
in hyperbole. The former rhetorical figure he sometimes em- 
ploys with prodigious effect. All the most striking figures of 
rhetoric are pressed into the service of his thought. He apos- 
trophizes heaven, hell, civilization, tyranny, glory, democracy, 
Napoléon le Petit, Napoléon le Grand, the memory of the 
martyrs of liberty, the shades of departed tyrants. He in- 
vokes to his aid every power of the mind, every passion of the 
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soul, every impulse of the imagination. He startles us by the 
boldness and vigor of his thought, no less than by the inten- 
sity of his style. Every one will remember an eloquent eulogy 
pronounced in April, 1853, over the grave of a refugee who 
died and was buried in the isle of Jersey, which was trans- 
lated for the English press, and widely circulated in this 
country. His speech, also, in defence of his son, Charles 
Hugo, prosecuted and convicted for writing an article reflect- 
ing on the execution of a condemned criminal, was a weighty 
and aflecting appeal for humanity and the freedom of the 
press. But it is chiefly in his “ Napoléon le Petit” that will 
be found in their most striking form all the characteristics of 
his style. This book is full of vivid antithesis, impassioned 
appeal, fierce denunciation, biting sarcasm, glowing apostro- 
phe, towering climax, and terrible invective. His mind is 
filled with the one great fact of Napoleon’s treason, his double 
violation of the oaths of a prince and the honor of a man, his 
stealthy and insidious plots and preparations for the Coup 
d@ Etat, his suppression of the liberty of the press, his choking 
of the freedom of debate, his proscription of the eighty-four 
representatives of the people, his massacre of the three hun- 
dred on the 4th of December, his transportation to Africa of ten 
thousand patriots, and his driving into exile, by fears of prose- 
cution, of forty thousand more. Victor Hugo sees none of 
the palliating circumstances furnished by state emergencies 
and popular connivance, but pours out upon the head of the 
successful criminal all the vials of his wrath. He denounces 
against him the hatred of his contemporaries, the sure sen- 
tence of history, and the retributions of the judgment to come. 
He institutes remorseless parallels between Napoleon and 
Nero, Domitian, and 'Torquemada. He denounces his vices, 
satirizes his weaknesses, and blazes with indignation at his 
crimes. He catalogues those crimes in language which al- 
most makes the blood to curdle and the flesh to creep. He 
gibbets their author in the gaze of the world, transfixed with 
the arrows of the most withering scorn, and only not con- 
sumed with the hottest breath of his indignation. Whatever 
may be our opinion of the correctness of his judgment and 
the fairness of his book, we cannot refuse to it the foremost 
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place at the head of all political diatribes. The strongest let- 
ters of Junius appear tame in the comparison, and the laurels 
of the first pamphleteers of France, Paul Louis Courier and 
De Cormenin, fade into obscurity before it. 

We have hitherto abstained froni illustrating our criticisms 
of our author by extracts, for the obvious reasons, that his 
poetry is incapable of being adequately rendered, and his 
romances afford no detached passages suitable for translation. 
The book which we are now considering, being to a great 
degree free from these obstacles, may enable us to verify our 
judgment by a few extracts. We must forewarn our readers, 
that even the best translation must fall short of the original, 
and that our attempted version should by no means be taken 
as a full expression of the powers of the author. 


“Tlistory has its tigers. The historians, those immortal keepers of 
ferocious animals, exhibit to the nations that imperial menagerie. 
Tacitus has seized and confined eight or ten of these tigers in the iron 
cages of his style. Behold them: they are frightful and superb; their 
spots constitute a part of their beauty. This is Nimrod, the hunter of 
men; that is Busiris, the tyrant of Egypt; that other is Phalaris, who 
caused men to be baked alive in a brazen bull, that he might hear the 
bull bellow ; here is Ahasuerus, who tore the scalp from the heads of the 
seven Maccabees, and caused them to be roasted alive; there is Nero, 
the burner of Rome, who wrapped the Christians in wax and bitumen, 
and set them on fire like torches ; there ig Tiberius, the man of Caprez ; 
there is Domitian; here is Caracalla; there is Heliogabalus ; that other 
is Commodus, who has this merit the more in the horror which he 
inspires, that he was the son of Marcus Aurelius; these are the Czars; 
those, the Sultans; there go the Popes, — behold among them the tiger 
Borgia; see Philip, called the Good, as the Furies were called Eumen- 
ides; see Richard IIL., sinister and deformed; behold, with his great 
face and his huge belly, Henry VIII., who, of five wives that he had, 
murdered three; see Christiern II., the Nero of the North; behold 
Philip IL, the Demon of the South. They are frightful; hear them 
roar ; consjder them, one after the other. The historian brings them out 
before you; the historian exhibits them, furious and terrible, at the 
side of the cage, opens for you their jaws, lets you see their teeth, shows 
you their claws ; you can say of every one of them, ‘It isa royal tiger.’ 
In truth, they have been taken upon their thrones. Tistory leads them 
forth across the ages. She takes care that they shall not die ; they are 
her tigers. 
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“She does not mingle with them the jackals. She keeps and guards 
apart those unclean beasts. M. Louis Bonaparte will be found, with 
Claudius, with Ferdinand VII. of Spain, with Ferdinand IT. of Naples, 
in the cage of the hyenas. 

“He is a little of a brigand, and very much of a knave. We see 
always in him the poor prince of industry, who lived by his wits in 
England; his actual prosperity, his triumph, and his glory, and his 
success, go for nothing here; that mantle of purple is dragged under 
the mire of his boots. Napoléon le Petit, nothing more, nothing less : 
the title of our book is good. The baseness of his vices detracts from 
the grandeur of his crimes. What would you have? Peter the Cruel 
massacred, but did not rob. Henry ITI. assassinated, but did not swin- 
dle. Timour trampled little children under the feet of his horses, just 
as M. Bonaparte exterminated women and old men on the Boulevards ; 
but he did not lie. Listen to the Arabian historian: ‘Timour Beg, 
Sahib Keran,— ruler of the world, and of his age, ruler of the plane- 
tary conjunctions, — was born at Kesch, in 1336. He strangled a hun- 
dred thousand captives. When he besieged Siwas, the inhabitants, to 
appease him, sent out to him a thousand little children, each bearing a 
Koran upon his head, and shouting, Allah! Allah! He caused the 
sacred books to be removed with respect, and the children to be crushed 
under the feet of horses. He employed seventy thousand human heads, 
with cement, stones, and bricks, in building towers at Hérat, at Sebz- 
var, at Tékrit, at Aleppo, at Bagdad. He despised lying; when he 
had given his word, he always kept it.’ 

“M. Bonaparte is not of that stature. He has not that dignity 
which the great despots of the East and of the West mingled with their 
ferocity. The Cesarean grandeur is wanting to him. To keep a good 
countenance, and maintain a proper air among all those illustrious exe- 
cutioners who have tortured humanity these four thousand years, one 
must not hesitate in his mind between a general of division and a 
beater of the big drum on the Champs Elysées; one must not have 
been policeman at London; one must not have endured, with eyes cast 
* down, in full assembly of the peers, the haughty contempt of M. Mag- 
nan; one must not have been called pickpocket by the English journals ; 
one must not have been threatened with Clichy; one must not repre- 
sent, in a word, all that there is in man of the knave.” 


Our next extract is a touching description of the sad lot of 
the forty thousand exiled republicans. 
“The exiles are scattered abroad: Destiny has her winds, which 


seatter men like a handful of ashes. Some are in Belgium, in Pied- 
99 . 
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mont, in Switzerland, where they have no liberty; others are in Lon- 
don, where they have no roof to their heads. This man, a peasant, has 
been torn from his native homestead; that one, a soldier, has only the 
stump of his sword, which has been broken in his hand; that other, a 
laborer, is ignorant of the language of the country, is without clothes 
and without shoes, knows not what he shall eat on the morrow; this 
one has quitted a wife and children, a well-beloved group, the end of 
his labor, the joy of his life; that, has an old mother, with white hairs, 
who bemoans him; this one has an aged father, who will die without 
ever seeing him again; that other is a lover, and has left behind some 
adored being who must forget him. They raise their heads, they 
stretch out their hands one to another, they smile; there is no people 
that does not view them on their passage to exile with respect, and 
that does not contemplate with profound tenderness, as one of the most 
beautiful spectacles which Fortune can give to men, all those serene 
consciences, all those broken hearts. 

“ They suffer, they are silent; in them the citizen has sacrificed the 
man; they look fixedly in the face of adversity; they do not even cry 
out, on the pitiless verge of misfortune, ‘ Civis Romanus sum!’ but the 
night, when one dreams, when everything in the strange city is clothed 
with sadness, for what seemeth cold by the light of day becomes terri- 
ble and funereal at twilight, — but the night, when one cannot sleep, — 
the most stoical spirits are open to the inroads of sorrow and of grief ! 
Where are the little children? who shall give them bread? who 
shall give them their father’s kiss? Where is the wife? where the 
mother? where the brother? where are they all? And the songs 
which one heard at evening in his native tongue, where are they? 
Where is the grove, the tree, the footpath, the roof full of nests, 
the belfry surrounded with graves? Where is the street, where the 
faubourg, the lantern lighted before the gate, the friends, the work- 
shop, the business, the accustomed labor? And the furniture sold at 
public outery, the auctioneer invading the domestic sanctuary! Oh! 
what eternal adieus! Destroyed, dead, scattered to the four winds, that 
moral being which we call the household hearth, and which consists not 
only in conversation, in tenderness, and in embraces, but which is also 
composed of hours, of habits, of the visits of friends, of the laughter of 
this one, of the pressure of the hand of that, of the view we saw from 
such a window, of the place where was such a piece of furniture, of the 
arm-chair where the grandfather used to sit, of the carpet where the 
first-born has played! ‘Torn from us all those objects on which was 
imprinted our life! Vanished for ever the visible form of all our souve- 
nirs! There are in grief intimate and obscure recesses, where even the 
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most intrepid courage yields. The Roman orator stretched out his 
head without blenching to the dagger of the centurion Lenas; but he 
wept when he thought of his house demolished by Clodius.” 


Our closing extract is a graphic account of the spirit which 
moved the outbreak of the Revolution of 1548, and the spirit 
which counteracted it. 


“Providence conducts to maturity, by the law of universal life, men, 
things, and events. It suffices, in order that an old world may disap- 
pear, that civilization, ascending continually towards its meridian, should 
shine upon old institutions, old prejudices, old laws, old customs. That 
radiance burns up and devours the past. At its influence, slowly, and 
without shock, what ought to decay, decays ; what ought to decline, de- 
clines ; the wrinkles of age grow over all doomed things, — over castes, 
codes, institutions, religions. This work of decrepitude goes on, in 
some sort, of itself. Yet it is a fruitful decrepitude, under which shoots 
the germ of the new life. Little by little the ruin is prepared; deep, 
invisible cracks spread here and there in the darkness, and crumbles to 
dust from below that venerable pile which stil! stands secure above: 
and behold, some fine day, all at once, that assemblage of worm-eaten 
facts, of which decaying societies are composed, becomes rotten; the 
edifice is shaken, loosened, and leans over. Then all goes for nothing 
henceforward. Let there arrive one of those giants peculiar to revolu- 
tions, let but the giant raise his hand, and all is over. There is an hour 
in history when a hunch of the elbow of a Danton may overthrow 
Europe. 

“1848 was one of those hours ;—old feudal, monarchical, and papal 
Europe, plastered up so fatally for France in 1815, began to totter. 
But a Danton was wanting. The overthrow did not come. Men have 
often said, in the hackneyed phraseology applied to such events, that 
1848 had opened a gulf in human affairs. No. The corpse of the 
past being like a dead weight upon Europe, 1848 opened a grave in 
which to inter that corpse. It is that grave which men mistook for a 
gulf. 

“In 1848, everything which held by the past,—all that survived 
of that corpse, met before that grave, — not only kings on their thrones, 
cardinals under their hats, judges under the shadow of their guillotine, 
captains on their war-horses,— were moved: but whoever had an 
interest of whatever sort in that which was about to disappear; who- 
ever cultivated to his profit a social fiction, or had an abuse to lease or 
to hire ; whoever was keeper of a lie, guardian of a prejudice, or farmer 
of a superstition ; whoever robbed, extorted, oppressed, lied; whoever 
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sold by false weights, from those who altered a balance to those who 
falsified the Bible, from the bad merchant to the bad priest, from 
those who swindled by figures to those who made money by 
miracles ;—all, from a certain Jewish banker, who fancied himself a 
little of a Catholic, to a certain Catholic bishop, who became a little 
of a Jew, —all the men of the past turned their heads towards each 
other, and trembled. 

“ That grave which was yawning for them, and into which were to fall 
all those fictions which have weighed upon mankind for so many ages, 
they resolved to close. They resolved to wall it up, to fill it with 
stones and with rubbish, and to erect upon that pile a gibbet, and to 
crucify upon that gibbet, warm and bleeding, that grand criminal, the 
truth. 

“ They resolved to make an end, once for all, of the spirit of free- 
dom and emancipation, and to arrest and turn back for ever the ascend- 
ing force of humanity. 

“ The enterprise was formidable : — to undo the labor of twenty gener- 
ations ; to strangle in the nineteenth century, seizing them by the throat, 
three centuries, the sixteenth, the seventeenth, and the eighteenth, — 
that is to say, Luther, Descartes, and Voltaire, — religious inquiry, phil- 
osophic inquiry, universal inquiry ; to crush throughout Europe that 
immense vegetation of free thought, springing up here like a huge oak, 
there like a blade of grass; to marry the knout and the crosier ; to dif- 
fuse more of Spain in the South, and more of Russia in the North ; to re- 
vive all that they could of the Inquisition, and to extinguish all that they 
could of intelligence ; to stultify the youth, in other words, to brutalize 
the future ; to cause the world to assist at the auto da fé of ideas; to 
overthrow the tribunes ; to suppress the journal, the hand-bill, the book, 
the speech, the ery, the murmur, the whisper; to enforce silence ; to 
prosecute thought, in the case of the printer, in the composing-stick, 
in the type, in the stereotype, in the lithograph, in the picture, in the 
theatre, on the platform, in the book of the schoolmaster, in the pack 
of the colporteur; to give to every man, for faith, for law, for aim, and 
for God,— material interest; to say to the people, ‘Eat, and think 
not’; to take away from man the brain, and leave him only the belly ; 
to extinguish individual enterprise, local life, national enthusiasm, all 
those profound instincts which impel men towards the right ; to annihi- 
late that personality of the nations, which men call country ; to destroy 
nationality among scattered and dismembered people, the constitution 
oo in constitutional states, the republic in France, liberty everywhere ; to 
set foot in every direction upon human effort ; — in a word, to close that 
culf which is called Progress. 
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“Such was the vast, enormous, European plan, which no one con- 
ceived, for none of those men of the Old World had the genius for that, 
but which all pursued. As to the plan in itself, as to that gigantic idea 
of universal oppression, whence came it? Who can tell? Men saw it 
in the air. It appeared on the side of the past. It enlightened certain 
minds. It pointed out certain modes of action. It was a kind of glim- 
mer issuing from the lamp of Machiavelli. 

“ At certain moments in human history, at some things that are 
plotted, at some things that are done, it seems as if all the old demons 
of humanity — Louis XI., Philip I1., Catherine de’ Medici, the Duke of 
Alba, Torquemada — were gathered apart in a corner, seated around 
a table, and holding council. We look, we regard them, and instead of 
these colossals, we find only abortions. We expected the Duke of 
Alba, we find Schwartzenberg; we looked for Torquemada, and 
behold Veuillot. The old European despotism continues its march, 
under the lead of these little men, and goes always on. It is like the 
Czar Peter in his travels. ‘We made relays of whatever we found, 
writes he; ‘when we could get no more Tartar horses, we took up 
with asses.’ To attain that end, the subjection of all men and all 
things, it was necessary to enter upon a path, obscure, tortuous, steep, 
difficult ; they did enter it. Some of those who entered it knew what 
they were doing. 

“ Parties live upon words; those men whom 1848 had frightened and 
rallied together have found their catchwords, — religion, family, prop- 
erty. They attacked, with that vulgar address which sutlices when men 
speak to fear, certain obscure quarters of what is called socialism. The 
struggle was to save—re gion, property, and family. ‘ Follow your 
banners!’ cried they. The herd of frightened interests rushed after 
them. 

“They coalesced, they made front, they gathered a party. They 
had a crowd around them. That crowd was composed of divers ele- 
ments. The landholder joined it because his rents had come down; 
the peasant, because he had paid the forty-five centimes; the man w ho 
did not believe in God thought it was necessary to save religion, because 
he had been forced to sell his houses. They separated from this crowd 
the force which it contained, and availed themselves of it. They en- 
forced the system of oppression by every means, — by the law, by the 
vote, by the legislature, by the tribune, by the jury, by the magistracy, 
by the police; in Lombardy, by the sabre ; in Naples, by the galleys; 
in Hungary, by the gibbet. To restrain intelligence,—to put the 
chain upon human intellects, — their fugitive slaves,—to prevent the 
past from disappearing, to prevent the future from being born, — to con- 
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tinue themselves kings, princes, nobles, privileged classes, — every- 
thing became good, everything just; all was legitimate. They organ- 
ized for the necessities of the struggle, and spread abroad in the world, 
a kind of moral ambuscade against freedom, which Ferdinand put in 
action at Palermo, Antonelli at Rome, Schwartzenberg at Milan and 
at Pesth, and, still later, the men of December, those wolves of the 
state, at Paris.” 


Arr. LII.—The Lives and Times of the Chief Justices of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. By Henry Fianvers. 
First Series: John Jay, John Rutledge. Philadelphia: Lip- 
pincott, Grambo, & Co. 1855. 8vo. pp. 645. 


Ir is to Roger North, in his Lives of his illustrious breth- 
ren, that we are indebted for one of the most discriminating 
and satisfactory elucidations existing in our language, of 
the plan upon which the biography of a great man should be 
built. He very justly compares the biographer’s labors to 
those of a portrait-painter, whose works would be held as 
naught, were he to omit presenting upon his canvas the blem- 
ishes as well as the beauties of his subject, and who is held 
by the rules of his art to a strict accountability in transferring 
the living features of his original to a mute immortality. 
True it is, that a Vandyke or a Sir Joshua may excel in that 
delicate flattery, and that rare aptitude of conception and of 
touch, which unite to invest a form with the attributes of a 
hero of romance, or the airy lightness and grace of a being of 
another sphere; but this, so far from militating against our 
proposition, is but confirmatory of it. With all their power, 
these great artists have never dared to lose sight of the pri- 
mary object. ‘To make a pleasing picture was not more their 
aim than to make a good likeness. Every one who recollects 
— and who does not? — that superb passage in which Scott 
renders from the involuntary lips of Cromwell an extorted 
tribute to the Flemish brush that painted Charles the First, 
will comprehend our meaning. And it is to a like eminence 
of art that the biographer should bend his aspirations; nor 
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neglect, for the pretence of an unnatural pre-eminence above 
his fellows, to give us those real traits of character which con- 
stitute the distinguishing marks of the man. “If the history 
of a life,” says honest Roger, “hangs altogether upon great 
importances, such as concern the church and state, and drops 
the peculiar economy and private conduct of the person that 
gives title to the work, it may be a history, and a very good 
one, but of anything rather than that person’s life.” 

Never were words spoken more apposite than these, and 
never has a rule been more generally disregarded. It appears 
to have become a cardinal principle with almost every biog- 
rapher, to consider his hero less as a human being than as an 
ill-used demigod, whom the jealousy or blindness of his time 
had cheated of his due honors. In the execution of his task, 
the writer seems to clothe himself with the properties of an 
avenging Nemesis, resolute to compel the recognition of those 
merits to which mankind has hitherto been insensible. To 
the truly great there is nothing more degrading than this 
enforced association with that which is ignoble ; that which, in 
itself mean, shows more meanly than ever in comparison with 
the giants by whom it stands. “ Pigmies are pigmies still, 
though perched on Alps”; and though it often happens that 
the identical means by which the impostor is brought into 
notice become at once the monument of his downfall, — 
though he soar like Icarus, only to be whirled 

“ From high, 
To grinning Scorn a sacrifice, 
And bitter Infamy,” — 
yet it is not the less a wrong done to those who have earned 
our veneration, to permit the sanctuary of their fame to be 
polluted by such a “midnight crew.” 

There is, however, a certain class of pretenders to greatness, 
who claim, and to whom we willingly concede, a disgusting 
precedence ; who, by their mischievous example, may have 
already accomplished much harm to public morals and to 
public taste. "Were it merely to strip empty folly of its tinsel, 
we would hardly turn aside. It struts its brief hour in the 
sun, and ere night is forgotten. We never heard that any 
one was seriously oppressed by the glory, living or posthu- 
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mous, of Timothy Dexter, or “the great Twalmley, the in- 
ventor of the celebrated smoothing-iron.” But when, with 
Folly, Vice strives for superiority in the breast of him who 
holds up his own picture for our admiration, it is high time, 
we think, to enter a protest. The land has been plagued with 
autobiographies, where characters conspicuous neither for 
public merit nor for private worth are with venal eagerness 
obtruded upon the public attention. Deeds which a person 
of any sensibility should blush to have committed are unhesi- 
tatingly brought forward by their perpetrator to give a zest to 
his pages, a point to his tale. That, in the pursuit of gain, a 
man should incur the risk of being sent to gaol or to Coventry, 
is, unhappily, no solecism in human nature; but that he 
should, for the sake of a further pittance, proclaim his own 
infamy, argues a strange degree of moral abasement. Sucha 
man is the true Yahoo of the race. 

Nor is it always the lot even of a man really worthy of 
high praise to meet his just deserts. He is as often injured as 
benefited by the unjust system of indiscriminate eulogy to 
which we have already alluded. His success is often attribut- 
ed to those opposing qualities, distorted in representation to 
the semblance of virtues, in whose very despite he succeeded. 
To find a chronicler who, with a full sense of the merits of 
that career which forms the burden of his strain, is not blind 
to its blemishes,—who beneath the Julian laurel perceives 
the baldness of the naked skull, — is not the fortune of all the 
heroes who have flourished since the days of Agamemnon. 
It is a gratification as rare as welcome to find that faculty so 
well displayed in the volume before us, where are brought 
together two characters alike eminent for public services, yet 
differing foto calo upon many questions of public duty and 


































policy. 

The historian of the Chief Justices of the United States has 
undertaken one of the noblest tasks ever afforded to the pen 
of man. ‘To no page of our national career can the mind 
recur with such unalloyed satisfaction. The annals of no 
other land offer a more noble succession of professional abil- 
ity, mental vigor, and unblemished integrity, in the first law- 
officers of the realm. The light of a Marshall will hardly pale 
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even beside that of a Hardwicke or a Mansfield; but however 
rigidly we may search, no Macclesfield can be found upon 
the scroll ;— from first to last, the ermine has been kept pure 
and unsullied. Of human frailties, our sages have doubt- 
less had their share, for they were human; but not a breath 
has ever impeached the integrity of their public lives. With 
equal hand, and with unsparing diligence, they have continued 
since the foundation of the empire to measure out justice 
alike to rich and to poor. The proscribed Tory, contending 
with the embodied wrath of a powerful state, found there a 
tribunal which neither the fear of a people, nor its favor, could 
induce to swerve a tittle from the direct line. The fallen 
statesman, on whose head were opened all the vials of private 
jealousy and of public hate, there found an arbiter whose firm 
mind no elemental convulsion nor popular strife could dis- 
turb. Elevated by the dignity of their office, and the respect- 
ability of their characters, far above the noisy bustle of the 
crowd, they shine, as it were, in a firmament all their own ; 
where 
“No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain 
Breaks the serene of heaven.” 

We should be sorry to have it inferred, from anything that 
has hitherto dropped from us, that there was aught in the 
character of Joun Jay of which even the most virtuous of 
statesmen need have been ashamed. His death-bed was in 
strict keeping with his whole life, the crowning triumph, as it 
were, of a long career of dutiful and pious deeds. But it is 
so much the fashion now-a-days to make every Revolutionary 
patriot perform actions and imagine sentiments which were, 
in point of fact, utterly foreign to his hand and head,— to 
portray the genius of American Independence springing, 
Minerva-like, into full being from his brain, and radiant in 
celestial armor,—that in sober truth one is almost disap- 
pointed in opening a volume which presents to us, in calm, 
steady colors, the faithful picture of that gradual and slow 
operation of causes which, during the decade immediately 
preceding the Revolution, was training the hearts of men to 
exchange a loyal devotion to the mother country for indigna- 
tion and anger, tempered for a while by the hope of a speedy 
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accommodation, and subsequently to abandon this ground 
for that of undisguised and overt hostility. If biography be 
really history teaching by example, all will concede that it is 
useless unless true; else the wanderings of Sinbad the Sailor, 
or of Captain Lemuel Gulliver, would be as serviceable to the 
voyager as those of Scoresby or of Ross. To paint man such 
as he really is not, is the province of romance ; the description 
may be entertaining, but perhaps not instructive. ‘To be 
enlightened by the genius, to be warned by the example, of 
those who have gone before, to learn to shun the dangerous 
rocks and sunken shoals on which they have split, or to be 
fired to emulate their glorious hardihood in moments of peril- 
ous confusion, should be our more serious instigation to the 
study of their lives. And nowhere will the reader find a more 
valuable lesson than in that of John Jay. 

The history of this eminent statesman has already been 
well told by his son, and very ill by others whom it is not 
necessary now to mention. Mr. Flanders, therefore, would 
seem to have had little else to do than to travel upon a beaten 
path. Fortunately for himself and the public, however, new 
lights have of late years been shed upon some of the most 
important scenes of Jay’s career, and that which his son 
could only hint is now susceptible of proof positive. Other- 
wise we should hardly venture to dwell very long on a sub- 
ject that cannot be new to a majority of our readers. 

On the 12th of December, 1745, in the village, as it might 
then almost have been styled, of New York, was born John 
Jay. For conscience’ sake and the love of God’s word, his 
ancestors had alienated themselves from their native shores, 
whither fortune and friends, their children’s cradles and their 
mothers’ graves, in vain lured their return. And their virtue 
brought its own reward; for it is not in the chain of prob- 
ability that on any other soil than this such long generations 
of domestic happiness, brightened, in time, by such illustrious 
fame, should have been their lot. 

The youthful life of Jay was sober, discreet, and pious. If 
not distinguished in early years by precocious ability, he at 
least secured the more solid advantages of a healthy and 
vigorous frame. With an industry restrained only by a rare 
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judgment, he passed through his collegiate career, honored 
with the amplest triumphs of that little world; and with a 
like perseverance and success he applied himself to the study 
of the law. The delving toils of the student of those days 
are well described by our author; when as yet Blackstone 
and Kent were not, and the paths to professional learning 
were anything but smooth. Bracton and Fleta, Coke on Lit- 
tleton and the Year-Books, still lay, mighty stumbling-blocks, 
across his path, daunting the courage and confusing the brain 
of the bewildered novice ; and hence the tedious probation 
ere an apprentice arrived at the full dignities of the long robe. 
With all his application and ability, Jay was four years at 
the desk before he was admitted to the bar. 

It was not until 1774 that Mr. Jay became at all involved 
in public life; and interesting as is the sketch of New York 
politics of that period which Mr. Flanders presents to us, we 
‘annot pause to do more than refer the historical student to 
it as a passage of remarkable accuracy and value. In its ex- 
amination, he will perceive how Jay, at first counselling con- 
ciliation, advanced step by step to a position of firm resist- 
ance to the extravagances of the ministry. It has been igno- 
rantly asserted, that he was from the outset the advocate and 
friend of independence. So far from this being the case, he 
was at that period, in common with a majority of his Whig 
fellow-citizens, opposed to even a non-importation or non- 
consumption agreement, unless the sentiment of the whole 
continent should imperatively demand such measures. He 
evidently reprobated the violence of the Boston mobs, and 
deemed the victims of their excesses amply entitled to have 
their losses redressed by those who had tacitly permitted 
them. But at the same time he was clear on the great ques- 
tions at issue between Great Britain and America. As a 
delegate to the Congress which met at Carpenter’s Hall in 
Philadelphia on the 5th of September, 1774, his conduct was 
in strict accordance with these views. On the floor, however, 
were assembled Whigs of every complexion, from him who 
burned for independence, to him who looked to nothing be- 
yond a restoration on a firmer basis than ever of the recipro- 
cal ties that bound the two countries. Of this last class was 
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the once celebrated Joseph Galloway. His plan of adjust- 
ment, indorsed by his own Province, and in turn so popular 
as to be lost in Congress by but a single vote, and so odious 
as to be expunged from its records by a subsequent vote of 
that same body, met now with the warm approval of Mr. 
Jay, and the no less fervent hatred of Patrick Henry. The 
views of the latter triumphed, and Galloway’s plan has since, 
with scanty justice, shared the ignominy of its author. 

It was during this session that Jay first attracted the ad- 
miration of the whole nation by his Address to the People of 
Great Britain. Re-elected to the Congress of 1775, we still 
find him, in opposition to the ultra Whigs, urging on to adop- 
tion the Petition to the King, and thus incurring the severe 
reprobation of such men as John Adams, who not without 
‘ause apprehended the ill eflects of that measure. But this 
was his last effort for conciliation ; and on its failure, he hoped 
nothing more for his country from the justice or the mercy of 
England. On the passage of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, he was laboring in the immediate service of his native 
State, and his name therefore does not appear on that sacred 
scroll; but it found no warmer supporter than in him. Asa 
leading member of the Council of Safety, as Chief Justice of 
New York, as President of the Congress, his services were 
not less conscientiously rendered than gratefully appreciated 
by his country. When, in September, 1779, he was appointed 
Minister to Spain, he undertook a duty which he well knew 
wonld prove the source of prolonged discomfort to himself, 
though possibly of material benefit to America. He left Con- 
gress, too, with the unpleasant consciousness of having failed 
in the accomplishment of “the special occasion” of his elec- 
tion. The government of New York had anticipated from 
his eflorts the settlement, in some satisfactory way, of the 
Vermont controversy. ‘This he could not bring about; and 
the Green Mountain Boys rejoiced in their triumph. As a 
very remote result we may remark that, had Mr. Jay sue- 
ceeded, and Vermont remained an integral part of New 
York, one probable consequence would have been the election 
of Mr. Clay to the Presidency in 1844. 

With Mr. Jay embarked a man who once “possessed the 
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affections of our whole people,” to whom his name is now al- 
most unknown. The portrait at full length of M. Gérard, 
Minister to the Congress from his Most Christian Majesty, 
was once the ornament of what might have been called the 
capital of America; a few months since, it was with difliculty 
that a purchaser could be found for it at any price. So much 
for the stability of popular favor, ever in extremes. Yet it 
was toa difficulty with this gentleman that Jay owed that 
deep-seated prejudice against his nation which was after- 
wards so plainly developed. Arrived at his destination, the 
new envoy was plunged at once into all the intrigues and 
embarrassments that his position engendered. It would be 
amusing to follow his career, from the arrival of those bétles 
noires of Miss Burney, Cumberland the dramatist and_ his 
two daughters, who annoyed Jay as bitterly as they had the 
authoress of Cecilia, to his removal to Paris as a negotiator 
for peace. But our space compels us to be brief. A single 
point further, however, demands our attention. 

The American Commissioners, every one knows, were in- 
structed to keep the French ministry au courant of everything 
they should do. Utterly distrustful of the sincerity of that 
court, Mr. Jay very much disregarded these instructions, and, 
with Adams prevailing over Franklin, negotiated a separate 
peace. In France, and particularly in America, this course 
was severely censured. Jay had nothing but his suspicions to 
justify him, and these, pointing directly to an anxiety on the 
part of the French that the Americans should be deprived of 
the fisheries and the navigation of the Mississippi, have hither- 
to remained unsustained by proof. We have now, for the first 
time, Mr. Jay’s complete justification. In 1838, Lord St. Hel- 
en’s, who as Mr. Fitzherbert had represented the Court of St. 
James at Paris pending the negotiation, disclosed the nature of 
the propositions made to him by M.de Vergennes. We believe 
they have not before been made public. “ They related,” he 
says, “entirely to a certain enlargement of the limits of the 
French fisheries, as defined by former treaties. But in the 
course of these discussions, M. de Vergennes never failed to 
insist on the expediency of a concert of measures between 
France and England, for the purpose of excluding the Ameri- 
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can States from these fisheries, lest they should become a 
nursery for seamen.” 

Returning to New York in 1784, after an absence of eight 
years, Mr. Jay was again summoned to the service of the 
State. When the present Constitution was submitted to the 
people, he was one of the famous triad who, through the aid 
of the press, chiefly brought about its adoption ; and under its 
operation, he became, on the 26th of September, 1789, the 
first Chief Justice of the United States. Weighty as were 
some of the cases that came before him, this is not the place 
to dwell upon them ina professional view. His decision, in 
Chisholm vs. Georgia, that a State is suable by a citizen of 
another State, had the effect of producing an amendment to 
the Constitution. In Henfield’s case, the leading doctrine 
of his opinion seems now to be generally abandoned as un- 
sound. In that of Georgia vs. Brailsford, he held views with 
regard to the powers of a jury with which we do not be- 
lieve that the profession has ever precisely coincided. But in 
all his judicial career, he manifested, says Mr. Flanders, “a 
judicial faculty, a power of analysis, an aptitude for logical 
processes, and a ready apprehension of principles.” The pov- 
erty of the Reports of the period has failed to do justice to 
many of the luminaries of the ancient bar. 

Of Jay’s embassy to England in 1794, and its results, of 
his election as Governor of New York in 1795, and of his 
withdrawal to private life in 1801, the reader will find much 
in these pages to interest, much to instruct him. On the 17th 
of May, 1829, his long and eventful career was brought to a 
peaceful close. ‘Those religious principles which had strength- 
ened his hands through life, now smoothed his dying pillow 
and supported his parting soul. It has been objected to them 
that they were narrow and fanatical. His proposal that 
no Roman Catholic, who held that the Pope or his priest- 
hood had power to annul oaths or even to grant absolution 
from sin, should be admitted to civil rights, was certainly not 
conceived in that spirit of modern liberality which grants the 
same toleration to Methodist and Mormon, to Jews and 
Jumpers, Episcopalians and Thugs. 'The wide benevolence 
of Jay’s life will best answer these critics. In this feature 
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there is a strong resemblance between his character and that 
of the poet Cowper, while in statesmanlike notions of just 
liberty he may well be compared to the predecessor of Cow- 
per’s kinsman, the great Lord Somers. Mr. Flanders thus 
happily sums up his character: — 


“ Mr. Jay’s character is disclosed in the record of his life. is moral 
and intellectual qualities were in harmony. His public principle com- 
manded the respect of the world. His private virtues attracted the 
affection and homage of his friends. He was modest, claimed no merit, 
assumed no importance, and seldom alluded to the great events of his 
life. He was charitable, not impulsively bestowing his means without 
discrimination, like Goldsmith’s village preacher, whose ‘ pity gave ere 
charity began,’ but with a judicious selection, and from a sense of duty. 
His economy was exact, but liberal. ‘A wise man,’ he said, ‘has 
money in his head, but not in his heart.’ The recipients of his bounty 
were numerous. He had an elevated sense of justice, and the claims of 
humanity. His religion was a part of his being, and displayed itself in 
the uniform tenor of his life. He acted under the habitual conviction 
of accountability. ‘All his serious thoughts had rest in heaven.’ His 
feelings were always under the control of his will, and hence he was 
never guilty of those extravagances of conduct which too often mar the 
career of genius. He was tenacious in his friendships, and equally so, 
we suspect, in his enmities. ‘Having once had good cause to doubt a 
man’s sincerity or integrity, he never after trusted him.’ [is disposi- 
tion was cheerful, —his conversation equally instructive and entertain- 
ing. 

“The intellectual endowments of Jay are easily described. Tis 
mind was vigorous, exact, logical. To genius he could make no preten- 
sions. Judgment, discriminative, penetrating, was the characteristic of 
his understanding. If over the other faculties of his intellect imagina- 
tion had presided, the compass of his thought would have been enlarged, 
and grace and flexibility beer imparted to his mind. Jay was not a 
variously learned man. Modern genius did not delight him. Of the 
ancients, Cicero was his favorite. The Bible was his constant study. 
Observing steadily throughout his life the great principles of justice H 
and rectitude, he ‘ascended to the temple of honor through the temple 


s. 


of virtue. 


We now advance to the contemplation of a character cast 
in a very different mould. A good biography of Joun Rvuv- 
LEDGE has long been a desideratum in our literature, the 
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sketches in existence with which we are acquainted being in- 
exact and meagre. This want is now amply supplied. Born 
at Charleston, in September, 1739, the future dictator was ear- 
ly left an orphan. His mother, in whom appear to have been 
beautifully combined all those qualities which constitute the 
glory of her sex, supplied to him, with tender care, the place 
of father, fortune, and friends; and at the age of seventeen he 
commenced the study of the law. Two years later, he was 
sent to London, and entered in the Temple, where he remained 
three years, exciting, by his abilities as a student, expectations 
which nothing less than his future success could have justified. 
Returning to Charleston in 1761, he was retained in a cause 
ere his foot had pressed the shore. It was a case of breach of 
promise of marriage; then, as now, not a very hopeful cause 
for the defendant. But he gained it, and with it an instanta- 
neous position at the bar, which warranted him in regarding 
his virgin fee of a hundred guineas as but the first drops of 
the golden shower about to break upon his head. Though 
but twenty-two years of age, he was fortified with the results 
of five years of uninterrupted application upon a mind of no 
common order, backed by an eloquence so energetic as often 
to be literally commanding. Instead of undergoing long years 
of drudgery, he stood at once at the head of his profession. 
In 1764, he was appointed Attorney-General. Previously to 
this, however, and not regarding the old legal prescription, 
that “ Mistress Common-Law should lye alone,” he gave his 
hand and name, and with them all the threads of his exist- 
ence, to a lady of his own city. When a man like Rutledge 
loves, it is with a fervor and intensity of which ordinary minds 
ean form but a slight conception. The blow which, after 
long and happy years, bereaved him of his faithful partner, 
was one that neither his mind nor his body could resist. 
Shattered alike, the one rapidly followed the other to dark- 
ness and extinction. 

As may be supposed, the qualities which had procured 
Rutledge’s success at the bar proved equally efficacious in 
the Assembly, and from his first advent on the stage of poli- 
tics his influence was marked and decided. In resisting the 
encroachments of the Governor and the ministry, his voice 
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was ever the foremost, and it was mainly through him and 
through Christopher Gadsden that the Province was induced 
to acquiesce in James Otis’s Massachusetts circular, and to 
send delegates to the Stamp Act Congress of 1765. Of these 
delegates, Rutledge was one. Though the youngest member 
of that body, none occupied a more conspicuous place in its 
proceedings; and there, for the first and last time, was he 
fated to encounter the only Northern man of his period who 
at all resembled him,—James Otis. The position which 
Rutledge on this occasion took and maintained justly brought 
upon him a full share of the hopeful admiration of his country- 
men, and when, in 1774, delegates were again to be chosen to 
a Continental Congress, he was once more selected for the 
post. 

The first impressions made by Rutledge, at this period, 
upon the minds of some of his New England associates, were 
probably not very favorable. John Adams characterizes his 
conduct as indicative of “ reserve, design, and cunning.” But 
Rutledge did not as yet share in the fiery politics of the great 
Massachusetts statesman. His Colony had suffered little or 
no sensible oppression. He had no notion of rushing blind- 
folded into open rebellion. Besides, there was a hauteur, a 
social arrogance in his manners, that probably was not very 
agreeable on all occasions to strangers. When the agree- 
ment for non-exportation and kindred measures came up in 
Congress, Rutledge would not consent to it until a clause was 
inserted giving a solitary and unjust immunity to the staple 
of his own Province. Gadsden in the House, and the people 
of Carolina out of it, viewed this odious distinction with re- 
pugnance ; and indeed the arguments by which its advocates 
sought to justify it were unsound. ‘The Provincial Congress, 
however, of which he was a member, yielded to his eloquence, 
and did not hesitate to re-elect him. In the Congress of 1775, 
we still find him advocating the same conciliatory measures 
which had already drawn upon him the censure of New 
England men. In Massachusetts, where matters had reached 
their crisis, there is no doubt that men’s minds were ripe for 
independence; but it was hardly just to blame distant Colo- 
nies, whose interests were not touched, whose passions and 
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pride had not been violently wounded, and who were at best 
but contending for a naked principle, should they evince a dis- 
inclination to premature insurrection. Massachusetts was the 
principium et fons of the war; her sons were united, and almost 
unanimous; they had gone too far to recede, even if they 
wanted to. In some of the Southern Colonies the case, as we 
have observed, was widely different, and their representatives 
merit honor rather than reproach for their conduct at this 
juncture. ‘They had no right to bring ruin and disgrace upon 
their constituents to gratify the zealous fury of strangers. 

As the tide of aggression rolled up, however, Rutledge was 
ever found equal to the opposition. W? ever an American 
right was touched, he was always prompt to advocate its 
instant redress. He joined with energy in recommending to 
the people of the various Colonies to take the respective gov- 
ernments into their own hands, and bore an active part in 
framing and carrying into execution such a scheme in his 
native Province. In March, 1776, the new constitution was 
adopted, and Rutledge was chosen President of South Caro- 
lina. In this capacity, an ample field for the exercise of his 
vast abilities was afforded. The triumphant defence of 
Charleston against Sir Henry Clinton’s army and fleet re- 
mains a glorious attestation to his courage and his wisdom. 
But in March, 1778, two years after its adoption, the new 
constitution received a number of violent legislative stabs, 
and a substitute for it was presented to him by the Assembly. 
After vetoing the measure, Rutledge resigned his office. His 
successor, Arthur Middleton, was not more compliant, and it 
was not until Mr. Lowndes was elected that the bill was 
formally enacted into a law. But Carolina was not long des- 
tined to lose the services of her most eminent citizen. The 
invasion of Georgia, in 1778-9, was an emergency that 
called for the utmost exertion, and, Governor Lowndes re- 
tiring, Mr. Rutledge was, on February 5th, 1779, called to fill 
his place, with the concession to his council and himself of 
full power “to do everything that appeared to him and them 
necessary for the public good.” This power he did not hesi- 
tate to exercise to its utmost limit. When, in the ensuing 
May, Prevost besieged Charleston, Rutledge and his council 
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took the extreme step of proposing to the enemy that Carolina 
should remain neutral during the war, and with peace should 
follow the fortunes of the victor. Ill-advised as this step was, 
the folly of the British leader prevented any bad consequen- 
ces. He rejected it, and was presently compelled to raise 
the siege. 

We would fain follow our author through the varied and 
troublous scenes that attended the path of Rutledge during 
the remainder of his constitutional term of office, but the 
scope of his duties was so wide and so various that the at- 
tempt would be vain., Nothing, nevertheless, could exceed 
the implicit confi ce reposed in him by his fellow-citizens ; 
and so soon as he had retired from the gubernatorial chair, he 
was elected to represent them in the national Congress. His 
services in the sessions of 1782 and 1783 were neither few nor 
slight. Much was looked for at his hands; much was per- 
formed. To his manful defence of their conduct in the nego- 
tiations for peace, Jay and his brother commissioners at Paris 
were not lightly indebted. No one denied to John Rutledge 
the keenest sense of personal honor, and when he declared 
that, so far from having acted underhandedly or dishonorably 
towards the French court, they had fulfilled their duties with 
such propriety, that, if recalled or censured by Congress, no 
man of spirit could consent to take their place, even the in- 
dignant voice of the respectable Mercer became dumb. That 
these were the sentiments of reason, not of personal partiality, 
was evinced by his subsequent treatment of Mr. Jay. 

The ample fortune accumulated by Mr. Rutledge at the 
bar had, as may be supposed, been very thoroughly exhaust- 
ed in the service of his country. Whe ‘n, in 1783, he re- 
turned to Charleston, and endeavored to draw together the 
scattered threads of his private affairs, he found his library 
destroyed by the enemy. To a lawyer, his books are what 
fields are to the farmer, tools to the carpenter. Deprive him 
of these, and he may well say with Shylock : 

“ You take my house, when you do take the prop 


That doth sustain my house ; you take my life, 
When you do take the means whereby I live.” 


Speedily called, however, to fill the post of Chancellor of the 
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State, he was, in 1787, one of the delegates sent to Philadel- 
phia, to found the present Constitution. His views on this 
occasion Were wise and discriminating, and they have almost 
universally been confirmed by the test of time. This duty 
accomplished, he rendered a noble service to his own State, 
in procuring its speedy adoption of the Federal Constitution. 
On the first election for President of the United States, it 
being apprehended that the possible dereliction of one or two 

electors might give Mr. Adams the priority to Washington, 
the vote of South Carolina was bestowed, not upon Adams, 
but on her own favorite son, Chancellor Rutledge. When 
Jay was named as Chief Justice, Rutledge was appointed 
eldest of the puisnes of the Supreme Bench ; but ere he had 
either resigned his chancellorship or taken his seat on the 
federal bench, he was appointed to be Chief Justice of South 
Carolina. On this, he withdrew from both the other offices. 
Here his judicial conduct was able and dignified, unless we 
may except to the share he took in the public proceedings in 
regard to Jay’s Treaty. It is now well known that Wash- 
ington, during Mr. Jay’s absence abroad, and anticipating 
his resignation of the post, tendered the Chief-Justiceship 
to Mr. Rutledge; the latter replied that he would accept it, 
and was notified that on the Ist of July, 1795, his commission 
would be made out. Notwithstanding this, and the knowl- 
edge he must have possessed that in his prospective seat it 
might easily become his task to maintain and to expound 
the provisions of this very treaty, we find Mr. Rutledge 
among its fiercest and most prejudiced assailants. It is not 
the part of a candid criticism to uphold such a course. We 
conceive it to have been irregular and improper; and it was 
justly calculated to offend, as well as seriously to embarrass, 
the administration. Nevertheless, his commission was duly 
handed him, and he took his seat and entered on its duties. 
It was some months before Congress was to meet, and his 
name to go before the Senate for confirmation. Ere that day 
came around, his fate was decided; his reason was hurled 
from her throne, and his mighty mind lay in ruins. His re- 
jection by the Senate was the work, not of angry, but of sor- 
rowing and sympathizing hands. A few years later, and his 
earthly career was closed. 
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In the present volume Mr. Flanders has presented us with 
the lives and times of two of our Chief Justices. We pre- 
sume the next series will include those of Ellsworth, Cushing, 
and Marshall. The history of these three men cannot but 
give ample scope for the exercise of his abilities. If the labor 
be performed with a skill commensurate with that of which 
we have already had a sample, it will leave little to be de- 
sired. His first volume is indeed one of no ordinary interest, 
and of far more than ordinary trustworthiness. We do not 
observe in it, from beginning to end, a singie misapplied fact 
or inaccurate date. His language is clear and forcible, his 
reasoning philosophical and sound. Many of the questions 
he discusses — particularly such as concern the local politics 
of the day, in New York and Carolina, and in the Congress 
of the nation— are new to the public and are well handled. 
A pleasing feature of his pages is the portraiture (as it may 
be called) of various leading personages of the time. The 
sketches of Arthur Lee, of Hamilton and Galloway, of Adams, 
and of Gadsden, for instance, are gems of their kind. One or 
two imperfections of expression and of verbal arrangement we 
had indeed noted down for animadversion; but with so much 
that is excellent, to dwell on them now would be but picking 
at straws. We take leave of Mr. Flanders in the confident 
expectation of hearing from him again with as much pleasure 
and as much profit as we have now received at his hands. 


Art. 1V.— The Works of Laurence Srerne.  Jlustrated 
by Strrorurap. In four volumes. London. 


Dvunine the past year an elaborate biographical sketch in the 
Quarterly Review, and the severe comments of the most pop- 
ular living satirist, in his Lectures on the English Humorists, 
have brought Sterne’s authorship and character again into dis- 
cussion. ‘The new incidents revealed in the former, and the 
indiscriminate harshness of the latter, attract us to the subject ; 
for the effect of both is to excite anew compassion for the 
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errors of Sterne, and to raise our estimate of the genius 
which could triumph in spite of them. Mr. Thackeray is a 
much better limner than analyst; the picturesque rather than 
the philosophical element is his forte; he can draw a char- 
acter far better than he can weigh and judge one. ‘To com- 
pare Sterne with Dickens is as absurd as to draw a parallel 
between Rubens and Hogarth. There is nothing in common 
in the objects, the inspiration, or the age of these writers. 
They represent totally diverse phases of humanity, and eras 
of literature. We agree with Thackeray, that Sterne is too 
much given to “dreary double-entendre,” that he is often 
artificial and forced ; but we cannot assent to the declaration 
that he is only a jester; on the contrary, it is easy to trace 
some of the richest streams of English humor to his example. 
The character of Uncle Toby, and the domestic scenes at 
Shandy Hall, are so quaint, natural, and humane in their 
very eccentricities, that the hint was undoubtedly thus given 
to a less exceptionable school of writers in a kindred vein. 
There is a peculiar incongruity in the associations which 
the name of Laurence Sterne excites. He represents several 
very distinct and inharmonious phases of character. There 
is the Prebendary of York and the Vicar of Sutton in the 
Forest and of Stillington,— most respectable designations ; 
there is mirthful, plaintive, quaint Yorick, with his faney and 
humor, his amorous trifling, his rollicking table-talk, and his 
vagrant sentimentalism; then the affectionate father of Lydia 
Sterne, —a character worthy of esteem and love; again he 
appears as a fashionable preacher, a standard author, and a 
“Joose fellow about town,” whom it is somewhat disreputable 
to praise, and even about whose literary merits modesty is 
often instinctively silent; publishing alternately a volume of 
Tristram Shandy and a volume of sermons, — the man of the 
world and the priest making a simultaneous appeal to the 
reading public. Yet, withal, those of us who, in some old 
sunny, rural home, early became familiar with that long array 
of little volumes, in obsolete type, and found them here and 
there exhaling the mellow breath of a gentle, pensive mood, 
embodied in most apt and graceful phraseology, must confess 
a kindliness for the author, however we may condemn his 
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freedom of speech, and resent his abuse of the canons of taste 
and the integrity of feeling. 

Inclined as English writers are to literary biography, and 
constant as has been the revival of memorials and critiques of 
their standard authors, since the establishment of the leading 
reviews, Sterne has proved an exception. That he was born at 
Clonmel in Ireland, November 24, 1713, and died in London, 
March 18, 1768; that he preached, dined out, visited the Con- 
tinent, published books, left debts, one daughter, and the fame 
of rare gifts and doubtful conduct, is the sum of what we 
know of the man, except from his writings. ‘Time has added 
little to the sparse details recorded in his own sketch; and 
the scattered and meagre notices of his career have not been 
gathered and arranged with the reverential and loving care 
bestowed on whatever throws light upon such intellectual 
benefactors as Milton and Goldsmith. The feeling which 
prompts such tributary labor has been chilled, in this instance, 
by a consciousness that Sterne so violated the proprieties of 
life and the harmonies of character, as to afford a subject too 
perverse for hearty eulogium, and too imperfect for entire 
sympathy. The parish register of Sutton contains data, in 
his handwriting, from which we learn such unimportant items, 
as that at one time he planted an orchard, and at another 
the parsonage was destroyed by fire. In a work entitled 
the Memoires Tun Voyageur qui se repose, by M. Dutens, 
which appeared in London in 1806, oceurs the following 
anecdote, which affords a vivid idea of his social peculiari- 


ties: — 


“ Nous étions au temps de l'anniversaire du Roi d’Angleterre. Milord 
Tavistock invita la peu d’Anglois qui étoient & Paris 4 diner avee lui, 
pour le ecelébréer. Je fus de la partie, ot je ne trouvai de ma connois- 
sance que ceux avec que j'étois venu a Paris. Je fus assis entre Milord 
Berkeley et le fameux Sterne, auteur de Tristram Shandy, regardé 
comme la Rabelais de l’Angleterre. On fut fort gai pendant le diner et 
l'on but a l’Anglaise et selon le jour. La conversation vint a tomber 
sur Turin, ot plusieurs de la compagnie alloient; sur quoi M. Sterne 
m’addressant la parole, demande si j’y connoissois Monsieur Dutens ; 
je lui dis qu’oui et méme fort intimement. Tout la compagnie se prit a 
rire; et Sterne, qui ne me croyoit si prés de lui, s’imagina ce Monsieur 
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D. devoit étre un homme assez bizarre, puisque son nom seul faisoit 
rire ceux qui l’entendoient. ‘N’est ce pas un homme singulier?’ 
ajouta il tout de suite; ‘Oui, repris-je, ‘un original.’ ” 

Upon this hint, Sterne drew an imaginary, and by no means 
flattering, portrait of his neighbor, and related many amusing 
stories about him, unconscious, the while, that these inven- 
tions were heard by their good-natured subject. He did not 
discover the identity of his auditor with M. Dutens until 
the company separated, when he made ample apologies, 
which were graciously accepted. All wits have a mode of 
their own. Addison, we are told by Swift, would flatter the 
opinions of a man of extreme views on any subject, until he 
betrayed him into absurdity; Lamb had a way of startling 
literal people by humorous sallies; Hook was a genius in 
practical jokes; and Sterne, it appears, used to draw fancy 
portraits of real characters, to divert his boon companions. 
Had his accidental victim, in the instance related, been other 
than an urbane Frenchman, who could make allowance for 
a spirituelle invention, even though it somewhat compro- 
mised his own dignity, the “ Rabelais d’ Angleterre” might 
have been forced to protect himself from a duel under the very 
cloth whose immunities he so little deserved. A similar in- 
stance is recorded by Dr. Hill, who says that at a dinner-party 
the professional talk of a pedantic physician wearied the com- 
pany and annoyed the host, when “ good-humored Yorick fell 
into the cant and jargon of physic, as if he had been one of 
Radclifle’s travellers,” and told such a ridiculous story of 
curing himself of an adhesion of the lungs by leaping fences, 
as restored the guests to mirthfulness. 

The alleged insensibility of Sterne, the man, may be 
ascribed, in part, to his extreme frankness. He calls dis- 
cretion “an understrapping virtue,’ and seems to have been 
singularly deficient in caution and reserve. He gave expres- 
sion to the alternations of his mood and feelings with a reck- 
less disregard to ihe effect of such inconsistency. At the 
University, we are told, he “amused himself by puzzling the 
tutors,” and “left Cambridge with the character of an odd 
man, who had no harm in him, and had parts if he would use 
them.” ‘Thence he went to “the lap of the Church in a small 
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village in Yorkshire,” and, “as he advanced in literary fame, 
left his livings to the care of his curates,” and preferred “ lux- 
urious living with the great.” The following charitable epi- 
taph well describes such a man:— 


“Wit, humor, genius, hadst thou, all agree ; 
One grain of wisdom had been worth the three.” 


His patient courtship shows that he was truly in love with 
his wife; their marriage, in the face of inauspicious circum- 
stances, proves that they were both in earnest; and his frank 
acknowledgment, a year after, that he was tired of his con- 
jugal partner, argues no uncommon experience, but a rare 
and unjustifiable candor. His letters to Mrs. Draper, how- 
ever wrong in the social code, and unprincipled in a married 
divine, were undoubtedly sincere. His first efficient stroke as 
a lay writer consisted of a satire to oust the monopolist of a 
situation which one of his friends desired, and so successful 
was it that the incumbent offered to resign if the publication 
was suppressed. His parental affection has never been ques- 
tioned; no one can doubt that his heart was devoted to, and 
engrossed with, his daughter Lydia. Inconstancy is one 
thing, insincerity quite another. The critics of Sterne inva- 
riably confound the two; and, because he was so unreliable 
in his attachments, and not proof against a succession of 
objects, they endeavor to discredit his pathos as artificial. As 
well might we seek to invalidate Bacon’s philosophy because 
it failed to elevate him above sycophancy, or Scott’s romantic 
genius in view of his material ambition, or Byron’s love of 
nature on account of his dissipation. 

Science, of late years, has thrown new light on the appar- 
ent contradictions of human nature, by investigating the laws 
of temperament, and the relation of the nervous system to 
intellectual development. A whole category of phenomena 
has been recognized by acute observation directed to sus- 
ceptible organizations; and whoever is thus prepared will find 
no difficulty in explaining the incongruities so obvious be- 
tween Sterne the man and Sterne the author. His will and 
intelligence were continually modified by physical causes. 
He lacked hardihood, and was peculiarly alive to magnetic 
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agencies. Hence his vagaries, his tender moods reacting to 
selfish calculation, and the theory of life which he was so 
fond of elaborating from sensation and fancy. “ Sweet plia- 
bility of man’s spirit,” he exclaims, “ that can at once surren- 
der itself to illusions which cheat expectation and sorrow of 
their weary moments!” “TI can safely say, that, for myself, I 
was never able to conquer one single bad sensation in my 
heart so decisively, as by beating up, as fast as I could, for 
some kindly and gentle sensation to fight it upon its own 
ground.” “A man who has not a sort of affection for the 
whole sex, is incapable of ever loving a single one as he 
ought.” “I know not how it is, but J am never so perfectly 
conscious of a soul within me, as when I am entangled in 
them.” Again, in the sermon on the Pharisee, he says: “ In 
benevolent natures the impulse to pity is so sudden, that, like 
instruments of music which obey the touch, the objects which 
are fitted to excite such impressions work so instantaneously 
that you would think the will was scarce concerned.” Now, if 
we admit such confessions to be what Sterne claims for them, 
— “loose touches of an honest heart,” — they explain, by the 
want of balance, the incompleteness of the man, his over- 
plus of sensibility and deficiency of will and moral harmony, 
and show that it is quite possible for genuine feeling to co- 
exist with “infirmity of purpose,” and emotional sympathy 
with an absence of disinterestedness. Hence, Thackeray’s 
censure is indiscriminate, when he sums up the character of 
this author with the statement that he “had artistical sensi- 
bility,” and “ exercised the lucrative gift of weeping,” and that 
he is represented entirely by “tears and fine feelings and a 
white pocket handkerchief, a procession of mutes and a 
hearse with a dead donkey inside.” ‘This is satire, not eriti- 
cism. Somewhat more real must Sterne’s writings have con- 
tained to have survived the fluctuations of taste, and proved 
more or less models for subsequent and popular authors. 
Affectation and indecency are so alien to Anglo-Saxon in- 
stincts in literature, that only a large admixture of wit or 
grace could have preserved writings thus meretricious. 
This temperament, so undesirable for moral eflicieney, was 
favorable to authorship. Its almost reckless impulse gave a 
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certain sociability to pencraft. It led, indeed, to the expres- 
sion of much that offends refined taste and elevated senti- 
ment, but, at the same time, what he wrote was all the more 
human for being unreserved. As a good table companion, 
while he entertains, often in the same proportion forfeits 
respect, so a writer of this species attracts, by virtue of an 
abandon which is full of peril as a trait of character, and yet 
induces a thousand felicities of invention and style. Allied 
to genius, it is a great element of success. Without it Byron 
would never have imparted the sensation of his own experi- 
ence, Which is the source of his intensity. So largely does it 
enter into the old English drama, that we are continually 
startled and thrilled by a boldness of language which, un- 
chastened as it is, takes hold at once upon the emotional in 
our nature. One secret, therefore, of the charm whereby 
Sterne maintains so definite a rank in English literature, is 
the freedom of his tone, involving, with much that is gross, a 
frank challenge to our sympathies as human beings, — a com- 
panionable appeal, which the reader, with even an inkling of 
geniality, cannot resist. He professes to write for the benefit 
of those who, “when cooped up betwixt a natural and posi- 
tive law, know not, for their souls, which way in the world to 
turn themselves.” He thus establishes a relation with his 
reader, personal, direct, and genuine, —the first condition of 
success in authorship. This relation is never long forgotten. 
He addresses both sexes, in a colloquial, friendly, trustful 
manner, and seems to identify himself with each by the mag- 
netism of a determined recognition, which it is as unpleasant 
to evade as it is to repel the courteous and benign advances 
of an urbane stranger whom we accidentally encounter. He 
is so confidential, communicative, at his ease, and agreeable, 
that we instinctively yield. 

Contemporary records give us quite a lively idea of Sterne’s 
début in the world of letters. ‘The same prestige has attended 
many an author before and since, who found in London a 
market for his books and an arena for social consideration ; 
and the real significance of such prandial honors as attend 
success in that metropolis is now estimated at its true value. 
Unless the popular author boasts more legitimate credentials 
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than his fame as a writer, the “dinners fourteen deep” sug- 
gest only a casual position. Walpole, in his usual satirical 
way, treats the “sun” which the early volumes of Tristram 
Shandy enjoyed, as one of the absurdities of fashion ; Johnson 
sneered at the author’s countless invitations; even the amia- 
ble Goldsmith called him a dull fellow; Warburton repu- 
diated his intimacy, in despair of the reform he attempted ; 
and Gray, the poet, declared it made one nervous to hear 
him preach, because his discourse continually verged on the 
laughable. Meanwhile Sterne encountered these and other 
better-founded objections with an insensibility which in a 
nobler cause would have been heroic, but in his case argues 
little else than recklessness. 

Sterne came honestly both by his improvident spirit and his 
clerical title. His great-grandfather was Archbishop of York, 
and his father was killed in a duel which originated in high 
words about a goose. His boyhood was passed in the vaga- 
bondage of the camp, his young imagination kindled by the 
stories of Marlborough’s veterans, his prime degraded by in- 
timacy with an obscene writer whose library was an unique 
collection of works especially adapted to pervert his taste; 
literary success introduced him suddenly to the pleasures of 
the town, and to the most perilous of all situations for a 
man of quick intellect and keen passions,— that of a favorite 
diner-out and convivial buffoon ; the prestige of an unscrupu- 
lous wit awaited him at the French capital; and to all his 
moral exposures he brought a mind unbraced by any clear 
force of purpose, a nature, both physical and moral, far more 
sensitive than vigorous, with morbid constitutional tenden- 
cies, and enslaved to pleasurable sensations. Thus born and 
bred, the creature of the immediate, only by a rare and felici- 
tous union of circumstances was it possible for the flattered 
author, the susceptible cosmopolite, the imaginative epicure, 
to acquire that strength of will and methodical discipline 
wherein alone could self-respect be intrenched. He must 
either have met the problem of life on perpetual guard, con- 
scious that vigilant resistance was his only safety, or retired 
from its blandishments with heroic self-abnegation ; and to 
neither of these alternatives were his resolution and courage 
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adequate. Hence his qui vive philosophy, his deliberate 
search for excitement, the habit of absorbing consciousness 
in variety of scene and outward enjoyment, the attempt to 
waive off all mundane annoyance, and even death itself. 
So reduced, at one period, was Sterne, that he hired a pane 
in the window of a stationer’s shop, and placed there adver- 
tisements offering his services to all who stood in need of 
pencraft, from the indolent vicar desirous of an eloquent ser- 
mon to the uneducated lover who would fain register his 
mistress’ charms in an anagram. On another occasion, it 
is related that he stole forth at night, to solicit a loan from 
Garrick; but, hearing the sounds of festivity within, gently 
replaced the uplifted knocker rather than expose his shabby 
dress by appearing in gay company. Debt and neglect made 
his exit from the world forlorn ; not a single friend ministered 
to his dying wants ; and the very companions who had most 
frequently applauded his table-talk were interrupted in their 
mirth by the announcement of his decease. These anecdotes 
form a gloomy contrast to the hues in which Sterne loved to 
depict human life; for they are unrelieved by cheerfulness and 
unsoftened by sentiment. Perhaps in all literary history there 
is not a more impressive instance of the inevitable conse- 
quence of that unnatural divorce between genius and character 
which turns the blessed promise of the former into a mockery. 
It is as painful in literature as in life to be charmed, and yet 
to feel obliged to question the spell; to experience a conflict 
between the sense of beauty and the moral judgment, and to 
condemn the man while we enjoy the author. Quite the 
reverse of the Oriental benediction, “ May you die among your 
kindred!” was his confessed wish. “I certainly declare,” he 
says, “ against submitting to it [death] before my friends.” 
In accordance with the vagrant humor and casual sentiment 
that gave a charm to his writing and a recklessness to his 
character, he desired to close his existence away from home, 
and to receive the last oflices of humanity from strangers ; 
and thus it happened. While hirelings were endeavoring to 
restore circulation to his feet, as he lay in his lodgings in Old 
Bond Street, he expired;— not, like Scott, surrounded by 
awed and weeping relatives and dependants ; nor, like Cowper, 
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with a smile of “ holy surprise”; nor, like Johnson, with the 
friends of years tearfully awaiting the sad event. His ties, 
with one or two exceptions, had all been convivial and “ senti- 
mental,” to use his favorite word, rather than affectionate; no 
grand sincerity of feeling or noble self-devotion had enshrined 
him in the hearts of those who were amused by his wit, or 
softened by his pathos; and the man who, of all English au- 
thors, made emotion the staple of his writings, and chiefly 
sought to apply literary art to the expression of sentiment, 
passed away with the paltriest oblation, and owed his monu- 
ment to public charity. 

It is usual to regard the private correspondence of an au- 
thor as the best test of his disposition. We have ample 
means of this nature to aid our judgment. ‘There are domes- 
tic letters to his wife and daughter, business letters to Foley 
his banker, friendly letters to Garrick, his cousin, and several 
London and Paris acquaintances, and love-letters to Mrs. 
Draper. In them we discover his social relations, his opin- 
ions, private life, and tone of mind, and can easily perceive 
the sprightliness and geniality that captivated such men as 
the Baron d’Holbach and Lord Bathurst. His letters confirm 
our theory of his character; they exhibit the extremes of 
animal spirits, the constant trials of an invalid, the caprices 
of a sensitive, and the recklessness of an excitable mind; yet 
with these defects appear, in equally strong colors, devoted 
parental love, cheerful philosophy, a conscientious regard to 
the claims of family and friends, candor, kindliness, and a 
sense of the beautiful and the true. How variable in his 
moods, how much a creature of mere temperament and sen- 
sibility, how prone to artificiality in the midst of natural emo- 
tion, was this singular compound of the man of the world 
and the sentimental epicure, clearly appears in his off-hand 
epistles. ‘The manner in which he meets the arguments of 
judicious friends, who urged him to suppress objectionable 
parts of ‘Tristram Shandy, show conclusively that he was de- 
ficient in what may be called the instinct of the appropriate. 
It was the fashion in his day for both the aristocracy and the 
literati to indulge in table-talk which now would scarcely be 
tolerated in a barrack; and it is evident that he calculated 
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upon the popularity of an obscene joke, without any adequate 
notion of the defilement it cast on a printed work designed 
for general perusal. In those letters which are addressed to 
the last object of his sentiment, there is displayed an anxiety 
for her comfort and welfare which betokens genuine disin- 
terestedness ; and during the few weeks preceding his death, 
a most affectionate solicitude for his child is apparent. A 
few random extracts will best illustrate these diverse traits of 
his correspondence. 


“She made me stay an hour with her; and in that short space I 
burst into tears a dozen different times.” 

“Heaven forbid the stock of chastity should be lessened by the 
life and opinions of Tristram Shandy! I can assure you that the very 
passages and descriptions you propose that I should sacrifice in my 
second edition, are what are best relished by men of wit, and some 
others whom I esteem as sound critics.” 

“TI never knew what it was to say or write one premeditated word 
in my whole life.” 

“Till I have the honor to be as much maltreated as Rabelais and 
Swift were, I must continue humble. I care not a curse for the 
critics.” 

“Lyd has a pony which she delights in. "Tis a very agreeable 
ride out in the chaise I purchased for my wife. Whilst they take these 
diversions, I am scribbling away at my Tristram. So much am I de- 
lighted with my uncle Toby’s character, that 1 am become an en- 
thusiast.” 

“] Shandy it away fifty times more than I was ever wont.” 

“We are every night fiddling, laughing, and singing, and cracking 
jokes.” 

“We live all the longer for having things our own way. This is 
my conjugal maxim.” 

“Write, dear Lydia, whatever comes into your little head.” 

“Tam but this moment returned from Scarborough, and have re- 
ceived marvellous strength, had I not debilitated it as fast as I got it, 
by playing the good fellow with Lord Granby and Co.” 

“T set out to lay a portion of it out [money derived from Tristram 
and Sermons] in the service of the world, in a tour round Italy ; where 
I shall spring game, or the deuce is in the dice.” 


“ Almost all the nobility of England honor me with their names.” 
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“ After all this badinage, my heart is innocent; — and the sporting 
of my pen is equal, just equal, to what I did in my boyish days, when I 
got astride of a stick, and galloped away.” 

“Praised be God for my sensibility! Though it has often made me 
wretched, yet I would not exchange it for all the pleasures the grossest 
sensualist ever felt.” 

“Since got home to quietness, and temperance, and good books, 
and good hours, I have mended; and am now very stout.” 

“ There is so little true feeling in the herd of the world, that I wish 
I could have got an act of parliament, when the books first appeared, 
that none but wise men should look into them.” 

“ My girl cannot form a wish that is in the power of her father, that 
he will not gratify her in. I am never alone. The kindness of my 
friends is ever the same; I wish, though, I had thee to nurse me. 
God bless thee, my child!” 

“ Dearest, kindest, gentlest, and best of women! may health, peace, 
and happiness prove your handmaids! If I die, cherish the remem- 
brance of me, and forget the follies which you so often condemned, — 
which my heart, not my head, betrayed me into. Should my child, my 
Lydia, want a mother, may I hope you will (if she is left parentless) 
take her to your bosom ?” 


We cannot, with some of the wholesale censurers of Sterne, 
find merely the proofs of licentious intrigue, even in the most 
lover-like of these epistles, — those addressed to the wife of an 
Indian nabob. The lady appears to have been one of the 
most fragile of beings, and to have possessed that ethereal 
grace of character so often coincident with delicate organiza- 
tions. Sterne takes infinite pains to convince her that he is 
not captivated by her beauty, but inspired by her truth, refine- 
ment, and social talents. She affects him in so genial a way, 
that he wishes he could write under the immediate influence 
of her presence. His advice to her is excellent. It is directed 
against the too easy and frank disposition usually found in 
combination with such beautiful traits of character. “ Revy- 
erence thyself,” is his constant and wise monition. He pro- 
poses to her a visit to his wife and daughter, and promises that 
their friendship and care shall alleviate her physical suffer- 
ings; buys an arm-chair and other comforts as for an invalid, 
and begs her to avoid her newly-painted cabin when about to 
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embark for the East. In short, the candor and solicitude of a 
tender and undisguised interest, which he evidently wishes 
his family and intimates to share, appear in the midst of his 
most sentimental outpourings. 

In presenting a new volume of his Sermons to an intimate 
friend, Sterne declared that they were dictated by his heart, 
while his other writings came from his head. The style of 
these discourses is fluent, clear, and sometimes elegant ; they 
are, however, more ingenious than impressive, and their elo- 
quence is didactic rather than glowing. It is easy to recog- 
nize the author of Tristram Shandy even in the most chastened 
of his homilies. They indicate a knowledge of the world ; 
Shakespeare is quoted; the text is sometimes opposed, by 
way of more effectually clinching the argument at last; a 
parable or Scripture narrative is often gracefully elaborated, 
and there is a constant allusion to, and defence of, the com- 
passionate virtues. In view of the limits prescribed to this 
species of writing, and compared with the average sermons 
of the Establishment in his day, they may be justly declared 
to possess uncommon interest in both matter and expression ; 
but their tone is too much subdued, and the preacher hovers too 
near the brink of the humorous and the colloquial, for earnest- 
ness. He is most at home in eulogizing affection and sym- 
pathy, and in reproducing Bible stories, of one of which he 
says, “ Like all others, much of it depends upon the telling.” 
His two characteristics — frankness and susceptibility —are 
advocated with zest. “Be open,” he remarks, in allusion to 
marriage, “be honest; give yourself for what you are; con- 
ceal nothing, varnish nothing, and if these fair weapons will 
not do, better not conquer at all than conquer for a day.” 
And elsewhere, “ Let the torpid monk seek heaven comfortless 
and alone; God speed him! For my own part, I fear | 
should never so find the way; let me be wise and religious, 
but let me be a man.” 

In our restless times, the perpetual digressions of Sterne 
excite impatience; yet in the contemplative mood which 
genuine reading demands, this fragmentary and desultory 
style has its advantages. We seem to participate in the 
authorship, to enter into the process of the book, and, if sym- 
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pathetic, we soon catch the spirit of leisure and speculation, 
the random and capricious taste of the writer, surrendering, at 
last, according to his wish, the reins of imagination into his 
genial hand. ‘This is especially requisite to enjoy Sterne. 
He does not rely upon strong outlines and remarkable inci- 
dents, but upon the atmosphere of his narratives and lucubra- 
tions. Much of his material is but the transcript of vague 
musing. He deals with no improbabilities, and calls himself 
“a small hero,” and “the sport of fortune”; but his pages, 
wrought as they are chiefly out of common experience, win 
over readers by their familiarity of detail and their candor. 
He seems to be minutely observant under the inspiration of a 
passionless ideality. There is, too, vagrant humor in both his 
thought and his style, which has a peculiar charm, especially 
to the unadventurous dreamer. ‘To read Tristram Shandy is 
like comparing notes with a kindly, eccentric, philosophical 
good fellow, somewhat of a scholar, but more of a human 
creature, who “loves a jest in his heart,” can rail good- 
naturedly at the world, and is consoled by wit and animal 
spirits for its neglect. We soon, therefore, accede to his pur- 
pose, honestly avowed, and let “ familiarity grow into friend- 
ship.” 

The then recent battles of Marlborough, and his own recol- 
lections of barrack and transport, naturally filled Sterne’s 
mind with the technicalities and the enthusiasm of the sol- 
dier’s profession, reproduced so quaintly in Uncle Toby and 
Trim. His attainments were quite limited, but, as with the 
majority of belles-lettres authors, a taste for miscellaneous 
reading, and an aptitude for seizing on available materials, 
whether found in books or in life, supplied him with the 
needful resources from which to elaborate his wit and humor. 
All that he required was a nucleus for imagination, a starting- 
point for random cogitation and sentiment, and this he found 
at one moment in an historical anecdote, at another in a do- 
mestic incident, now in a logical proposition, and again in a 
Parisian shop or a Calais inn-yard. 

It detracts nothing from Sterne’s originality, that the proto- 
types of his characters have been, in many instances, identi- 
fied. It is the coloring, rather than the invention, of his 
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writings, in which consists their peculiar charm. As in the 
plots of Shakespeare, and the travels of Byron, what of mere 
incident occurs is chiefly important as a nucleus for his idio- 
syncrasies. It is the treatment, and not the theme, that wins 
our sympathies. To use a chemical figure of speech, the 
scenes and personages to which he introduces us serve mainly 
to precipitate the humor and sentiment of the author. The 
papers on Sterne by Dr. Ferriar, preserved in the 'Transac- 
tions of the Manchester Society, are but curious literary re- 
searches, and throw comparatively no light on the real genius 
of Yorick. However largely he was indebted to old Burton 
and Rabelais, the individuality of his conceptions remains. 
Take away the plot, the scholarship, and the anecdotical epi- 
sodes, and we have still a fund of quaint generalization, a 
special vein of pathetic and humorous sentiment, which con- 
stitutes the real claim of Sterne as an author. ‘The delight 
which Dr. Ferriar derived from him was quite independent of 
his borrowed plumes; it came from the cleverness of his 
satire, and the power of inducing a mood of quiet emotion 
and gentle mirth ; and especially from a suggestive faculty, in 
which no English author excels him. 

He opened to the mass of English readers that attractive 
domain in literature, which Rousseau in France and Richter 
in Germany made popular; though in him, unfortunately, it 
was not linked with aspirations for social amelioration, as 
in Jean Jacques, nor with deep-hearted sympathies, as in Jean 
Paul. Sterne was organized to feel and to evolve, but not 
to hallow and realize, those beautiful emotions of the soul 
in which so essentially consist its glory and its bane. In his 
hands the work degenerated too often into “the art of talking 
amusing nonsense”; it was debased by indecency, and made 
contemptible by caprice. Burns declared that he put himself 
on the regimen of admiring a fine woman, in order to secure 
inspiration; Sterne said that he had been in love with some 
Dulcinea all his life, because “it sweetened his temper.” He 
was an amorous jester, a sentimental epicure, and his theory 
was to make the most of life by adroitly skimming its sur- 
face. The tender passion was a means of casual luxury, not 
a serious experience. He protested against gravity, and, 
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as Goldoni fought off the spleen by habitually standing on 
his guard like a wary fencer, Sterne adopted mirth as a pan- 
acea, clutching at the straws on the tide of sorrow with the 
childish impulse of desperation. “I am fabricating them” 
(the last volumes of Tristram Shandy), he says, “for the 
laughing part of the world; for the melancholy part of it, I 
have nothing but my prayers.” 

There was a decided taste in Sterne’s day for those collo- 
quial treatises, lay sermons, and minor speculations, which, 
under the name of the British Essayists, form a department 
of literature peculiar to England; and this taste was united in 
the uneducated with a love of narrative and fiction, to which 
De Foe and other raconteurs ministered. The two were ad- 
mirably combined in Sterne; his writings are made up, in 
about equal proportions, of speculation and description, — now 
a portrait, and now a reverie ; on one page ingenious argument, 
on the next, humorous anecdote. Thus something seems 
provided for every literary palate; and his desultory plan or 
want of plan became a chief source of his popularity. That 
he was conscious of an original vein, notwithstanding the 
abundant material of which he availed himself, may be in- 
ferred from his self-complacent query, —*“ Shall we for ever 
make new books, as the apothecaries make new mixtures, by 
pouring only out of one vessel into another?” 

Perhaps the absence of constructive art increased the pop- 
ularity of Sterne; to many readers there is a charm in the 
boldness which sets rules at defiance; and the author of Tris- 
tram Shandy not only braved that sense of propriety which is 
an instinct of better natures, but seemed to take a wanton 
delight in writing a book without any regard to established 
precedents, either in its arrangement or the development of 
its subject. He was the reverse of careless, however, in his 
habits of composition, and, running through all his apparent 
indifference of mood, there is obvious a trick of art. It is in 
the use of his materials, rather than in style, that he violates 
the order of a finished narration. Gathering from the store- 
house of a tenacious memory what he had heard of forti- 
fications, camp life, obstetrics, and foreign countries, and 
linking them together with curious gleanings of erudition, he 
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gave vitality and interest to the whole by the introduction of 
several original and well-sustained characters, and occasional 
passages of skilful dialogue and pathetic story. The result was 
a mélange whose fragmentary shape and indecent allusions 
were counterbaianced, though by no means atoned for, by 
felicitous creations and the graphic limning of still-life. He 
has candidly given us his own theory of authorship. “ Di- 
gressions,” he says, “are the sunshine; they are the life and 
soul of reading.” Instead of apologizing for an episode, he 
calls it “a master stroke of digressive skill.” “To write a 
book,” he elsewhere observes, “is for all the world like hum- 
ming a song; be but in tune with yourself, ’t is no matter 
how high or how low you take it.” 

The best illustration of these traits is the “ Sentimental 
Journey,” the author’s last, most finished, and most har- 
monious work. Borrow traversed Spain to distribute the 
Bible, Inglis to trace the footsteps of Don Quixote; Addison 
explored Italy for classical localities, Forsyth to investigate 
her architecture; Beckford revelled in the luxuries of art and 
climate; English travellers in America have applied micro- 
scopic observation to republican defects; some tourists have 
taken for their spécialité geology, others prison-reform, others 
physical geography,—some gossip and some ridicule; but 
Yorick alone, so far as we are informed, has chased in foreign 
regions the phantom of sentiment, and sought food for emo- 
tion. The very idea of the book combines the humorous and 
the pathetic, in that conscious, playful way which individual- 
izes Sterne among English authors. To set out upon one’s 
Continental travels predetermined to enfold all experience, 
however familiar and commonplace, with an atmosphere of 
sentiment, and to note the sensations, moods, tears, sighs, and 
laughs which beset a susceptible pilgrim, has in it a comic 
element, while there was just enough of reality in the states of 
mind recorded to banish the notion of a mere fancy sketch. 
“ My design in it,” said Sterne, “was to teach us to love the 
world and our fellow-creatures better.” He is too little in 
earnest, — too sentimental, in the present acceptation of that 
word, — to have succeeded in this purpose as a man of deeper 
and less capricious feelings might have done; but, on the 
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other hand, his book, considered as a literary experiment and 
a personal revelation, is a psychological curiosity. It admi- 
rably shows the difference between a man of sentiment and 
a sentimental man. The latter character is depicted to the 
life. Incorrigible to the last in the matter of equivoques and 
innuendoes, he has deformed this otherwise dainty narrative 
with indecencies that offer a remarkable contrast to the deli- 
cacy of perception and style which has rendered the work a 
kind of classic in the library of English travels. “ What a 
large volume of adventures may be grasped within this little 
span of life by him who interests his heart in everything!” 
This is the text of the Sentimental Journey, and it is founded 
on a genuine idiosyncrasy. Human nature boasts of more 
generous, permanent, and profound sensibilities than have to 
do with such a cosmopolitan and superficial heart; yet its ex- 
hibition forms one of those odd and suggestive chapters in 
life that aid our study of character. The design of the work 
once approved, no one can complain of the execution, always 
excepting the violations of propriety in certain of the epi- 
sodes. A monk asking alms, a widow, servants on holiday, a 
dwarf whose view of the opera is interrupted by a tall soldier, 
a man lamenting his dead ass, an imaginary captain, a polite 
beggar, a crazed peasant-girl, an impoverished knight of St. 
Louis selling patés, — these, and similar by-way children of 
misfortune, are the subjects of the wanderer’s compassion and 
reveries, with occasional memories of Eugenius and Eliza, 
and of his wife and daughter, who serve as permanent re- 
sources upon which his emotion falls back when no fresh 
object presents itself. In the hands of an ordinary writer 
these would prove ineffective materials; but Sterne has 
made distinct and rich pictures of them all. If the feeling 
smacks of affectation, wit embalms and redeems it. We 
are constantly disposed, as we read, to echo the Count de 
B——’s exclamation when Yorick talked him into procur- 
ing a passport, —“ C'est bien dit”; so easy, colloquial, and 
often most nicely balanced, is the style. The short chapters 
are like cabinet pictures, neatly outlined and softly tinted ; 
we carry from them an impression which lingers like a fa- 
vorite air. How often have authors taken from this work a 
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valuable hint, and, avoiding its exceptionable qualities, elab- 
orately imitated its word-painting and its atmosphere! It 
modified the literature of travel, which previously bore marks 
of utter carelessness, by indicating the artistic capabilities of 
a species of books that had been deemed mere vehicles of 
statistical and circumstantial information. 

Sterne often quotes Sancho Panza, and invokes the “ gen- 
tle spirit of sweetest humor, who erst did sit upon the easy 
pen of his beloved Cervantes”; and it is probable that Don 
Quixote suggested the Sentimentai Journey. As “the Knight 
of the Rueful Countenance ” went forth, with a peasant for a 
squire, in pursuit of chivalric adventures, so the author sets 
out, with a French valet, on a crusade of sentiment. The 
Don saw everything through the lens of knight-errantry, and 
the susceptible pilgrim beholds the world through the medium 
of an exaggerated tenderness. ‘The relations of Sancho and 
La Fleur to their masters are parallel, however diverse their 
characters. The incidents which Sterne arrays in an imagi- 
native guise are as commonplace in themselves as_ those 
which Cervantes uses as materials for his hero’s enthusiasm. 
What the windmills and the way-side inn are to the one, the 
Remise door and the glove-shop are to the other. In its ef- 
fect, too, upon the reader’s mind, this exaggerated contact of 
sentiment with every-day life, is as humorous as that of an- 
cient chivalry with modern utilitarianism; an equally salient 
contrast and a like quaint vein are opened. Speculation, anec- 
dote, the high and the low, the vulgar and the ideal, blend 
their associations, as in the Spanish romance, so in the 
“Sentimental Journey”; but all are enveloped in an atmos- 
phere of harmonious feeling and clothed in graceful language. 
This analogy is increased by the fact, that, as the readers of 
Don Quixote are enlightened as to the knight’s habits by the 
garrulous squire, so to the valet of the sentimental pilgrim are 
we indebted for the little authentic information extant regard- 
ing Sterne’s real state of mind. La Fleur, indeed, was as 
much an original in his way as his master. A native of Bur- 
gundy in the humblest circumstances, he followed the occu- 
pation of a drummer for six years, in order to see the world; 
and an officer of the regiment to which he was attached 
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obtained for him the situation of a valet to a Milord Anglois, 
in which capacity he was afterwards employed by Sterne. 
His wife ran off with an actor, and he felt so much at home 
in England, that, during the latter part of his life, he was often 
employed as a courier, and was sent on repeated missions 
across the Channel. He used to surprise his master in fits of 
profound melancholy, whence, upon being observed, he would 
suddenly rouse himself with some flippant expression. He 
declares that the sight of misery usually affected Sterne to 
tears ; that he was charitable, and used to make frequent notes 
of his daily experience ; and that his conversation with wo- 
men was “ of the most interesting kind, and left them serious 
if it did not find them so.” The incidents so daintily recorded 
in his travels, La Fleur likewise authenticated ; and through 
him we know that his master busily collected materials for a 
work on Italy during his tour in that country, although he 
never could succeed in speaking Italian. 

In the history of English literature, there is, now and then, a 
writer who seems to have caught his tone from the other side 
of the Channel. The Gallic school was imitated by Pope and 
Congreve, though in the former it is exhibited rather in style 
than in range of thought. Brilliancy, artistical refinement, and 
graceful expression are the characteristics of this class of writ- 
ers ; they deal rather in manners than in passions ; fancy usurps 
with them the place of imagination, wit that of reflection ; ani- 
mal spirits, instead of soul-felt emotions, seem to inspire their 
muse; they are not often in earnest except in the desire to 
please; and more ingenious than profound, with more tact 
than elevation, they offer an entire contrast to the manly, in- 
tense, frank utterance of Queen Elizabeth’s dramatists and 
the pure love of nature of the modern bards. Sterne partakes 
largely of the light graces and the vivacious tone of the best 
French writers; and one reason of his popularity is the re- 
freshment his countrymen always derive from the less grave 
and more sprightly attractions of their Continental neighbors. 
“ They order this matter better in France,’—was a maxim 
which Sterne’s taste and temper made applicable not only to 
the economy, but to the philosophy, of life, of which his 
view was the opposite of serious. The foreign perversion 
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which was introduced into English literature during the licen- 
tious era of the Restoration was casual and temporary. The 
writers then so fashionable are nearly all forgotten, while 
those of the age of Elizabeth and Anne maintain their just 
and clear supremacy. In a few instances, however, the influ- 
ence of French taste moulded works on the English side of the 
Channel which the genius of the authors redeemed from neg- 
lect, in spite of an element alien to the Saxon mind; and such 
was the case with Sterne’s writings. 

This Continental affinity is still more obvious in his love of 
the old French raconteurs. Dr. Ferriar traces his manner 
directly to Marivaux; and it is equally significant that no 
English writer has been more completely domesticated on the 
Continent. Though we find cheap editions of Young and Dr. 
Franklin in the book-stalls of Paris and Florence, the gloomy 
speculation of the one and the practical wisdom of the other 
are but vaguely appreciated in France and Italy, while the sen- 
timental refinements and genial musings of Sterne adapt them- 
selves readily to their more susceptible and imaginative minds. 
It is true that the usual absurd mistakes occur which seem 
inevitable in the French interpretation of English literature, — 
one critic accepting Tristram Shandy as a veritable biography, 
and another classifying its author with the social innovators 
and daring thinkers of the revolutionary era; yet, on the 
other hand, very faithful translations of Sterne, especially in 
Italian, are not only obtainable, but have become the favorite 
reading of that large class who delight in Foscolo. 

A recent critic * denies to Sterne all exact proficiency in the 
French language, and cites many errors to prove his incorrect- 
ness; as, for instance, c’est tout egal for c’est egal, M. Anglois 
instead of M. [’Anglois, etc. La Fleur, in speaking of a 
horse, is made to say, C’est un cheval le plus opiniatre du monde, 
and it is argued that a good French scholar would never have 
applied the word opinidtre to a horse, nor substituted the article 
un for Je. In the chapter on “ The Passport,” also, ces Mes- 
sieurs les Anglois should be Messieurs les Anglois. The cor- 
rect French in the Drummer’s letter, it is declared from inter- 
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nal evidence, is not Sterne’s. Colloquial blunders, however, 
do not invalidate the Gallic pretensions of this author, whose 
natural affinity with his mercurial neighbors across the Chan- 
nel is self-evident. French criticisms of English literature 
are proverbially superficial, and often ludicrous; Voltaire talks 
of Shakespeare, Chateaubriand of Milton, and Guizot of 
modern British poets, in terms of vague generalization, which 
show that at best they have only appreciated the tone 
without penetrating to the deep significance and individual 
genius of these authors. It is otherwise with such a writer as 
Sterne, although some amusing errors have occurred in the 
French estimate of his aims and character. The qualities 
which rendered him popular and eccentric are quite as well 
recognized by the nation he loved so dearly, as at home. Bayle 
describes him as “uniquement occupé a etudier ses sensa- 
tions, ses gouts, ses penchants particuliers, 4 rendre un compte 
exact et minutieux des emotions qu’il eprouve et des hasards 
qui les font naitre.” He calls him “ malin, pathetique,” notes 
his “simplicité,” his “sensibilité exquise et douce,” his “ex- 
pression fine, plaisante et moquese qu’indique un esprit vif, 
brillant, et caustique.” “ Sa conversation,” he observes, 
“etait animée et spirituelle; son caractere jovial mais capri- 
cieux et inegal, consequence naturel d’un temperament irrita- 
ble et d’un mauvais ¢tat de santé habituelle,” and he declares 
him a“ plagiare ” who arranged “ sa mosaique avec tant Mart.” * 
A more discriminating and true portrait of Sterne by a foreign 
critic can scarcely be imagined. 

The vagrant boyhood of Sterne, as the offspring of an ar- 
my officer, his school-days in Yorkshire, followed by the aca- 
demical training of Cambridge, and twenty years of clerical 
life such as it was in his day, when desultory reading, field 
sports, and gossip occupied more time than priestly fune- 
tions, afford sufficient materials for the kind of culture and 
the knowledge of life which his writings display; and if to 
these resources we add the ordinary incidents of Continental 
travel and the habit of amateur exercises in music and paint- 
ing, we can easily trace the external elements that constitute 
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the framework or ingredients of his books. Their real in- 
terest was altogether derived from the idiosyncrasies of the 
author. These were at first inappropriately confined to a pro- 
fession for which he was singularly unfit; and it is one of 
the most remarkable facts in his career, that not until past 
middle life did he achieve a literary reputation. His tenden- 
cies of character as well as of mind were utterly opposed to 
the oflice which, according to the irrational, not to say impi- 
ous, system of dispensing church livings, was, for reasons 
altogether factitious and worldly, bestowed upon a man who, 
as one of the colerie of wits about town, of courtiers, poli- 
ticians, or in any lay vocation, might have left a reputation 
comparatively free from blame. His profession was a con- 
tinual reproach to his levity, and has caused him to be judged 
by subsequent moralists with severity; while his name has 
become a standard example of the insincerity of authors and 
the illusions of sentiment,—the prototype and representa- 
tive of the class who weep over the corpse of a donkey and 
at the same time maltreat their wives. 

All incomplete characters must undergo an analytical sift- 
ing to separate the chaff from the wheat, and a like process is 
requisite in literature, where the superiority of a writer in 
certain particulars is modified by great defects in others. To 
no English author is the careful separation of gross alloy 
from pure metal more indispensable than in the case of 
Sterne. Time, which shapes reputation as well as the less 
abstract interests of humanity to “a perfect end,” has al- 
ready effected this result. A few genuine characters, epi- 
sodes of true pathos, sketches of life drawn with exquisite 
art, phases of delicate sentiment, pictures traced and mel- 
lowed with remarkable tact and beauty, — these have sur- 
vived whole pages of equivocal morality and pedantic dis- 
play. Such are “the Story of Lefevre,” and “ Maria,” and 
the characters of Uncle Toby, Trim, Obadiah, Dr. Slop, and 
Shandy. It is the originality of characterization, and finished 
bits of humor and of sentiment, that redeem both the writings 
and the fame of Sterne. What is indecorous and obscure is 
rejected by the literary gleaner; and the tedious digressions, 
the stolen erudition, the violations of good taste, and the 
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artificial expedients are forgotten in the occasional triuinphs 
of art and nature which the genius of the author produced 
in his better moments. This partial success, this obscure 
glory, is a striking instance of the truth of Pope’s trite 
maxim, that “ want of decency is want of sense.” 

Not a little of our interest in Sterne is historical. The 
vein he opened has been more deeply worked by subsequent 
authors. Compared with the later essayists, his didactic pas- 
sages want sustained glow and point; compared with suc- 
ceeding novelists, his characters are deficient in variety and 
impressiveness; but in his speculations and his pictures he 
has produced studies of characterization. Artistically speak- 
ing, few English authors have proved more suggestive. With- 
out elaborate finish, he furnishes perfect hints. His writings 
are to others of the same order which have since appeared, as 
the cartoons of the old masters are to the historical pictures 
of their followers. In the long array of the novelist’s crea- 
tions, —“the beings of the mind and not of clay,” — from 
those of Fielding to those of Dickens, we linger before the 
few but well-defined originals of Sterne with a peculiar sense 
of their human significance ; unideal and unimpassioned, yet 
distinct and natural, they have the rare merit of exciting an 
interest without any extraordinary traits or adventures; they 
embody the genius of humor, reality made attractive by its 
consistent, habitual, minute exhibition; they are like the best 
Flemish paintings, mellow in tone, familiar in subject, and 
marvellous in execution,—true to Nature in her quips and 
fantasies, in her whims and every-day phases, rather than in 
deep or wonderful crises. In his way, Sterne is Shake- 
spearian ; and although superseded to a great degree, he keeps 
a hold upon intelligent sympathy by the originality of his 
manner, which is constantly reproduced in popular literature. 

Indeed, if a constant though unacknowledged and perhaps 
often unconscious reference to an author’s scenes and ideas, 
and the frequent imitation of his style by subsequent aspi- 
rants for literary distinction, may be considered as a reliable 
test of originality and success, Laurence Sterne, notwith- 
standing the blots on his escutcheon, occupies a permanent 
niche in the temple of fame. Indirect memorials of his genius 
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abound. Ball Hughes modelled the delectable group of 
Uncle Toby and the Widow Wadman; and Leslie’s delicate 
pencil traced Yorick at the Glove-Shop. Travellers who land 
at Calais daily think of the Sentimental Journey as the por- 
ters on the quay vociferate “ Hétel Dessein” ; and advocates, 
when hard pressed to combat testimony, allude magnani- 
mously to the impracticable witness by quoting the incident 
of Uncle Toby and the fly. “There is room enough for 
thee and me,” is the most convenient of philanthropic eva- 
sions. ‘The schoolboy early learns to regard Sterne as a 
master of the pathetic, through familiarity with the story of 
Le Fevre in his well-thumbed reader. An American bishop 
is said to have consumed whole evenings in searching the 
Bible for the sentence he proposed to use as a text for his 
next sermon, “ God tempers the winds to the shorn lamb,” 
and to have blushed when he was informed that the author 
of that gentle and endeared saying was no other than the 
most indecorous genius of his own order; and a celebrated 
New York medical professor of the old school quoted Tris- 
tram Shandy so habitually in his lectures, that country 
students used to ask, at the bookstores, for “ Dr. Sterne’s 
Midwifery.” “Shandean” long ago became an adjective as 
significant and common as “ Pickwickian” is to-day. 

Among the popular writers who have either directly fol- 
lowed the vein of Sterne, or profited by his style, are Mac- 
kenzie, Irving, and Dickens. Many favorite volumes of * Rev- 
eries,”’ by bachelors and others, now in vogue, are of his iden- 
tical model; the desultory and quaintly simple, yet learned 
production of Southey, “The Doctor,” is essentially the 
same in plan as Tristram Shandy; while a still more remark- 
able evidence of the popularity of our authors manner may 
be found in the fact that, after Sir Bulwer Lytton had run 
through the entire scale of the intense school of novel- 
writing, he surprised his admirers, and won gver a new and 
previously antagonistic circle, by producing in “ My Novel” 
a work of fiction so palpably imitated from Sterne as, in 
many passages, to have the eflect of prolonging the key- 
note of his sentiment and exhibiting a rifacimento of his style. 

In one noble mansion in London is his bust by Nollekens, 
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and in another, the famous portrait of him by Reynolds, — 
copies of which have long been favorite illustrations with 
the disciples of Lavater and Gall. In Old P nd Street, 
No. 41, now a cheesemonger’s, but known in his day as 
“The Silk-bag-shop,” are the lodgings whence are dated 
many of his letters, where, according to tradition, he finished 
the “ Sentimental Journey,” and where occurred his melan- 
choly death. In the burial-ground fronting Hyde Park, on the 
road to Bayswater, about the centre of the western wall, is 
the headstone that marks his grave, set up, as the best of 
London guide-books truly declares, “ with an unsuitable in- 
scription,” by a “tippling fraternity of Freemasons.” 

The most interesting problem involved in his career as 
an author is the rank he holds as an expositor of sentiment. 
Critics have viewed him, in this regard, at the two extremes 
of hypocrisy and sincerity, of artifice and of truth. In order 
justly to estimate Sterne with reference to this, his most 
obvious claim and purpose, we must consider the true re- 
lation between human feeling and its written expression. 

Sentiment, as an element of literature, is the intellectual 
embodiment of feeling ; it is thought imbued with a coloring 
and an atmosphere derived from emotion; its reality, dura- 
tion, and tone depend in books, as in character, upon alliance 
with other qualities; and there is no fallacy more common 
than that which tests its sincerity in the author by the per- 
manent traits of the man. It may be quite subordinate as a 
motive of action, and altogether secondary as a normal con- 
dition, and yet it is none the less real while it lasts. In each 
artist and author, sentiment exists in relation to other qualities, 
which essentially modify it while they do not invalidate its 
claim. To say that a man who writes an elegy which moves 
us to tears, and at the same time displays the most heartless 
conduct in his social life, is therefore a hypocrite, is to reason 
without discrimination. The adhesiveness, the conscience, 
and the temperament of each individual directly influence his 
sentiment, in one case giving to it the intensity of passion, 
in another the sustained dignity of principle, now causing it 
to appear as an incidental mood, and again as a permanent 
characteristic. United to strength of will or to earnestness of 
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spirit, it is worthy of the highest confidence ; in combination 
with a feeble and impressible mind, or a lightsome and capri- 
cious fancy, or a selfish disposition, it is quite unreliable. In 
either case, however, the quality itself is genuine, its type and 
degree only are to be questioned. Thus regarded, the ap- 
parent incongruity between its expression and its actual con- 
dition vanishes. 

Sentiment in Burns was essentially modified by tender- 
ness, in Byron by passion, in Shelley by imagination ; med- 
itation fostered it in Petrarch, extreme susceptibility in 
Kirke White. In the French Quietists it took the form of 
religious ecstasy. In the Old English drama it is robust, 
in the Spanish ballads chivalric, in Hamlet abstract and in- 
tellectual, in “As You Like It” full of airy fancifulness. 
Miss Edgeworth and Jane Austen exhibited it as governed 
by prudence and common sense, Mrs. Radclifie, as rendered 
mysterious by superstition. Scott delighted to interpret it 
through local and legendary accessories, under the influ- 
ence of a sensuous temperament. In the Dantesque picture 
of Francesca da Rimini it is full of tragic sweetness, and i 
Paul and Virginia perverted by artificial taste. In Charles 
Lamb it is quaint, in Hood deeply human, in Cowper alter- 
nately natural and morbid, in Mackenzie soft and pale as 
moonlight, and in Boccaccio warm as the glow of a ‘Tuscan 
vintage. Chastened by will, it is as firm and cold as sculp- 
ture in Alfieri, and me sIte d by indulgence, it is as insinuating 
as the most delicious music in Metastasio. Pure and gentle 
in Raphael, it is half savage in Salvator and Michael Angelo; 
severely true in Vandyke, it is luscious and coarse in Rubens. 
And yet, to a certain extent and under specific modifications, 
every one of these authors and artists possessed sentiment ; 
but held in solution by character, in some it governed, in 
others it served genius; in some it was a_ predominant 
source of enjoyment and suffering, and in others but an occa- 
sional stimulus or agency. Who doubts, over a page of the 
Nouvelle Heloise, that sentiment in all its tearful bliss was 
known to Rousseau? The abandonment of his offspring to 
public charity does not disprove its existence, but only shows 
that in his nature it was a mere selfish instinct. ‘The history 
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of philanthropic enterprise indicates the same contradiction. 
Base cruelty has at times deformed the knight, gross appe- 
tites the crusader, hypocrisy the missionary, and the men 
whose names figure in the so-called charitable movements of 
our day are often the last to whom we should appeal for per- 
sonal kindness and sympathy. The same inconsistency is 
evident in that large class of women in whose characters the 
romantic predominates over the domestic instincts. “ Con- 
fessions” form a popular department of French literature, and 
are usually based on sentiment. Yet their authors are fre- 
quently thorough men of the world and intense egotists. It is 
this want of harmony between expression and life, between 
the eloquent avowal and the practical influence of sentiment, 
patriotic, religious, and humane, which gave rise to the in- 
vective of Carlyle, and the other stern advocates of fact, of 
action, and of reality. Meanwhile the beauty, the high ca- 
pacity, the exalted grace of sentiment itself is uninvaded. 
We must learn to distinguish its manifestations, to honor 
its genuine power, to distrust its rhetorical exaggeration. 
The truth is, that Sterne’s heart was more sensitive than 
robust. It was like “ wax to receive,” but not like “marble to 
retain,” impressions. ‘Their evanescence therefore does not 
impugn their reality. Perhaps we owe the superiority of their 
artistic expression to this want of stability. Profound and 
continuous emotion finds but seldom its adequate record ; 
men thus swayed recoil from self-contemplation ; their peace 
of mind is better consulted by turning from than by dwelling 
upon their states of feeling; whereas more frivolous natures 
may dally with and make capital of their sentiment with- 
out the least danger of insanity. We have but to study the 
portrait of Sterne in order to feel that a highly nervous 
organization made kim singularly alive to the immediate, 
while it unfitted him for endurance and persistency. That 
thin, pallid countenance, that long, attenuated figure, the la- 
tent mirth of the expression, the predominance of the organs 
of wit and ideality, betoken a man to “ set the table in a roar,” 
—one who passes easily from smiles to tears, from whose 
delicately strung yet unheroic mould the winds of life draw 
plaintive and gay, but transient music ;— a being more artistic 
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than noble, more susceptible than generous, capable of a 
shadowy grace and a fitful brilliancy, but without the power 
to dignify and elevate sensibility. His fits of depression, 
his recourse to amusement, his favorite watchword, “Vive la 
bagatelle,” his caprice and trifling, his French view of life, his 
alternate gayety and blue-devils, attest one of those ill-balanced 
characters, amusing in society, ingenious in literature, but 
unsatisfactory in more intimate relations and higher spheres. 


Art. V.—1. Schamyl als Feldherr, Sultan, und Prophet; und 
der Caucasus. Von Dr. Frieprica Wacner. Leipzig. 
1854, 

2. Der Caucasus und das Land der Kosaken. Von Mozirz 
Wacener. Dresden. 1848, 

3. Journal of a Residence in Circassia. By James Srants- 
Laus Beit. London. 1540. 

4. Revue des Deux Mondes, 1853. “ La Guerre de Caucase.” 

5. Russia and England. By Joux Reynevi Morei. Lon- 
don. 1854. 


Tne Eastern War has given a fresh interest to the war 
of independence in Circassia. In this “cradle of the races” 
there has been going on for more than twenty-five years a 
struggle, which, for the persistency of the one party, and the 
energy, enthusiasm, and obstinacy of the other, is not sur- 
passed in those chapters from which the schoolboy wrests 
the story of Greek and Persian battles. ‘The poor, partly 
civilized tribes of Circassia, with no very lofty ideal of free- 
dom to fight for, have sueceeded, hitherto, in protecting 
themselves against the encroachments of Russia. They have 
steadily refused to pay taxes and to do homage to the Czar, 
They have laughed at his proclamations and defied his 
armies. ‘They have held themselves aloof from him in all re- 
spects, so that now the Caucasus lifts its mountain summits, 
like islands of the sea, above a wide waste of Russian prov- 
inces, 

In the present article we propose to give a brief account 
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of this war, and of the parties engaged in it, especially of 
that remarkable man whose eloquence and courage have 
driven his countrymen to make successful resistance against 
an almost overwhelming enemy. 

It is only as Circassia appears on the map of ancient his- 
tory, that its shape and position are popularly known. A 
mere glance at its situation on the modern atlas will reveal 
its geographical importance. It is a long arm of land thrust 
out by Europe into Asia. The Caspian Sea washes it on 
the east. The broad Black Sea, with its border cities, its 
far-flowing rivers, and classic shores, bounds it on the west. 
Across the centre, diagonally, from sea to sea, the lofty spinal 
ridge of the Caucasus bisects the entire country. Through 
narrow gorges of the mountains run the two great highways 
by which Southern Russia journeys into Persia and Arabia. 
When the caravan of merchandise, toiling up, reaches the 
summit of the mountain boundary, it commands both conti- 
nents at a glance,—on the north, Europe, with its indomi- 
table, bustling, onward life,— on the south, Asia, torpid, 
emasculate, sleeping a child’s sleep in the sun. 

What venerable associations gather about Circassia and 
the Caucasus! 

“ The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 
The fair humanities of old religion,” 
point us to this far country of myth and classic story. Here 
is the local habitation assigned to some of the most sacred 
traditions of the ancient world. On one of the highest of 
these hills, —the inexpugnable fortresses set up by nature 
against Russian aggression,—the ark of Noah, it is fabled, 
first grounded and hung poised for a moment, before drifting 
southward to Mount Ararat. Here is the region to which 
the Argo sailed that childish voyage which looms so grandly 
through the mists of Grecian fable. Here is 
“the outmost tract of earth, 
The Scythian waste, the pathless solitude,” 
where Prometheus was chained to the bald, bleak rock, with 
a vulture battening on his liver, because he had stolen heav- 
enly fire. Here dwelt the Amazons, first of the “strong- 
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minded.” And at the southernmost verge of the country 
Ararat raises his snow-capped brow high into the Asiatic 
heavens. 

From time immemorial, Circassia has been the place of 
refuge to oppressed tribes, fleeing from the Mongols on the 
north, or from the Arabs and Persians on the south, inso- 
much that at least seven distinct races have found a home 
there. Up to quite a recent date these tribes had dwelt apart 
from one another, with mutual jealousies as hearty as the 
blood-feuds of the Scottish clans. They had been unan- 
imous on one point only,—obstinate hostility to Russia. 
Even in this they had no union. Each race fought its own 
battles and spoke its own dialect, in high disdain of the 
others. 

Of the two portions into which Circassia is divided by the 
Caucasus, that along the northern mountains is called by the 
Russians Tcherkessia; that along the southern end of the 
chain has received the general appellation of Tchetchenia; 
names derived from the most prominent race of each portion. 
Of the northern races, the Adighes, who live upon the Kuban, 
about Anapa, are regarded as of the purest Circassian blood. 
They are partly Pagans and partly Mahometans. Abhasia 
lies farther south, skirting the Black Sea. Its religion is a 
mixture of Pagan and Mahometan, the Christianity which 
the Emperor Justinian introduced among its people having 
quite died out. The Ossetes, whom the Empress Elizabeth 
bribed to become converts to the Christian religion, are con- 
fined to the central parts of the Caucasus, around Kasbec, 
“the white mountain.” In Tchetchenia the most impor- 
tant races are the Lesghians and the Daghestans, the homes 
of the latter being inscribed within the loop formed by the 
river Koissu and the Caspian. Springing from the centre of 
Northern Circassia the two great rivers Terek and Kuban flow 
off at different angles northwardly, falling, the one into the 
Caspian at Kisliar, the other into the Black Sea. With their 
shores the control of the Russian Cossacks ceases, and on their 
southern banks the resistance of Circassia begins. South of 
Circassia are Mingrelia, Imeretia, and Georgia, abject provin- 
ces, humbled at the feet of the Czar. 
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The manner of life of the Circassian races is of the old- 
world kind, nomadic and pastoral. Occupation is the tenure 
by which their lands are held. He is the wealthiest who is 
the strongest and boldest, for he has the most numerous cap- 
tives for his slaves. He is wisest among them whose beard 
is white with experience. ‘The gradations in rank are few, 
and not very strictly regarded. 'The people all belong to 
fraternities, each of from fifteen to fifteen hundred members, 
who are bound to assist one another in whatever emergency 
may arise. When the judges of their court, whose sessions 
are held on the grass under a spreading oak, have condemned 
one to a fine of two hundred oxen for the crime of murder, 
his fraternity contribute to the payment. When a member 
is slain, his wife remains the property of his fraternity, or, if 
she gets permission to marry into another, her children must 
continue where they were born. From the vices of all half- 
civilized people,— low cunning, treachery, and what the 
phrenologists call “ secretiveness,’”— the Circassians are not 
exempt, nor are they over-nice in speaking the truth, When 
they are about to start on a predatory excursion, a leader is 
chosen by ballot, and his authority ceases upon their return. 
As soon as the crop of barley is gathered, the warrior has no 
objection to change his residence for “ fresh fields and pastures 
new.” He mounts his horse, drives his cattle before him, and 
suffers the women of his house to jog on humbly behind. If 
an honest foreigner makes them a visit, no one can predict 
how he will come off; for, as the whim strikes them, they 
may worship him as an ambassador of prodigious authority, 
or, taking him for a Russian spy, they may hide him away in 
a cave until some fair daughter of his kee per pities him and 
runs away with him. ‘Their qou/s, or villages, overhang the 
perilous crags like swallows’ nests. The tilling of a corn- 
patch on the mountain-side,—a wild foray with rifle and 
sword upon a Cossack s/anitza,—a hunting bout, —a trading 
voyage across the sea to Sinope or Samsun,—such are the 
phases of their life from year to year. 

The Circassian warriors are remarkable for their strength 
and athletic proportions; and the women are the most beauti- 
ful under the sun. ‘The legend says that, when Allah wished 
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to stock the celestial harem with the loveliest daughters of 
the earth, he instructed an Imam to journey over the world, 
and select forty of the choicest. This commissioner went 
first into Frankistan, and carried off the daughter of the king 
of the Ingliz. When the English monarch gave chase, Allah 
threw dust in his eyes. Having culled the loveliest maids 
of Germany, he came down to Circassia. But on reaching 
Gori, near Tiflis, he was smitten with a great passion for 
one of his fair prisoners, so that, unwilling to surrender her, 
even to the celestial ruler, he treacherously detained her with 
the rest. He was punished with death, but the maidens re- 
mained where he left them, and from them was born a race 
of mortals as beautiful as themselves. In a poor family, living 
in a stone hut, with the earth for a floor, cooking their mutton 
over a fire built in the centre of the single room, eating it 
from a clean board, and sleeping on a mat at night, may be 
found females as faultless in form and complexion as a statue 
of Venus, and with that native grace that lies beyond all art. 
Alas for them that their beauty is for sale! As the face of a 
gold or silver coin represents to us a certain quantity of meat 
or wool, the face of a pretty Circassian maiden stands for 
more or less salt or gunpowder. She hides her sweet coun- 
tenance behind her veil, imprisons her milk-white feet in 
envious slippers, and goes to Constantinople to be sold, as 
gayly as our country girls go to Lowell. It is a rough voy- 
age over the sea, and that she dreads; the rest is the unread 
romance of uncertainty. From tender childhood she has 
heard fine tales of the splendors of the royal city, and she 
sees the rough hill-tops on which her life was passed in toil 
and danger sink behind the receding ship without a tear of 
regret. “ ‘Take her,” said the master of a family to an Ameri- 
can traveller, who was gazing with admiration at his sister, a 
girl of twelve years, — “I will not sell her, but I will give her 
to you, if you will be kind to her. What can she expect, 
what is there for her to look forward to, but to become the 
wife of some poor boatman like myself, and always live in 
poverty ?” 

The claims of Russia upon Circassia are founded on the 
treaty of Adrianople in 1829, by which Turkey ceded to the 
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Emperor all the territory situated between the Kuban and 
the Black Sea. But it has been very conclusively proved, 
by statements which we need not recapitulate, that Turkey 
herself had no rights of government over Circassia, and 
therefore could transfer none. The Sultan had indeed, before 
this treaty, been regarded by the Mahometan races as their 
religious head, but as having no more civil authority than 
the Pope possesses over the Catholic nations of Europe ; and 
after the treaty of Adrianople the Tcherkessians ceased to 
look upon him as their friend, and took an oath to remain 
faithful to one another in resisting all the overtures of Russia, 
unless sanctioned by their unanimous concurrence. 

But long before the treaty of Adrianople, Russia had reached 
an arm into Circassia. Peter the Great built five sfanifzas 
along the Terek in 1711; a few years later, the fort at Stavro- 
pol, now the head-quarters of the northern wing of the army, 
was erected; and these sfanitzas were gradually multiplied, 
until there ran an unbroken line of fortresses from sea to sea. 
Heraclius, the king of Georgia, submitted to Russia in 1801, 
and froin that time Tiflis became the residence of the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army of the Caucasus. His house 
was built upon the ruins of the palaces of the Georgian 
kings. 

Thus, with Russian provinces on the north as well as on 
the south, with a line of forts gradually extending along the 
entire length of the Caspian shore, with seventeen kreposts 
between Anapa and Souchum Kala on the Black Sea, and 
with a prohibition laid upon their intercourse with Turkey, 
the dwellers upon the Caucasus were in the condition of that 
prisoner of the Inquisition whose dungeon-walls contracted 
inch by inch, so as at last to crush him within their stony 
embrace. 

The Circassians dwelt securely in the ravines of their hills 
or on steep acclivities, where the cannon of the Russians, 
“making the earth to tremble and the fruit drop from the 
trees,” could not reach them. They made continual repri- 
sals upon the enemy. His forts were never out of a state of 
siege. The five hundred or thousand men, who formed their 
respective garrisons, lived the wretched life of exiles all winter, 
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when storms suspended their water communication with Rus- 
sia, and in summer a soldier could not stray outside the walls 
without being picked off by an invisible rifle, or carried away 
into hopeless captivity. Spring with its unwholesome winds 
blew fevers into their bones, and the army of occupation in 
the forts, amounting to twenty thousand men, needed to be 
largely reinforced every season. 

The Cossack stanitzas on the Terek and Kuban suffered 
even greater hardships. The colonists worked, eat, slept, 
with one hand on the musket; yet all their watchfulness 
could not save them from the sudden attacks of the Tcher- 
kessians, whose mode of warfare was as insidious as that of 
the North American Indians. Hundreds of mounted warriors 
would dash across the river on a dark night, set fire to the 
houses of the little village, and, wailing like jackals, post 
themselves where they could hew down all who preferred to 
try their mercy to that of the fire. They would steal back 
with their booty and prisoners as suddenly as they came, and 
before daybreak vanish beyond the mountains. 

After Georgia became a Russian dependency, Prince Zizi- 
anoff, a Georgian by birth, was made Governor-General of 
the Caucasus. He managed wisely, and brought Abhasia 
to a state of submission, but was assassinated by the Per- 
sians, as he was on his way to receive the keys of the fortress 
of Baku. He was succeeded by General Yermoloff, who at- 
tempted to engraft European energy and industry upon the 
Trans-Caucasian stock. German colonies were planted, with 
the design of placing before the natives an example of rural 
economy. The General expected, by the diffusion of knowl- 
edge, to inspire in some the ambition to command in the 
army, for which the natives were, by their knowledge of the 
country and its language, much better fitted than Russian 
officers. Yermoloff was summoned home before he had ma- 
tured his plans. After him, Paskiewitsch conducted the cam- 
paign against the Turks of Asia with some success, 

Baron Rosen, the next governor, on taking the command 
in 1830, found new difficulties to encounter. A fanatical 
priest, calling himself Kasi Mollah, appeared in Daghestan, 
preaching a reiorm in the religion of Mahomet. He gath- 
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ered around him a company of believers, called murids, or 
disciples, who never were weary of the vast work which they 
felt themselves appointed to perform, and were eager even for 
the honors of martyrdom. ‘The seed which they sowed was 
strewn in grateful furrows. The Tchetchenses, Lesghians, 
and Avarians awoke from their long inaction, and broke into 
open revolt. 

The new doctrines were not unknown in Daghestan. 
Sufism, a kind of corrupted Mahometanism, or religious 
animal magnetism, which excites dreamy ecstasies in the 
minds of its believers, whereby they hold direct communion 
with God, had for thirty years found disciples among the 
southern races. ‘The ulemas of Daghestan had dreamed out 
an entirely new religion, similar to that of Mahomet, but 
superior to it, which reconciled the dissenting sects of Omar 
and Ali, by substituting itself for both. ‘These teachers 
assumed that there are three elements in man, which must 
be distinguished and attended to separately,—the physical, 
mental, and moral. The lowest of these elements is the phys- 
ical, which, that it may not get the better of the other two, 
has a book of laws called the Sharykat, or Bridle, to which it 
is subject, and which curbs it within proper limits. The men- 
tal element — comprising the intellectual faculties —has also 
its directory code, which keeps it from getting entire control 
over the others. This book is the Maarifat. Finally, the moral 
element, the highest of the three, has for its guide the book 
which the Moslems call Tarykat. All that sanctifies the 
thoughts of man, all that ennobles his feelings and draws 
him towards perfection, is contained in this book. Of the 
four gradations which the Sufis have to ascend in order to 
reach a perfect idea of the Deity, the first is obedience to 
the Sharykat; and by this law the mass of the people are 
governed. ‘The Murids stand next; to them the requirements 
of the Sharykat have become a second nature; they need no 
such guide ; they give alms and perform their ablutions, not 
because of the law, but because they perceive that these 
offices are good. The Naibs, the viceroys of Schamyl, have 
ascended the third step, and on the fourth and highest 
Schamyl stands alone. “ He is in immediate, actual com- 
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munication with the Deity. His words are God’s words, and 
his commands are the commands of the Lord. He is the sun 
whence the Naibs, his moons, derive their light, and, sur- 
rounded by the Murids, his satellites, penetrate the night of 
the nation.” 

Hadji Ismail was the first to reduce this religion to form in 
Circassia. He revealed the new faith to Mollah Mohammed, 
by whom it was transmitted to Kasi Mollah. According to 
Hadji Ismail, the common interpretation of the meaning of 
the Koran was no longer to be received as the rule of faith, 
but Kasi Mollah was himself the Law and the Word. He 
alone conversed with Allah. Many were led by the preach- 
ing of the Murids to desire an initiation into the mystic life, 
from spiritual motives alone ; but when the whole force of the 
enthusiasm which they had called forth was directed against 
the Russian invaders, when death to the Muscovite and 
honor to Allah were made the terms of temporal safety and 
eternal salvation, a fire of fanaticism was kindled over the 
whole of Eastern Circassia. “ Who can serve both Allah and 
the Muscovites?” it was asked. “ All your watchings and 
prayers, all your pilgrimages to Mecca, avail you naught, so 
long as the eye of a Muscovite looks upon them. Your 
marriages are bad, your children are bastards, and the Koran 
is your destruction, so long as there is a Muscovite among 
you.” 

Animated by these hearty teachings, the disciples, with the 
Mollah at their head, attacked 'Tarki on the Caspian shore. 
They burst into the town, and, cutting off the water which 
supplied the garrison, a party of them were on the point of 
forcing open the powder-magazine, when a grenade from the 
fort fell into the midst of them, the powder exploded, and 
most of the Circassians were destroyed. Just then a Tartar 
stole out nimbly from the fort, and, on the pretence of being a 
deserter, passed through the remaining army of the besiegers, 
and brought General Kachanoff to the rescue. After two 
days of hard fighting, the siege was raised. Kasi Mollah sub- 
sequently plundered the fortress of Kisliar on the Terek. In 
1852, three thousand of his followers maintained a terrible 
resistance to Baron Rosen in the village of Hermentschuk. 
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The town had been already taken, when the Murid, Muley 
Abdurrahman, sought refuge with his men in a wooden tower, 
which they defended until the shells that were rained upon 
it set it in a blazeyand the Murid and all his fellow-soldiers 
perished together. Soon after this event, Kasi Mollah was 
killed at the siege of Himri. 

Hamsad Bey, who succeeded to the priestly authority of 
Kasi Mollah, was not equal to him in eloquence or in prac- 
tical skill. The newly revived hopes of Cireassia drooped 
again. There was, as yet, no union among the races,— no 
systematized resistance, no common leader; while the Czar, 
having just finished the dissection of Poland, turned south- 
ward with keen appetite, and sent thither such swarms of 
soldiers as seemed to make the entire subjugation of the races 
in Caucasus a mere question of time. 

A master spirit was wanting in this emergency,— one 
whose potent hand might strike the discordant strings of the 
popular passions and bring-them into harmony ; one capable 
of reaching down to the heart of the whole people, and able 
to turn the influence thus gained to the best practical ac- 
count; one possessing “the vision and the faculty divine,” 
which lifts the great man of such crises above the level of his 
fellows, so that he takes in all the present and all the future 
at a glance, and seems to speak, not from his own convic- 
tion, but from an inspiration that comes from beyond and 
above him. Such a man was Schamyl, who now appeared 
upon the scene. 

“ The zeal of Nature never cools, 
Nor is she thwarted of her ends ; 


When gapped and dulled her cheaper tools, 
Then she a saint and prophet spends.” 


This mysterious man, now in the decline of a long life that 
has been throughout “ a battle and a march,” is the lawgiver, 
the general, the high-priest of his people. He is more than 
a Mahomet to them. He beckons, and thousands press for- 
ward to do his will; he speaks, and they surrender to him 
their lives. “ Flames sparkle from his eyes, and flowers are 
scattered from his lips,” says a native poet, describing him. 
A higher power, as his countrymen think, inspires him; a 
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mystical, unseen Divinity utters itself through him; the God 
of the faithful acts with his arm, speaks through his lips. 
He had once been rescued almost by a miracle. Baron 
Rosen was storming Himri, one of the mountain villages of 
Eastern Circassia. One after another of its towers reeled 
and fell under the assault of heavy cannon, and at last the 
venerable priest, Kasi Mollah, was hewn down, and all that 
were with him. They had fought like desperate tigers, and 
sung the Koran to the clashing of their swords, but the old 
man bore no arms. ‘They found him as he had fallen, with 
hands upstretched to heaven, as in a last appeal. Prostrate 
by his side, pierced with two bullets, thrust through with a 
bayonet, unconscious, apparently dead, lay Schamyl, the sole 
survivor of that Russian victory. 

Schamyl was thirty-seven years old when he became Imam 
of the Caucasus. His arm and his faith had been tried and 
not found wanting. He had always been remarkable for his 
stateliness of demeanor and the melancholy seclusion in 
which he lived. In his boyhood he was sensitive, proud, 
ambitious, and eager to excel his comrades in athletic games. 
He loved in the evening to climb the desolate rocks of Himri, 
and there to commune with Nature in her solitude. His 
youth, like that of Mahomet, had been instructed by the re- 
ligious teachings of a wise old man. Djelal Eddin had in- 
spired him with a love of philosophical study, and with enthu- 
siastic belief in the doctrines of the Koran, as modified by the 
Safis. He became one of the most ardent of the Murids. 
He was the best preacher and the toughest fighter of them 
all. He went before all former priests in knowledge of the 
science of war, and in that greatest of arts, the power of 
conciliation. He built for himself a sort of nest upon a lofty 
height overhanging the river Koissu, and stocked it with the 
munitions of war. There he brooded over his plans. Spies 
brought him constant information of the Russian movements, 
and when the right opportunity came, he swooped with his 
army, like a condor, from the cliff, and woe to the Russians 
whom he encountered in a narrow pass! The white robe of 
Schamyl was like a death-signal to them. His strength and 


uppleness of body well fitted him to be the leader in such 
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forays; he was the swiftest mountain-climber and the best 
horseman on the Caucasus. By his shrewd management 
and his unremitted success he acquired a consummate con- 
trol over his men. If persuasion failed upon them, he accom- 
plished his designs by violence. Executioners, with shoul- 
dered clubs, attended him at the meetings of the people, and 
knocked on the head all who dared to utter a word against 
his plans. Traitors, seduced by Russian gold, were buried 
alive. Whole villages even, which had been found guilty of 
a leaning towards Russia, were demolished in a single night. 
But the faithful were rewarded with presents at the hands of 
their master, and allured with the promise of rewards such as 
eye hath not seen, in the land that lies beyond the River of 
Death. Emissaries diffused themselves through the various 
mountain tribes, proclaiming the victories of the Imam of the 
Caucasus, preaching up the holy war, and collecting tribute. 
“Mahomet is the first prophet, and Schamyl is the second,” 
was the cry of their enthusiasm. 

The tribes that had before lived apart and in jealousy of 
one another, united under Schamyl. They only needed a 
common battle-field, and they found this great seal of their 
union at Akhulgo,—the rocky fortress on the Koissu where 
the prophet had fixed his residence. General Grabbe, at that 
time commanding in Daghestan, determined to dislodge the 
mountaineers from this strong-hold. He expected, at least, to 
capture their leader. 

In the middle of July, 1859, he led a large army along the 
river-banks until they arrived opposite the high, steep cliffs on 
which the life of Circassian liberty had taken its stand. 
There they halted. Around them was the quiet mountain 
scenery. Far above, the foliage of the oak and beech glis- 
tened and nodded over the dark declivities. The only sound 
was the rushing and gurgling of a brook leaping from 
rock to rock. ‘The Koissu ran below the fortress, half sur- 
rounding it. Both shores were soon lined with men, mor- 
tars, and cannon, and the siege began. <A storm of bombs, 
balls, and Congreve rockets was rained upon the walls, top- 
pling over the fortifications and rending apart the stone 
houses of which the fortress consisted; but still its defenders 
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saved themselves from immediate death by retreating into the 
fissures of the rock. Four weeks the siege went on, and still 
no surrender. But the Russian leader depended upon a force 
slower, yet surer, than powder and ball, — starvation. 

Meantime the Northern army, encamped beneath the fort, 
grew fat and merry over their mountain forage. ‘The Cossack 
trolled out a love-song while cooking his evening pottage, and 
the gray-coated musketeers filled up the intervals in the res- 
pite of cannon and trumpet with their half-religious, half- 
warlike choruses. This merriment was now and then in- 
terrupted by a well-aimed shot from above, which suddenly 
stretched the gay singer at the feet of his comrades. Upon 
this, all crossed themselves devoutly, and the half-sung chorus 
died upon their lips, until the captain would cry grulilly, 
“ What’s the matter with you? Can’t you keep on!” — and 
the song rolled off as glibly as before. A feeling of desperation 
began to take possession of the garrison. They foresaw that 
famine would conquer all whom the cannon spared, and a 
fierce enthusiasm lighted their hollow eyes. Sometimes, into 
the midst of the Russian camp a Circassian leaped, like an ap- 
parition, with weapons in both hands and a dagger clutched 
between his teeth, and, before the ollicers could overcome the 
surprise caused by his sudden appearance, he plied his arms 
so nimbly, as thrice and four times to avenge in advance 
his own death, before he sank under the strokes of Russian 
sabres, with the applauding cheers of his friends, on the rock 
above, quivering in his dying ears. 

At last the storming began. ‘Three terraces, rising one 
above the other, were the foremost obstacles to be overcome 
by the Russians, and, of the 1500 men who made the first 
assault, only 150 were able to retreat in safety. The third 
charge carried the first and second terraces, and then came the 
tug of war. The firing ceased. With the bayonet, the shas- 
ka, the dagger, hand to hand, they strove and wrestled to- 
gether. There was no noise save the cries of victory or of 
agony. ‘The smoke rolled up like a curtain from the face of 
the rock. High up the cliff, the Circassian women, in the 
last extremity of despair, with bared breasts and hair stream- 
ing over their shoulders, poured down volleys of stones upon 
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the heads of their advancing foes. “I saw a woman,” says 
an, eyewitness of the scene, “suddenly grasp the little child 
that clung to her garments; I saw her dash its head to pieces 
against a projecting rock, and, hurling it, with a wild shriek, 
down the abyss, leap after it.” 

Akhulgo was taken, and the carnage that followed repaid 
the hungry Cossacks for their long delay. No mercy was 
asked, and none would have been given. But among the 
dead Schamyl was not to be found. What miracle had 
saved him again? After a long search he was discovered, 
with some of his Murids, lodged in a deep chasm of the rock 
overhanging the river, to which there was no access but by 
the rope that had been drawn up after them. As the Russian 
leader was intent upon capturing Schamyl, living or dead, he 
stationed a guard of horse and infantry on both banks of the 
river. Then it was that the three companions of Schamy]l 
performed that act of unsurpassed heroism and devotion, 
which will cling to the memories of future generations. 
They knew that, if they were all made prisoners, it was 
probable that they might be ransomed and returned, but 
that their leader must be inevitably lost to them for ever. 
They agreed to give their lives to save his. One dark night, 
the Russians upon the watch saw a raft put out from the 
cave, and lowered down until it floated upon the river. A 
man then let himself down upon it; a second form descend- 
ed, and at last a third, dressed in the white robe of Schamyl, 
cautiously followed. Immediately the guards, having remained 
silent until now, rushed forward; the Cossack cavalry plunged 
into the stream ; the infantry skirted the shores ; a moment — 
and the three men upon the raft were shot or stabbed with a 
thousand deaths. But to the inexpressible vexation of the 
Russians, on examining the faces of the slain, it was found 
that neither of them was that of the terrible Schamyl. They 
discovered too late, that, while the attention of the whole 
troop was directed towards the three men, the real Schamyl, 
the one object against whom the whole expedition had been 
prepared, had lowered himself quietly down from the cave 
to the stream and swam uninjured to the opposite shore. 
After the loss of Akhulgo, the Imam exerted himself to gain 
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from the Russian general some terms of pacification. The 
latter would hear of nothing but unconditional surrender. 
Schamyl then passed, like another Peter the Hermit, across 
the mountains, preaching to the Tcherkessians in the Turk- 
ish language, and endeavoring to arouse them to their com- 
mon danger. But he failed to overcome their private jeal- 
ousies, and the blood-feuds of race and family. General 
Sass at that time commanded on the Kuban. His policy 
was to meet the wily natives on their own ground; to oppose 
cunning by cunning, and to employ the system of espionage 
which they had used so successfully against the Cossacks ; 
to fall upon them by night; to delude them by feigned re- 
treats, and never to attack them when an attack was ex- 
pected. Once he pretended to have died, after a regular 
course of sickness, and when the Tcherkessians had assured 
themselves of the truth of this report by a view of his splen- 
did coffin, covered, with the well-known hat and orders of the 
general, and had returned to celebrate the propitious event by 
an appropriate jubilee, by night, the ghost of the general, 
at the head of a most substantial column of soldiers, stole 
across the Kuban, and came down upon them “like the wolf 
on the fold.” This man was a perpetual terror to the North- 
ern races. Children grew quiet at the name of Sass. He was 
superseded in command, however, by Williamenoff; who, in 
1837, proceeded to break the spirits of the mountaineers by 
words such as these: “ Russia has conquered France, put 
her sons to death, and made captives of her daughters. Eng- 
land will never give any aid to the Circassians, because she 
depends on Russia for her daily bread. ‘There are only two 
powers in the universe, — God in heaven and the Emperor 
upon earth; and though the arch of heaven should fall, there 
are Russians enough to hold it up on the points of their 
bayonets.” 

But to the Eastern Circassians this trampet was blown in 
vain. ‘They looked up to their hills, and laughed to scorn the 
paper bravery of the Muscovite. The blood that was shed 
at Akhulgo washed out their petty jealousies. The elo- 
quence, the daring, and, above all, the miraculous escapes 
of their leader, and the success that always followed in his 
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steps, made the mountaineers regard him with a veneration 
little short of idolatry. Schamyl was their messenger from 
God. He proved himself not altogether unworthy of their 
simple homage. Deep in the forests of Itchkeria he again 
took up his position. He surrounded his person with a body 
guard of one thousand of his hottest enthusiasts. He di- 
vided the region over which his influence extended into dis- 
tricts, and appointed one of his Naibs governor over each, 
whose duty was to make regular reports to his master, as 
the great head of government. He established a system of 
posts for transmitting the earliest intelligence of the enemy’s 
movements, and raised a standing army of five or six thou- 
sand men. All males, from fifteen to fifty years old, were 
trained continually in horsemanship and the use of arms, 
ready to defend their homes in case of attack, or to follow 
their leader in his hostile expeditions. Of ten families, one 
furnished the man; the remaining nine equipped him for 
service. Honorary orders were bestowed as the meed of 
the faithful, and medals stamped with poetical inscriptions 
were hung upon the breasts of the brave. When Schamyl 
moved abroad, his guards walled him in on every side. When 
he retired for prayer, thousands waited outside of the mosque 
in reverent silence. Then Mahomet appeared to him in the 
form of a dove, whispered sweet encouragement in his ear, 
gave him new commands, and revealed fresh mysteries of 
the faith; all of which he rehearsed, with his wonderful 
eloquence, to the multitudes that thronged to welcome his 
re-appearance. 

Writers who have seen Schamyl have much to say of the 
majesty of his person and manners. His stature is not above 
the middle height, and in his regular, handsome features, and 
white complexion, there is nothing of the fanatic or enthu- 
siast. He possesses entire control over himself, and whether 
he is bestowing rewards or pronouncing the death-sentence, 
he maintains the same imperturbable composure. He never 
betrays either anger, uneasiness, or fear. A great calm rests 


upon him. 
“Tlis face is like a star, 

That, from its incommunicable height, 

Looks coldly on the feverish world below.” 
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One of the most thorough victories which the Circas- 
sians have gained over the Russians, under the influence of 
Schamyl, was won in the spring of 1842. Rosen had been 
supplanted at Tiflis, by Golowin, in his command of the 
army of the Caucasus. Golowin had disagreed with Grabbe, 
his under officer, as to the best mode of conducting the war, 
and Nicholas, with the view of determining between the 
different measures proposed by each, sent Prince ‘T’cherni- 
cheff, his minister of war, on a tour of inspection through 
the Caucasus. Before this officer had reached the left wing 
of the army, and while he was halting a little distance from 
Dargo, Grabbe resolved, by a brilliant victory, to vindicate 
the system which he advocated over the defensive mode 
of warfare recommended by Golowin. 

Dargo was a collection of seventy houses, perched on the 
brow of a hill’in Itchkeria, not far west of Akhulgo, where 
Schamy]1 had fixed his abode after being driven from the latter 
place. It contained a favorite shrine of Mahometan worship, 
and pilgrims from the remotest aouls of Lesghistan and Dag- 
hestan journeyed thither, to pray in the mosque, or to bring 
word to their warrior-priest of the movements of the enemy. 
Grabbe set out with a force of 8,600 men. They moved 
regularly to the scene of action. During the first day’s march 
not a shot was fired, nor was any sign given by the moun- 
taineers to indicate alarm at their approach. Occasionally, 
at a secure distance, one of them would be detected leaning 
over some rocky parapet, and reconnoitring, as if from idle 
curiosity, the array of bayonets in the defile below; but no 
objection appeared to be taken by him to their farther prog- 
ress. ‘The second day’s march was performed in the same 
manner. Suddenly, at midnight, as the soldiers were sleep- 
ing around the embers of the bivouac fire, the darkness 
gleamed with the red flash of rifles. The battalions were 
called to arms, and the men fired at random upon the 
invisible enemy, until they vanished as unexpectedly as they 
had appeared. At daybreak the march was resumed, until 
noon of the same day, when their flanks were again at- 
tacked just as they entered a woody ravine. ‘The firing was 
more fatal than that of the previous night. The Rus- 
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sian wagons were filled with the wounded. Not half the 
distance to the village was yet accomplished,—the diffi- 
culties of the road increased with every step, —the number of 
the enemy multiplied each moment, and they fought with more 
furious courage, until several of his officers besought Grabbe 
to abandon the march and order a retreat. The general 
thought of Tchernicheff, waiting to hear of his victory, and 
refused to go back. On the third day, the danger to his army 
of total annihilation became so imminent, that he reluctantly 
gave orders for a retreat, although they had advanced within 
view of the little fortress of Itchkeria. As soon as the ad- 
vanced guard wheeled about to descend, the fury of the moun- 
taineers broke through all restraint. They dropped their rifles, 
and, with their shaskas and daggers, hurled themselves upon 
the enemy. ‘They speared themselves, in blind rage, upon 
the Russian bayonets, charging down upon the centre of 
the columns. Grabbe left both his wounded and his dead 
behind. His men threw away knapsack and belt. Fainting 
with heat and thirst and long fatigue, they straggled in dis- 
order down the declivities, with the mountaineers howling 
in their rear. 

The Circassians did not exceed six thousand in number; 
but they possessed such a thorough acquaintance with every 
nook and winding of the road, as gave them every possible 
advantage for attack. At length they succeeded in wresting 
six pieces of cannon from the Russian artillery. Then Lieu- 
tenant Wittert, stung with shame at surrendering “the Em- 
peror’s pistols” to a band of savages, drove a couple of bat- 
talions up the hill, and succeeded in bringing the guns back, 
after a desperate struggle. As the army drew near the open 
country, the onslaught became less violent. Just as they is- 
sued from the forests of beech and oak, Schamyl appeared, at 
the head of a body of cavalry. He had been summoning his 
adherents from over the mountains, to hasten to the rescue of 
Dargo. Fortunately for the Russian army, he had returned 
too late. Grabbe managed to conduct his men for the rest of 
the way in safety. They entered the town of Girsel, not, as 
they were expected, with victorious banners, but with muilled 


drums. ‘They had left two thousand of their number for food 
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to mountain birds. Of their sixty officers, thirty-six had 
fallen. ‘Tchernicheff was present to witness their return. He 
immediately repaired to St. Petersburg, and both Grabbe and 
Golowin were recalled from their command. 

After this victory, for several months, Schamyl maintained 
a dignified retirement. Achwerdi Mahomet and other chosen 
disciples were sent forth to preach to the Kabardians and 
Tcherkessians, and to stir them into rebellion. They found 
themselves unable to cope with the influence of Russia in 
that direction. ‘Then Schamyl broke from his seclusion. He 
entered the fort of Unsorilla, and desolated all Avaria. Neid- 
hardt, suecessor of Golowin, took the field against him, but 
his Fabian policy was quite lost upon his cunning, active 
antagonist. He was always a day too late, and after a signal 
defeat, he too was recalled in disgrace. 

No Russian officer has done so much to promote the in- 
terests of his country in Circassia as Michael Woronzoff, 
who, since the recall of Golowin, has been commander-in- 
chief of the Czar’s army at Tiflis. His first military enter- 
prise was directed against Dargo, the aoul of Schamyl, in his 
unsuccessful attack upon which, in 1842, Grabbe had lost his 
reputation. He fought his way up to it, rod by rod. Schamyl 
commanded the mountaineers, and his presence always in- 
spires them with fury. His Murids fought as if they were 
content to die if they might only have the satisfaction of 
sending out of the world a goodly number of their enemy. 
When the Russians had conquered the long ascent, they 
found that the inhabitants of the little village had fled, leaving 
all the combustible parts of it in flames, and Schamyl, with 
his men, had taken a position upon a_ neighboring hill. 
There, armed with a few old cannon, the long hidden spoils 
of some Russian fort, they poured down shot upon the heads 
of the conquerors of Dargo. A relay of provisions being ex- 
pected by the Russians, Lieutenant Klugenau was despatched, 
with six battalions, to escort it into camp. They were fallen 
upon by Schamyl, and every biscuit was captured. A general 
engagement ensued. This novel mode of fighting took Wo- 
ronzoff by surprise. The mountaineers blocked up every nar- 
row pass with their swords; they started from the hollows of 
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rocks ; they fired their rifles from the tops of trees. Woronzoff 
was like a man in a cage of wild beasts, with the door bolted 
on the outside. However, Freitag reached him with a re- 
inforcement, in time to save him from the fate of the unlucky 
Grabbe. 

Dargo having been taken, Schamyl once more exerted him- 
self upon the recreant provinces. The countries of Great and 
Lesser Kabardah lie between Tchetchenia and Tcherkessia. 
They are not fortified by mountains, like the latter, and Rus- 
sian cannon had awed them into submission. Their religious 
impressions had never deepened into fanaticism. The fiery 
missionaries sent among them by Schamyl had utterly failed 
of converting them. ‘They had laughed at the threats of 
Schamyl. They had murdered Achwerdi Mahomet, his elect 
brother in the faith. The time had come for the Imam to 
smite them with his terrible arm. 


“T am the root of the tree of Freedom,” says his proclamation to 
them, in the year 1846,— “my Murids are the trunk, and ye are its 
branches; do not believe that the whole tree will die because one 
branch rots. God will lop off the rotten branches, and cast them into 
the eternal fire. Return, therefore, in penitence, and enroll yourselves 
among the warriors of the faith, and my favor shall be yours, and I 
will be your protector. 

“But if you persist in giving more belief to the seductions of the 
Christian dogs than to my exhortations, then I will carry out the for- 
mer threats of Kasi Mollah. Like black thunder-clouds my bands shall 
sweep over your aouls, and wring from you, by force, that which you 
deny to kindness. Blood shall mark my track, terror and desolation 
shall linger in my path; for where the power of words fails, the might 
of swords shall be on their side.” 


The Kabardians supposed that the power of Schamyl was 
broken by the loss of Dargo, and they took no notice of his 
threat. Suddenly he put himself at the head of twenty thou- 
sand warriors, and stormed across their country, plundering 
and burning, straight through the Russian lines, over two 
great rivers, from the Sunja to the Laba, a tract of more than 
two hundred miles in length. He left in his rear a Russian 
army seventy thousand strong, and all the forces on the Terek 
and the Sunja. He marched directly into the face of the 
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Northern army. Sixty aouls in Kabardah, and forty Kossack 
stanitzas, were destroyed. Even Stavropol was endangered. 
Before the alarm was given at either place, he had vanished, 
and, though encumbered with spoils and with hundreds of 
prisoners, he moved so fleetly through the passes of the hills, 
that he outran all obstacles to his retreat. 

Schamyl recrossed the Sunja a few months later, and 
again during the following year, doing more or less injury to 
the Russian outposts, and eluding the slow grasp of the 
enemy by his tact or intrepidity. The Grand Duke, the 
present Emperor of Russia, took part in the campaign of 1850, 
and distinguished himself in an encounter with a horde of 
Tcherkessians. In 1852, Prince Baratinksky conducted a bril- 
liant expedition in Tchetchenia, where, with fifteen hundred 
men, he found his way through the Devil’s Pass into the aoul 
of Kankaleh; but on returning, with a few prisoners, he was 
attacked in the Pass, and escaped only after a heavy loss. 
Since then there have been but few important movements 
on either side. 

We have told enough of these battles to illustrate the spirit 
in which the Circassians fight. They are actuated by various 
motives, some by the love of war, others by hope of booty, 
most of them by the eloquent persuasions of the Imam or by 
fear of his anger; but the governing principle that is implanted 
in their breasts, deeper than life, is — hatred of “ the Musco- 
vite.” ‘Their goddess is, indeed, 

“ The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty ” ; 
but they have no very noble conception of her, nor yet a quite 
defined notion of what they are fighting for. They follow no 
phantoms of “liberty, equality, fraternity”; they are not 
striving to cast the slough of an outworn form of govern- 
ment; they preach no theories of manifest destiny; the love 
of home and religious enthusiasm are only ancillary te the 
ruling passion. They drink in hatred of the Russian from 
the mother’s breast; they breathe it in their mountain air. 
On the glazed eyes and stiffened faces of the seven hundred 
Circassians who were thrown into the Koissu by the Rus- 
sians after the siege of Akhulgo, this passion was stamped in 
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horrible disfigurement. It was “the lust for death, the hate 
of Russians, and the last triumph of bloody revenge.” 

The women of the Caucasus have that high sense of 
honor, that “ divine self-abnegation,” which history has loved 
to attribute to the women of Sparta. “God be thanked!” 
says the poor mother whose son had fallen in the fight; “the 
son whom I conceived in sorrow and bore upon my breast 
was elected of God to be a martyr to freedom and the 
faith!” 

The following translation of one of the Circassian war- 
songs might stir the heart of any people who have paid blood 
for liberty: — 


* Raise, O raise the banner high, 
Arm, arm all for Atteghei! * 
Guard the valley, guard the dell ; 
Hearth and home, farewell, farewell! 


“ We will dare the battle strife, 
We will gladly peril life ; 
Death or liberty ’s the cry, 
Win the day, or nobly die. 


“Who would fly when danger calls? 
Freemen’s hearts are freedom’s walls; 
Tleaven receives alone the brave; 
Angels guard the patriot’s grave. 


“ Beats there then a traiior’s heart, 
Duped by wily Russian art, 
Who his land for gold would give ? 
Let him die, or, childless, live. 


“ Hark, O hark, the cannons roar! 
Foe meets foe to part no more. 
Quail, ye slaves, ‘neath freemen’s glance ! 
Victory ’s ours! Advance, advance!” 


After the disastrous victory of his army at Dargo, Nicholas 
determined that new measures for conducting the war must 





* The native name for Circassia. 
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be devised. Schamyl was no longer the insignificant chief of 
a few rebellious, disunited hordes. He had become the sover- 
eign of an entire nation. In spite of the obstacles which he 
encountered, arising from the quarrels of separate tribes and 
the absence of a common language, he had extended his con- 
trol until all in Eastern Circassia acknowledged him as their 
father in religion and their leader in war. The trifling ad- 
vantages which the Czar had gained in preceding years, by 
forts which were constantly in a state of siege and stand- 
ing armies which were decimated by fevers every spring, 
were quite swept away by the energy of Schamyl. The Czar 
had been unfortunate in his choice of officers to conduct the 
war. They had all proved wholly inefficient. Yermoloff and 
Paskiewitsch, it is true, had been prematurely recalled, before 
they had put their designs into execution; but Rosen never 
was on confidentjal terms with the Emperor, Golowin lost his 
military reputation in one unsuccessful attack, and Neidhardt 
was recalled in disgrace, and died of a broken heart. 

Count Woronzoff was an officer whose talents had been 
tried as governor of the Crimea. He had done good service 
in the expulsion of Napoleon, and he possessed so large 
estates and such personal popularity as it was thought might 
have caused the Czar even to be jealous of him. He was 
educated in England, and had imbibed ideas of govern- 
ment which would have probably been treasonable in one of 
less authority. After his capture of Dargo, Nicholas honored 
him with the title of Prince, and bestowed upon him the 
viceroyalty of the Caucasian provinces, with powers almost 
as extensive and irresponsible as those of the Czar him- 
self. At the conference of Tiflis the aged general expressed 
his conviction that the subjugation of the Caucasus was not 
to be accomplished in a single campaign, but must be the 
result of policy and time. He recommended a reform in the 
army, and a plan of action which should be offensive or de- 
fensive as circumstances might require, but especially one 
which could be carried out to a thorough trial. 

Woronzoff conducted the war with eminent success. His 
perfect justice and conciliatory temper had their influence 
over many races whom the sword had failed to subdue. But 
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he did not lay aside the sword. He won victories upon the 
Laba. ‘Twenty thousand Abhasians, on the Black Sea, and 
the Shapsaks, most bitter enemies of Russia, on the Kuban, 
gave in their submission to him. ‘To those who would not 
submit, as the Ubiehs and Tchigetes, he still allowed unin- 
terrupted intercourse, for trade, with the border Cossacks. 
The restriction once laid upon the commerce in female slaves 
with Sinope and Samsoun was removed. His design was to 
separate the races as perfectly as possible, to raise lines of 
fortification between them, such as would render their union 
for warlike purposes impossible, and to confine Schamyl within 
narrow limits. This cordon of forts encircles the mountains 
with a belt of iron, and we cannot conceive how the Cir- 
cassians, even under the inspiration of Schamyl, could have 
remained free for many years longer, had not the Eastern 
War given a new direction to the arms of Russia on the 
Black Sea. 

Sixteen years ago, when the Circassians were driven to 
the extremity of despair by the dogged perseverance of the 
Russians, — when, their crops having failed, famine on the one 
hand, or surrender on the other, seemed to be the only alter- 
native left, — they sent to England a most touching petition, 
for aid, in the name of humanity, against their encroaching 
foes. This was after the capture, by the Russians, of the 
Vixen, an English vessel, while trading on the coast of Cir- 
cassia, as the Russians alleged, in contravention of their 
laws. For many years after this event, the Tcherkessians 
were made to indulge the vain hope that England would 
come to their relief. Mr. Bell, who passed two years in their 
country, seems to have held out to them much encourage- 
ment of English sympathy and aid, but with very little 
reason. ‘The most intelligent of the mountain leaders longed 
to have some of the great nations of Europe reach out to 
them a helping hand. They wanted to have their indepen- 
dence recognized by the English government. They recalled 
the noble interference of England and the other powers of 
Europe in behalf of Greece, and compared their longer strug- 
gle and equally just cause with hers. “The Russians cannot 


conquer this country!” exclaimed one of them. “ They may, 
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by means of their ships and cannon, possess themselves of 
some more points on our coast; but, granting they could 
gain the whole of it, that shall make no difference in our de- 
termination to resist to the last; for, if they gain these hills, 
we will retire to yon snowy mountains and fight them!” 

But England had not learned, at that time, to regard 
Russian progress in the East with the sensitiveness which she 
has shown more recently; and Circassia got no answer to her 
prayer. When the storm-cloud, which has been gathering in 
Europe ever since the army of Napoleon sank under the 
snows of Moscow, took the shape of the present war, it was 
discovered that the Circassians might render important service 
to the Allies; and now, for the first time, they have received 
some aid from their Western friends. Louis Napoleon sent 
presents of muskets to them last September. English officers 
were also despatched to them; and they have co-operated 
successfully with the allied armies. 

We have given a succinct and unvarnished statement of 
the condition of affairs in Circassia. Making every allow- 
ance for exaggeration in the wonderful stories which have 
been told of Schamyl and his army by English papers, we 
still believe that the contest between Russia and Circassia is 
one of deep significance in every point of view. We can- 
not but await with renewed interest the accounts of the 
battles in the Crimea, knowing that the future of Circassia 
and her brave defenders is to be decided there. The liberty 
for which they have been so long striving depends upon the 
result of the present war; not upon that of the fighting merely, 
but upon the diplomatic results which must be the terms of its 
conclusion. How many equally and more momentous issues 
are hanging on the same event! 
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we 


A Great name asks our attention in this article ; and asks 
it too with a peculiar claim. It stands in honor chief among 
the four doctors of that Latin Church through which our 
own Christian birthright comes; it speaks to us in hymns 
which belong to the heart of Christendom, and which we have 
heard from our childhood. Let us then address ourselves 
with a somewhat fraternal feeling to a brief sketch of Am- 
brose of Milan, earnest to appreciate the sterling Christian 
humanity that beat beneath the priestly stole of this sternest 
and bravest of Western bishops in that early age, and to note 
the elements of power which he has infused into our modern 
civilization. 

He came very abruptly upon the ecclesiastical stage, and 
our introduction of him may be equally abrupt. Turn to 
Milan in the year 374. That city, then the residence of the 
Western Emperors and the capital of Upper Italy, was rent 
into hostile factions by the election of a bishop in place of 
the Arian Bishop Auxentius, recently deceased, after an ad- 
ministration. of nearly twenty years. Christian people then, 
as now, had not quite rid themselves of the old Adam in their 
nature, and the flock that met for the choice of a shepherd 
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acted so much like wolves, that the governor of the province, 
who heard of the rising affray, deemed it his duty to interpose. 
Poor man! he little thought into what difficulty he was plun- 
ging himself by going into that church upon his errand of 
peace-making. He was a personage well trained to public 
speaking in the schools of rhetoric and the courts of law, 
undoubtedly very firm in spirit, very mild in address. He had 
practised for years at the Roman tribunals, and probably had 
gained many cases, although in all likelihood he had never 
before gained more than he argued for. No sooner had he 
spoken, than a child, one of those little unaccountables who 
know so much either for good or evil, and who very likely 
had an intuitive sense of the governor’s real worth, cried out, 
“Ambrose, Bishop.” The idea took at once with the entire 
assembly, and Catholics and Arians shouted with one voice, 
“ Yes, Ambrose must be bishop.” The whole company saw 
directly that the choice of a new man, uncommitted to the 
old feuds, would rid them of many perplexities, and perhaps 
took a little mischievous pleasure in disappointing the am- 
bitious heads not very meekly waiting for the expected mitre, 
and in placing it upon a head whose good sense and inherent 
dignity spoke for themselves. The governor, who was no 
other than Ambrose, was apparently more disappointed by 
his sudden election than the regular candidates could have 
been by their strange defeat. What should he do? He 
was indeed a Christian in his convictions, and one of his 
family, the sainted Sotheria, had died for the faith under 
Diocletian. But he was only a catechumen of the Church, 
and had not yet been baptized. His position in the state 
was one of great dignity and usefulness, and he had been 
regularly trained for its duties. The bishop’s chair at that 
stormy period, and in Milan especially, was to a world- 
ling a very dangerous honor, and to a conscientious man a 
stupendous responsibility. How should the statesman de- 
cline the threatened mitre? His course proved that a large 
leaven of the stern old Roman still lingered in the breast of 
the bishop elect. In order to appear too harsh for the office, 
he had some criminals put to the torture, — not without clear 
proofs, it is to be hoped, of signal guilt. But in vain the ex- 
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pedient. Then he undertook to shield himself under the garb 
of a philosopher, but to as little purpose. He then went so 
far as to cause some loose characters to be seen about his 
palace; but still the cry was, “ Thy sins be upon us.” He 
fled from the city in despair, and, losing his way, found himself 
again at the gates, and word of him was sent to the Emperor 
Valentinian. The Emperor was much pleased to learn that 
his governor had been chosen bishop, and favored the scheme ; 
but Ambrose still regarded the choice as an outrage upon his 
liberty, and sought refuge in the country-house of a friend. 
That friend, however, did not dare to brave the Emperor’s 
displeasure, and thus the reluctant lawyer, who had been told 
when he was sent to Milan to be governor, that he “ must 
act more like a bishop than a judge,” was compelled to 
be bishop. Providence knew him better than he knew him- 
self, and it was probably not without some. presentiment 
of his undeveloped powers that he consented to accept the 
mitre." He was immediately baptized, and eight days after- 
wards he was consecrated bishop. Sudden as was the transi- 
tion from the governor to the prelate, the leading rulers of the 
Church welcomed the accession to their ranks. The illus- 
trious Basil gloried in him as a worthy coadjutor, and found 
precedents in the Old Testament for the choice. “ Thus is it 
ever,” says his most recent biographer, Bohringer, —“ thus is 
it ever with men of destiny.” 

Behold Ambrose, now in the prime of life, at the age of 
thirty-four, placed in the most important position in the 
Western Church, in the midst of the imperial court, and near 
enough to the See of Rome to act powerfully upon its policy, 





* Peculiar religious impressions of his youth, which secular cares had dimmed, may 
have revived within him. He had been looked upon as a remarkable child since 
the day of his infancy, when, as he was sleeping in the court of his father’s palace in 
France, a swarm of bees flew into his mouth and out again, without leaving any 
other sting than the impulse of honeyed eloquence. And when, not long after 
his father’s death, at which time the boy was about ten years old, the widowed 
mother with her two sons and daughter returned to Rome, Ambrose was evidently 
quite a sedate, clerical little personage, somewhat taken by priestly dignities. It is 
said, that when his sister Marcellina, with another devotee, kissed the hand of the 
bishop, he held out his hand to be kissed also, hinting that he might one day be 
bishop. 
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without being browbeat by its dictation or identified with its 
internal strifes. His course was very clear before him. He 
did not begin his work as a theorist curious to analyze the 
foundations of the faith, or as a reformer, to start new schemes 
of church discipline, but strictly as a man of business, a 
practical statesman, who had gone from the civil to the eccle- 
siastical court. His first question was, “ What is the estab- 
lished law of the Church in which I have taken office ?” and 
strict obedience followed the answer. The Nicene Council 
had settled by authority the orthodoxy of the Athanasian par- 
ty, and therefore Ambrose would have no Arian bishops con- 
cerned in his consecration. The priestly idea of sanctity was 
identical with celibacy and asceticism; Ambrose accordingly 
gave to the charities of the Church all his property, except a 
sufficient provision for his sister Marcellina, who had taken 
the vow of virginity, and he committed all his temporal 
affairs to the charge of his brother Satyrus, that he might de- 
vote himself wholly to spiritual interests. He ate sparingly, 
never dined except on Saturdays and Sundays and on the 
festivals of famous martyrs, never accepted invitations to 
entertainments, and gave no entertainments except such as 
were demanded by proper hospitality towards official guests 
who visited him at Milan. His administration continued 
twenty-two years, from his accession, in 374, to his death, in 
397. Our space is necessarily limited, and as it is not well to 
crowd a small piece of canvas with many figures, we must 
be content with three or four sketches of his most prominent 
acts, which may aid us in our estimate of the works and 
character of the man, especially with regard to his influence 
upon European civilization. 

Occupying the most important position in the Western 
Church, Ambrose of course came into contact with the three 
principal powers that disputed the claims of the Church; we 
mean, Idolatry, Heresy, and Despotism. His conflicts with 
these powers continued with greater or less vehemence 
throughout his whole administration; but we can readily 
choose the points in which the struggles came severally to 
their crisis. 

It was his crosier apparently that strack down the remnant 
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of the Roman idolatry. Old Rome had not by any means 
died out, and among many dignitaries of state, who were 
quite willing to bow before the rising honors of the Romish 
See, the annals of the empire under the auspices of Mars and 
Jupiter were more cherished than the annals of the New 
Rome, which had exchanged the Temple for the Church, and 
the Eagle for the Cross. At the accession of Ambrose, 
Julian had been dead but eleven years; and in his grave not 
all of the hope of restoring Old Rome was buried. When 
troubles come upon a nation, it is very popular to appeal to 
the traditions of antiquity, and to ascribe the evil to the anger 
of the gods for the desertion of time-honored usages. Pagan- 
ism was adroitly represented by the man chosen to be its 
advocate, and by the point upon which issue was joined. 
The Prefect of Rome, the famous orator Symmachus, drew 
up the petition to be presented to the imperial court, and 
shrewdly rested his plea, not upon the restoration of some 
obnoxious god of the old Pantheon, nor upon the revival of 
any exploded cruelty of the ancient worship, but simply upon 
the restoration of the altar of Victory to the Senate-hall. His 
argument is able, ingenious, and eloquent, remarkably strong 
in behalf of general toleration, and not without forcible ap- 
peals to patriotism and justice. Ambrose addressed a coun- 
ter-petition to the court,—a document hardly equal to his 
antagonist’s in classic purity of diction, and little consistent 
with our notions of literary excellence, yet wholly true to 
his convictions and to the genius of his Church. Symma- 
chus might perhaps have answered the argument to his own 
satisfaction, but he could not answer the power behind the 
argument. Victory had deserted the altar of the goddess 
called by her name, and had ascended the altars of the 
Church. The very spirit which created that statue had de- 
throned it. The spirit of Old Rome, instead of dying out, 
had rather gone up into the New Rome, and there was prob- 
ably more of the heart of the Roman Senator in Ambrose 
than in Symmachus, as the prelate claimed for the Cross the 
universal empire over the world before ruled by the Roman 
Eagle. The chief of the imperial judges was of the same 
mind with the fiery bishop. Theodosius threw the weight of 
his sceptre into the scales, and idolatry fell. 
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Not far from the time of this signal defeat of Paganism 
came the crisis in the conflict of Ambrose with heresy. 
During the first eleven years of his episcopate, he had been 
constantly employed in resisting the Arian party, which had 
been for so many years in the ascendant at Milan, and which 
was now reinforced by the influence of Justina, the mother 
of the young Emperor Valentinian II., whose tender age 
threw him entirely into her hands. In the year 385, the Em- 
press commenced the movement to restore to Arianism a 
foothold in Milan, and in the following year the final crisis 
came. It is enough to take a single glance at the Bishop 
during the Easter season. ‘The court had already demand- 
ed one of the Catholic churches for the Arian party. Am- 
brose had resisted the demand at every stage, proving him- 
self quite as much determined to keep down the violence of 
his own adherents as to baffle his antagonists. ‘Threats and 
fines had been employed to intimidate the people who fa- 
vored Ambrose, but with every aggression his spirit rose and 
conquered. The court remitted their attacks only to rally 
their arts and forces for the final onslaught. At the Easter 
season, A. D. 386, he was peremptorily ordered to leave the 
city if he persisted in refusing to surrender the Portian church 
and its sacred vessels. His reply was, “ Naboth would not 
surrender the vineyard of his father, and shall I surrender the 
heritage of Christ?” He quietly pursued his usual duties, 
went daily to church, and remained unmolested. Some gen- 
eral officers came from the Empress to order him imperatively 
to quit the city, and go where he pleased. He flatly refused, 
and all Milan was in uproar at the supposed peril of the 
brave bishop. Ambrose went into the cathedral, and great 
multitudes followed him, completely investing the church and 
the adjacent buildings within the sacred precincts. The sol- 
diers were ordered to allow all to enter, but none to come out. 
Here, on Palm Sunday, he preached his famous sermon 
“ Against the Surrender of Churches.” “ Why are you so 
alarmed?” he began. “ Think you that I may surrender the 
church, and, anxious for my own safety, leave you in the 
lurch? Hear what I said to the messenger of the Cesar: I 
told him, I more fear the Ruler of the universe than the 
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ruler of this earth. And would any power tear me from 
this church, it must prevail only over my body, but not 
over my soul. I am ready: he may do what he pleases in 
his royal might. I shall know how to suffer as is customary 
in a priest of God. Why are you therefore troubled? I 
will never voluntarily give up the right, yet I cannot and 
will not resist force. I may be able to lament and weep and 
sigh. This is my weapon and defence against the soldiers, 
against the Goths. Other weapons the priest has none.” 
“ Yet I have a defence in the prayers of the poor. These 
blind and lame, these crippled and aged, are mightier than 
the bravest soldiers.” In conclusion, he stated the true 
position of the Emperor towards the Church. “'To Cesar, 
what is Cesar’s; to God, what is God’s. Tribute belongs to 
Cesar; who denies this? The Church is God’s; therefore it 
does not belong to Cesar.” For many days and nights this 
“holy incarceration,” as it has been called, continued, and 
Ambrose, in order to keep up the courage and faith of the 
congregation, gave out Latin hymns to be sung by the clergy 
and people alternately, in the manner usual in the East since 
the third century. He had one auditor who listened with no 
common ear. The gifted, but prodigal and erratic young 
Augustine, with his devout mother Monnica, was present, 
and, although not then a convert, was powerfully impressed 
by the music and the scene. Even the soldiers caught the 
enthusiasm, and, as they watched at the church door, joined 
in the responses of the hymns. The court had no weapons 
against such resistance, and proposed to leave the question to 
be settled by arbitrators. Ambrose would not consent for a 
moment to submit spiritual affairs to a secular or non-eccle- 
siastical tribunal, and his clergy stood by him to a man. 
The vantage-ground thus gained he was enabled to keep and 
enlarge by a bold stroke of enthusiasm and policy. He dis- 
covered the bodies of the noted martyrs Gervasius and Prota- 
sius, and by his flaming eloquence over their still bleeding 
wounds he kindled such a fire among the people, that the 
court yielded the contest, apparently convinced that the prel- 
ate’s party was the strongest. 

In judging between the Arian and the Catholic party in 
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this contest, we are carefully to distinguish between the worldly 
policy of the Arian court, and the honest convictions of great 
numbers of Arian believers who only asked liberty of worship 
upon broad grounds of toleration." If Ambrose was right in 
refusing to quit his flock at the bidding of the throne, and 
is not to be blamed for not giving up one of the churches 
under his charge to a sect that had departed from the Cath- 
olic creed, we cannot by any means justify him for employ- 
ing every means in his power short of personal violence to 
prevent his fellow-men from using their liberty of conscience. 
He vindicated the destruction of a Jewish synagogue at Cal- 
linicum, censured Theodosius for obliging the destroyers to 
rebuild it, and procured the repeal of the just decree of the 
Emperor to that effect. He had little idea of what is now 
understood by religious toleration. Yet in his zeal against 
heresy no stain of blood was upon his hands, and to his 
honor be it spoken, that he brought down the severest pen- 
ances of the Church upon the fanatics in Spain who in the 
name of their faith imbrued their hands in the blood of 
Priscillian, a Spanish heresiarch, whose fate was by more 
than a thousand years an anticipation of the horrible death 
of Servetus, the Spanish physician, at the hands of his Gene- 
van inquisitors. 

The position of Ambrose towards the despotism of the 
throne was no less creditable to his firmness, and more so to 
his humanity, than his position towards heresy. Over the 
two Emperors who had the most decided influence during 
his administration he had great sway. He was the instruc- 
tor of Gratian and the counsellor of Theodosius. In the lat- 
ter, the Bishop found a man the most after his own heart, a 


* The Arian doctrine has always had advocates excellent in mind and heart, yet 
those who inherit the name do not always inherit the ancient doctrine. Our Arian 
friends do not regard the Holy Spirit as a creature, but as the Spirit of God, and 
they thus escape the ancient error which so separated the soul from direct com- 
munion with God. The Athanasian party ran into an error equally great even in 
the opinion of many Trinitarians, — the error of separating human life from the in- 
fluence of God’s spirit, by branding the domestic relations as carnal, and sacrificing the 
order of God and nature to ghostly monasticism. If the Arians had the most of the 
secular tone, the Athanasians had the most of the monkish tone, and the choice is 
not easy between Justina’s pettish domineering from the palace, and Jerome's frantic 
anathemas from his cell. 
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man of that peculiarly Spanish temperament which combines 
with strong passions and a certain dreamy indolence the most 
intense religious susceptibility. It is to the immortal honor 
of Ambrose, that he dared to rebuke to his face the prince 
whose favor was his highest worldly honor and oflicial sup- 
port. Not for any infraction of ritual, etiquette, or dogmatic 
creed, but for an act of inhumanity to the people of Thessa- 
lonica, the Emperor was treated as an open offender, and re- 
fused admission into the church. At the slaughter of seven 
thousand citizens for an act of insubordination and outrage 
on the part of a few, a cry of horror rose throughout the 
churches, and all eyes were turned upon Ambrose. He was 
not recreant. He withdrew from the city to shun an inter- 
view with the Emperor, and by a fearless and powerful letter 
called him to repentance. He kept his sovereign for eight 
months in the position of a penitent, and allowed him to enter 
the Church only after he had made a public confession of 
his guilt, and pledged himself to delay the execution of all 
capital sentences until thirty days after the sentence. Where 
shall we find a nobler rebuke to crime upon a throne than 
these words ?—“ Look upon the dust of the maternal earth, 
from which we all spring and into which we all return. Let 
not the splendor of the purple blind thee to the weakness of 
the body which it covers. Thou outragest men, O Caesar, who 
are of the same blood as thyself and are thy fellow-servants. 
One is Lord and King of us all. With what eyes wilt thou 
behold the temple of the Lord! With what feet tread this 
holy ground! Depart hence, and do not venture to heap out- 
rage upon outrage.” Bowed down with mortification, the 
Emperor quoted the example of David, whose sin was for- 
given. “Indeed, you have imitated David in sin, so imitate 
him in his penitence.” The letter and the speech of Ambrose 
on this occasion are documents which humanity should never 
let fall from her keeping. The prophet Nathan stands be- 
fore us in priestly garb, and again rebukes a David in royal 
purple. 

The dignity of the rebuke given by Ambrose to imperial 
despotism is brought into bolder relief by his careful regard 
for the rights of the people. He was willing to expose him- 
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self to insult to sue for an innocent man’s pardon, and took 
the place of a tribune of the people in opposition to the 
tyranny of wealth and rank. Enthusiastic high-churchman 
as he was, he could yet gladly surrender the sacred vessels 
of the Church to ransom Christians from slavery, thus yield- 
ing to mercy treasures that he would not yield to threats. 
In spite of his love for sacerdotal prerogative, he threw open 
to the people a part of the worship previously the exclusive 
property of the Italian priesthood, and by his hymns far more 
than by his dogmas anticipated the days of Luther, and be- 
came the redeemer of the laity from virtual bondage by the 
quickening power of song. He was as little afraid to rebuke 
usurpers to the face, as to humble the pride of the legitimate 
sovereigns. Theodosius, the most orthodox of early Emperors, 
died in his arms, and forty days afterwards Ambrose gave the 
funeral oration, which, in spite of its excessive rhetoric, is in 
its personal bearings the most remarkable of his occasional 
speeches. He pays an affectionate tribute to the Emperor's 
character, and dwells at length upon the services of the 
Christian princes and princesses to Christianity from the be- 
ginning. Sacred eloquence has few more touching and ex- 
alted passages than the outpouring of personal affection for 
Theodosius, each sentence beginning with the words, “ De- 
lexi virum illum,’—“I have loved that man,’ —and the 
whole ending thus: “ Yes, I have loved that man, who wished 
for me in his last hours, who when on the verge of dissolu- 
tion was more concerned for the state of the Church than for 
his own personal danger. He bore a heavy yoke from his 
youth, since, when he ascended the throne, they who slew 
his father lay in wait for him, whilst barbarians swarmed on 
every side. But because here in labor, so there in peace.” 

In two years the Bishop followed the Emperor; and the 
empire lost its two strongest rulers. Ambrose died on the 
night after Good Friday, A. D. 397. Shortly before his death, 
his biographer, Paulinus, was taking notes of the exposition 
of the forty-third Psalm from his lips, and looking upon him 
as he dictated, he saw, as he declares, a luminous appearance 
as of a shield about his head, and his face was white as snow. 
The dying man heard angelic voices, and said that Christ 
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had appeared to him with a smile. The body was laid in 
state in the cathedral, and on the night before the next 
Sunday, which was Easter, many persons received baptism. 
The newly baptized children looked with awe upon the calm 
and solemn face of the great bishop, and heard from their 
parents in hushed tones the story of his wisdom and good- 
ness. Of the hymns sung on that day in the service, there 
were probably some words that were to the people as the 
living voice of the dead, hallowed words winged for a death- 
less flight, and sounding still throughout the world. 

We will now speak, and as briefly as we can, of the works 
and the character of Ambrose,—a topic for which there are 
many fresh and valuable materials that can hardly be touched 
upon. His works are in two folio volumes in the Benedic- 
tine edition,” which is the best, and consist of treatises on 
theology and ethics, biblical expositions, letters, and dis- 
courses. For the sake of distinctness, we will speak of him 
as a theologian, a moralist, a preacher, and a poet. 

As a theologian, Ambrose made no pretensions to origi- 
nality, but aimed simply to expound and enforce the received 
doctrine of the Church. In his expositions of Scripture he 
does not show much of the exact scholarship of Jerome, or 
the massive thought of Athanasius, or the daring speculation 
of Augustine, but aims chiefly at educing a directly prac- 
tical lesson from the text, not afraid to take great liberties 
with the literal sense, after the allegorizing method of the 
Orientals, if by so doing he may give point or attractive- 
ness to his statement. As a theologian he was, consider- 
ing his direct and business-like method, quite Oriental in 
his tone and spirit, sometimes doing little more than te trans- 
late the most noted of the Greek fathers, and rivalling Ori- 


* Those who desire to have his masterpieces in a more frugal and convenient form, 
may be glad to purchase the excellent selection by Dr. R. O. Gilbert, in Gersdorf’s 
Bibliotheca. It is in two parts, making together a volume of about four hundred 
pages, and containing his “ De Officiis Ministrorum” and “ Hexaémeron.” For 
a very instructive statement of his distinctive opinions in his own language, we re- 
fer to that invaluable little book recently published in Germany, “Flores Patrum 
Latinorum,” by Dr. W. Reithmeier. No apparatus, however, can supply the place 
of the full Benedictine edition, which affords such ample epistolary and other inci- 
dental illustrations of the man and his times. 
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gen himself in mystical conceits. In doctrine, he was a 
strong Trinitarian of the Athanasian school; a believer in 
human depravity, yet not deriving from Adam actual sin, 
but only the inclination to sin; a champion of free grace 
through Christ, and of the power of the human will to ac- 
cept or reject this grace. He held rigidly to the divine pre- 
rogative of the priesthood ; to the efficacy of baptism, without 
however regarding salvation as impossible without it; and to 
the mysterious power of the Holy Communion, to an extent 
that stops little if any short of Transubstantiation. He be- 
lieved in the primacy, although he did not assert the infalli- 
bility, of Rome, nor sanction the dogma either of the royal 
authority or the temporal power of the Pope. He believed 
in a disciplinary state, or a purgatory after death for the sins 
of the faithful, and a state of endless punishment for the rep- 
robate. He was a great stickler for the pre-eminent sanctity 
of celibacy, and his earliest work was written in honor of the 
estate of virginity. ‘The same error runs through his the- 
ology, which taints the whole Nicene and Athanasian school, 
and which should make us receive their dictation with many 
grains of caution. He had no idea that a married person 
could attain the highest type of piety, and in his disparage- 
ment of woman as the wife, he was led to find a substitute 
for her in the affections of the devout by magnifying the 
superangelic honors of the Virgin Mary, thus helping to lay 
the foundation of that preposterous, but powerful dogma, 
which has just reached its climax at Rome. No careful 
student of the emotional literature of Christendom for the 
last fifteen hundred years will wonder at this decree." 

As a moralist he deserves a higher name than as a theo- 





* We have before us two volumes of a new edition of the Latin Hymns of the 
Middle Ages, from Original Manuscripts. The first volume consists of hymns to 
God and the Angels, the second of hymns to the Virgin, whilst the third is to be 
devoted to hymns in honor of the Saints. It is a somewhat remarkable fact, that the 
space given to the Virgin in this collection exceeds that which is given to God, and 
equals that which is given to God and all the Angels. This work is edited by 
F. J. Mone, and is published at Freiburg, 1853, 1854. It is full of curious infor- 
mation, yet far less valuable than Daniel’s Thesaurus, which we have named at the 
head of this article, and which is now the classic authority on the subject. Daniel, 
however, needs revising, for he omits some choice gems of Christian song within his 
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chosen period. 
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logian; for his book “ De Officiis Ministrorum,” —“ On the 
Duties of Ministers,”— is probably the first extended ethical 
work of Christian antiquity. It is evidently modelled upon 
the plan of the Roman philosopher’s “De Officiis,’ and 
Ambrose, good man, undertook to be the Cicero of Christian 
morals, with more credit to the purity of his purpose than to 
the perfection of his style. He is anxious throughout to show 
the superiority of the Christian morality over the Heathen, 
first in the elevation of its motive, which he makes out to be 
the love of God and of eternal life; and, secondly, in its 
examples, which he draws very copiously, and sometimes 
with not a little exaggeration, from the Scriptures. All vir- 
tues he embraces in wisdom, justice, fortitude, and tem- 
perance, and whilst retaining this old classic division, he 
pours into it the new spirit of faith and love, which is far 
more convincing and edifying than any of his niceties of 
definition. His morality is strict and exalted, as far from 
mere sentimentalism as from utilitarianism; yet it has much 
of the same leaven that taints his theology. He divides 
duties into two kinds, the middle and the perfect, —the first 
for people in general, and the second for the saintly. Perfect 
virtue is to be found especially in fasting, voluntary poverty, 
and celibacy. Herein Ambrose loses sight of the essentially 
evangelical element in Christianity, which regards all duties 
as of the same worth if performed in the right spirit, and 
declares all methods and plans of action as equally sacred if 
consecrated by the same faith and love. The mistake be- 
longs rather to the age than to the man, and the bold thinker 
Jovinian, who dared to rebuke it, fell with his friends under 
the Bishop’s censure, and was banished from Milan. Let the 
dogmatists who are fond of quoting the Nicene fathers as final 
authority upon all matters of belief, remember the ground upon 
which Jovinian, the Protestant of his time, was denounced. 
The priesthood which Ambrose headed exiled him for main- 
taining virtually “that there is but one divine element of life, 
which all believers share in common; but one fellowship in 
Christ, which proceeds from faith in him ; but one new birth.” 
“Virgins, widows, and married women, who have been once 
baptized into Christ, have the same merit, if in respect 
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to works there is otherwise no difference between them.” 
Jovinian may have erred by overlooking the meaning of de- 
velopment and progress in the life of faith, but so far as his 
cardinal principle is concerned, we side with the exiled heretic 
against the mighty anathema of Ambrose. 

As a preacher, it is not easy to judge Ambrose fairly, so 
much of the meaning and power of his sermons depended 
upon the occasion. His preaching was what good preaching 
generally should be, chiefly pastoral, or addressed to states of 
mind and events under his own notice. His expositions of 
Scripture were apparently prepared first for the pulpit, and 
after serving as homilies were put into treatises. These are 
often very carefully worded, compactly arranged, and quite 
interesting alike from their practical point and their alle- 
gorical conceits. His strongest efforts were drawn out by 
great occasions of state, such as his sermon during the watch 
in the church after Justina’s edict of exile against him, and, 
more than all, his funeral orations over the Emperors Gratian, 
Valentinian, and Theodosius. He evidently felt his position 
as court preacher to the Emperor, and sought to magnify his 
office by moral dignity as well as by literary care. He is 
most happy when the spur of the occasion lifts him off his 
too frequent rhetorical stilts, and moves him to speak out his 
glowing convictions in the simple language of nature. If 
the preacher's style, like his dress, was sometimes too stately 
for a disciple of Christ, it never failed, like his dress, to veil a 
heart true to Christian affections. We err very much in re- 
garding a fondness for fanciful illustrations and rhetorical 
beauty as necessary proof of want of earnestness or power. 
The brave soldier likes to have his good sword decked with 
quaint arabesques, and his helmet bears blows none the less 
stoutly because a gay plume waves from its brazen crest. 
The soldier of the Church Militant may have a similar taste, 
and may adorn his armor without harm to its strength. 
However, we are led in truth to say, that, marked as the 
eloquence of the Bishop frequently was, it hardly explains 
his power, unless we take into account the man from 
whom it came, and listen to the acts that speak louder than 
words. 
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The man speaks too in the poet as well as in the preacher, 
and by the impulse that he gave to the element of song in 
Christian worship he has probably exercised his most en- 
during influence. He of course did not originate the use 
of hymns in the worship of the Western Church; for, from 
the beginning of that Church, the Psalms of David were used 
in recitative, if not in song. It was Ambrose, however, who 
more than any other man introduced from the East into the 
West the use of rhythmic hymns, and called the congregation 
to join the clergy of the choir in the singing. He was at 
once a composer of hymns and the head of a new movement 
to popularize that part of worship in the Western Church. 
Hilary had written hymns before him, but the great enterprise 
of establishing them in the churches belongs to Ambrose. 
The manner of singing and the subject-matter are both wor- 
thy of note. In the West the services of the Church had 
been more exclusively in the hands of the clergy than in the 
East, where, at least from the middle of the third century, the 
congregation had joined with the ministers in song. Rome 
afterwards resumed her exclusive policy, and Gregory the 
Great, whilst too stern to favor the Greek measure intro- 
duced by Ambrose, not only revived the ancient ecclesias- 
tical chant, but sought to restore the singing to the charge of 
the clergy, a restriction not by any means required by the 
quality of the music. In our own day, our habit of limiting 
the musical part of worship to a separate choir is a repetition 
of the Romish exclusiveness, which Ambrose tried to remove. 
Now musical pretension claims the monopoly once claimed 
by clerical sanctity, and our modern choirs, by their artistic 
modulations, lord it over the devotion of the congregations 
as proudly as the old priests kept the people in awe by their 
litanies and genuflexions. When will a new Ambrose arise 
to educate the people to their rightful duty, and to save our 
churches from the ungodly pirouetting of the lips that is 
called by the name of worship? We must say a few words 
on this question before we close. 

The music of the rhythmic hymns was apparently derived 
from the Greeks, and was of a very simple kind. The hymns 
of Ambrose are written in a cheerful measure, the iambic di- 
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meter, more lively than the Pindaric odes, and but little less 
so than the Anacreontic songs; as, for example, in the famous 
hymn to Christ :— 
“ Splendor paterne gloria, 
De luce lucem proferens, 


Lux lucis et fons luminis, 
Diem dies illuminans.” 


As to musical execution, Ambrose used the scale of four 
notes only, the tetrachord, instead of our octave, and knew 
nothing of harmony or counterpoint. His hymns were sung 
in unison, and, as far as can be learned, with no more variety 
than the small compass of four tunes, the Dorian, Phrygian, 
Lydian, and Mixt-Lydian. It is not easy to ascertain exactly 
what these tunes were, and, after trying to study the nature 
of the Ambrosian chant somewhat thoroughly with the splen- 
did apparatus in the Astor Library, we gave it up in despair, 
on finding that two of the most learned musical scholars of 
Italy and Germany, who had ransacked all the noted deposi- 
tories of manuscripts and books on music, had come to the 
conclusion that nothing definite could be learned. The diffi- 
culty probably arises from expecting a too definite and scien- 
tific description of a style of music which existed before our 
modern notation was invented. We may form a tolerable 
conjecture as to its character from a few of the old German 
tunes that the Reformation caught from tradition, such as the 
popular Te Deum, “ Herr Gott, dich loben wir,” which proba- 
bly dates as far back as the fourth century. The ancient 
Greek music gives Armknecht the basis for some critical con- 
jectures as to the four tunes of Ambrose. What is generally 
called the Ambrosian chant is probably of later origin, and 
more elaborate. We know very little more about his music 
than that it was simple and melodious, fitted to enlist the 
vows and the affections of a promiscuous congregation, and a 
great improvement upon the heavy, prosaic recitative before 
in vogue. We must distinguish between the Ambrosian 
hymns, which were melodious verse without rhyme, and, on 
the one hand, the Gregorian chants, which were musical re- 
citatives of Scripture sentences without measured verse, and, 
on the other hand, the Leonine verses, such as the “ Dies 
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Ire” and the “ Stabat Mater,” which are in rhyme. Both 
the Ambrosian and the Gregorian chants, which are so 
thoroughly discussed in the little work of Armknecht, who 
considers the former as derived from the Greeks and the 
latter from the Hebrews, coincided in their fitness for popular 
use, and, in comparison with our current modern music, they 
were distinguished by great simplicity. ‘The mission of Am- 
brose may be compared to that of the Wesleys, who intro- 
duced cheerful strains of music into the Church, and turned 
many of the world’s melodies against the world’s sway. 
Ambrose, like the Wesleys, opened the lips of the people in 
sacred song, and, in both cases, probably as many converts 
were sung into the Church as were preached in. The follow- 
ers of the Wesleys, as of Ambrose, went too far, no doubt, in 
secularizing church music, and the recent disposition in Eng- 
land and America to restore the grave and simple style of 
the old Gregorian chant, with the use of the Psalms of David, 
enables us, in some degree, to understand the reform which 
Gregory introduced by his return to the ancient psalms, 
with improved notation and more thorough musical in- 
struction. 

The subject-matter of Ambrose’s hymns is in harmony with 
the mode of singing. They do not aim at profound thoughts 
or elaborate fancies, but present the plain facts of Christianity, 
and the most obvious religious duties and affections, in lan- 
guage so simple, compact, pointed, and graphic, as to be un- 
derstood and felt at once. The hymns on the great festivals 
are, of course, full of the church doctrines and ritual of the 
author’s faith, whilst those that celebrate the attributes of 
God, or consecrate the morning and the evening hours, are, 
in the main, of a character to touch all Christian hearts. 
What can be more simple and devout than his morning hymn 
to the Creator, “Eterne rerum Conditor,” translated by Ed- 
ward Caswall, somewhat freely, indeed, but in the metre of 
the original? Here is a specimen of it, which calls the soul 
to worship at the crowing of the cock, that old-fashioned 
prayer-bell : — 

“ Forthwith at this, the darkness still 
Retreats before the star of morn, 
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And from their busy schemes of ill, 
The vagrant crews of night return. 


“ Arise ye, then, with one accord, 
Nor longer wrapt in slumber lie; 
The cock rebukes all who their Lord 
By sloth neglect, by sin deny. 
“ Jesus! look on us when we fall; 
One momentary glance of thine 
Can from her guilt the soul recall, 
To tears of penitence divine. 
“ Awake us from false sleep profound, 
And through our senses pour thy light; 
Be thy blest name the first we sound 
At early dawn, the last at night.” 


There is clearly a very genial air in this strain, that must 
have contrasted strongly with the grave tone of the old 
prose chants, and have tempted every tongue to join in the 
song. ‘lhe Christian Church loses power by parting with this 
genial spirit, and it is an interesting fact that the Wesleyan 
hymns which best retain it, and still keep due devotional 
dignity, have now a permanent place among the sacred lyrics 
of every sect. Public worship will gain much in power when 
the spirit of such stirring hymns is breathed in simple music 
in which the congregation generally can join, whilst the more 
difficult and ornate compositions, if retained in our churches 
at all, are intrusted to a choir of professional musicians. 
We look with great interest upon the movement now in 
progress in favor of plain-song and congregational singing. 
The most earnest portion of the Episcopal Church, with all its 
conservatism, has committed itself to this movement, and 
has added several manuals to the congregational singing- 
books now multiplying in America. We shall be glad to have 
the shades of Ambrose and Gregory both return to us in the 
rhythmic hymns and Scripture chants which they have con- 
nected with music so simple and devotional, so true to the 
various chords of Christian faith and sympathy. 

As many as ninety hymns come to us in Daniel’s collec- 
tion marked with the name of Ambrose as author or master, 
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although the careful Benedictine editors are not willing to 
claim more than twelve for him on absolute authority. This 
seems a small contribution to that form of sacred poetry, 
when we think that in the German language alone there are 
now numbered eighty thousand hymns, and that two writers, 
Schmolk and Hiller, have composed each more than a thou- 
sand of these. But quantity is not quality, and when it is 
remembered that the lyric heart of Luther caught most of its 
fire from Ambrose, whose chief hymns were translated into 
household words of Protestant piety, the Christian Muse of 
Germany lays her fairest olive-branch at the feet of Luther’s 
great precursor in song. 

As in his preaching, so in his poems, Ambrose embodied 
his own character, and the spirit of the man was the chief 
part of the matter. If in his preaching he brought out the 
strength of his nature on the spur of great occasions, in his 
poems he expressed the tenderness of his nature at the touch 
of devotion and sympathy. We have small space to devote to 
a portraiture of his character, and perhaps his life and works, 
even thus imperfectly described, give a better idea of it than 
any labored analysis. 

He was manifestly not an original thinker, although gifted 
with strong understanding and a large and delicate compre- 
hension. He had great talents for business, and evidently 
carried a statesman’s method into the official details of his 
ministry. In fact, his age demanded of him executive energy 
rather than speculative depth. Athanasius, who died the year 
before Ambrose’s ordination, had fought in the intellectual 
arena the great battle of orthodoxy for doctrine, and a man 
was wanted to carry its standard bravely into the field of 
church discipline. Augustine was just coming upon the 
stage, and his contest for irresistible grace and Divine decrees 
had not begun. Ambrose was admirably fitted for his posi- 
tion as a working bishop, in extending and guarding the 
strong-holds of the Church. He abounded in that rare sagacity 
which sees the point of a wide range of particulars, and mar- 
shals the lesser matters in their due perspective about the 
chief issue. He had not the highest qualities of the philoso- 
pher or the poet, neither the speculative reason of Origen, the 
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powerful logic of Athanasius, nor the keen and flaming elo- 
quence of Augustine. Yet he was essentially an idealist in 
his thought and feeling; and nothing delighted him more 
than to interpret and adorn the doctrines and ceremonies of 
the Church with all the rich Orientalisms of speculation and 
fancy in which his favorite authors abounded, and which he 
could appreciate more easily than he could originate them. 
Notwithstanding his stern command and ascetic piety, his 
affections were tender and constant. It is difficult, indeed, to 
learn from his contemporaries exactly what his social traits 
were, for the style of biography, like that of ecclesiastical 
paintings, was in very high colors, — so fond of sky-blue, ver- 
milion, and gold, as to neglect such every-day matters as 
flesh-color and wrinkles, gray hair and small talk. Some 
chance words, dropped here and there, give us inklings of a 
vein of humor in the stern ascetic. As was usual with the 
devotees of that age, the troubles of married life were a not 
unfrequent subject of his sarcasm; and of his three standing 
rules, the first was, never to make a match for anybody’s 
marriage; the second, never to persuade a man to be a 
soldier; and the third, never to accept invitations to feasts. 
He was evidently very courteous in manners,—a Christian 
gentleman, somewhat of the school of Fénelon. It is said of 
him, that, when once he was attacked by a woman who was 
baffled in her purpose of pulling him down to be mobbed by 
her companions in fanaticism, she died from the excitement 
occasioned by his rebuke ; and yet the courtly bishop so far 
subdued his resentment as to attend her funeral, not, perhaps, 
unwilling to have her buried. A man’s letters, if fairly re- 
ported, show pretty well what he is, and the printed epistles 
of Ambrose give the idea that he was a kindly and obliging 
man, yet so absorbed with public affairs as to live far more 
for official than private relations. His tenderness to his own 
family is expressed, in a public discourse on his brother's 
death, in a manner so excessive and rhetorical as to challenge 
the utmost charity of our taste, whilst his letters to his sister 
Marcellina answer her troubled dreams and anxious inquiries 
on his account by a long rehearsal of his difficulties with the 
Arians, and a far-fetched allegorical disquisition on the penitent 
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woman’s kissing the feet of Jesus, and the difference between 
the Church, which repeats the kiss, and the Synagogue, which 
has no kiss for Christ. We might think less of this tone towards 
his relatives, were it not for his extreme cordiality to mere 
official correspondents. We cannot but wish that we had a 
few words of tender and personal devotedness to his sister 
and brother in the series of epistles that contains one to 
Theodosius, in which the Bishop tells the Emperor that he 
took the last letter from him to church, laid it upon the altar, 
and held it in his hand during the consecration of the host. 
Yet to him Theodosius was not merely a person, but the rep- 
resentative of the whole empire, and the piety embodied in 
that letter seemed, undoubtedly, to Ambrose as the consecra- 
tion of the kingdoms of the world on the altar of God and 
his Christ. 

His power of action has already been sufficiently shown by 
his life, and we need only say, that his mighty will was ever 
quickened and steadied by a profound faith. Thus he stands 
among those heroes of history, those nobles of God’s own 
court, who have renewed their strength by divine grace, and 
wrought out eternal life from the imperishable tissue woven 
by faith and good works. Honor to Ambrose for this union, 
we say, sturdy Protestants as we are. The devout of all 
times owe him the brother’s hand, and the stout Puritan Inde- 
pendent may find under his Catholic vestments a heart that 
answers bravely and tenderly to his own sense of God’s grace 
and man’s duty. 

The dust of the great Bishop rests in the church at Milan 
that bears his name, and the library founded after a thousand 
years by his illustrious successor, Borromeo, commemorates his 
glory. We of the West may, without surrendering our free- 
dom or fidelity, add our stone to his mausoleum. Honor to 
the man who stands in history foremost of the leaders of the 
Church in vindicating the supreme law of God against the 
encroachments of despotism, and, by his doctrine of pacific 
nonconformity to tyranny, teaches us a lesson which every age 
should learn, no matter whether the tyrant is one or many, a 
throne or a senate, aristocrat or democrat. 

Honor to the man who, foremost among the fathers of 
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Western Christendom, enlisted the influence of music in 
soothing the passions and inflaming the faith and zeal of the 
people. He stands at the head of an illustrious list, supported 
on either hand by Hilary and Prudentius, followed by Sedu- 
lius, Fortunatus, Gregory, Bernhard, Hildebert, Adam St. Vic- 
tor, Aquinas, Celano, and their peers; and in due time by a 
mighty host nearer our own hearts, Luther, Gerhard, Milton, 
Herbert, Watts, Doddridge, Wesley, Cowper, Heber, Mont- 
gomery, and all the sweet singers of our own Israel. The 
future of humanity is to swell into mightier volume the 
strains that Ambrose began. By his melody, the walls of New 
Rome rose from above the ruins of Old Rome. Who will de- 
ny that God has in store for mankind bards, who shall raise 
the walls of the new Christendom from the ruins or from the 
foundations of the old, and who’shall call the nations to a 
union of faith and industry that shall set humanity itself to 
music, and, from the chaos that now prevails, educe the order 
of a divine kingdom? As that day draws near, the best of 
the old hymns will be sung with profounder mind and more 
flaming heart. The God whom Ambrose invoked will give 
new ear to his well-known prayer, — 


“ O Thou, the Father's image blest! 
Who callest forth the morning ray ; 
O Thou eternal light of light, 
And inexhaustive fount of day! 


“* True Sun! upon our souls arise, 
Shining in beauty evermore ; 
And through each hour the quickening beam 
Of the Eternal Spirit pour.” 


It is very certain that Divine Providence ranks music among 
the powerful means that are to check and elevate the too ex- 
clusive utilitarianism of our day. Parallel with the progress 
of that science which claims to be the measure of all exact- 
ness, mathematics, we trace the progress of another science, 
which is the voice of Beauty distinctly articulating herself. 
Mathematics and music, so unlike in their apparent mission,— 


the one concentrating and the other relaxing the faculties, the 
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one leading the utilities, the other leading the graces of society, 
— both rest upon the sure principles of exact science, and both 
combine to prepare the great future of humanity. The Lord 
of the Ages who sent forth Newton to record the harmonies of 
the heavens in the mathematics of the “ Principia,” sent forth 
Haydn to sing those harmonies in the music of the “ Creation.” 
The same year that called the mathematician, La Place, to the 
world beyond the measure of his geometry, summoned Bee- 
thoven to the glories which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard. 
He who is Infinite Loveliness and Almighty Power has in store 
for humanity a new day of reconciliation between the spirit 
of beauty and of strength. When the morning stars sang 
together, their song was the music of those sublime forces 
in measured march, and the calculus and the psalter are but 
partial versions of that song. The calculus and the psalter, 
in all their endless applications, are to lead mankind to a 
deeper study of the divine order, and to subdue earth’s dis- 
cord to heaven’s blessed harmony. 


Arr. VII.— Art-Hints. Architecture, Sculpture, and Paint- 
ing. By James Jackson Jarves, Author of “ History of 
the Sandwich Islands,” “ Parisian Sights and French Prin- 
ciples,’ Member of the American Oriental Society, ete., 
ete. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1855. 


Paintinc and Sculpture, Eloquence and Poetry, Music 
and the higher forms of Architecture, in all ages, may be 
reckoned among the most wonderful and uplifting of all the 
manifestations permitted on earth to the sons of men. Ap- 
pealing to the senses, and not to the reason, they are felt 
where they are not understood. Being all children of one 
parentage, their relationship to a common Father is acknowl- 
edged by the great multitude. Even the rudest of our race 
delight in “ barbaric pearl and gold,” in the “ barbarian gong” 
and the clattering war-drum ; and all mankind are, by nature, 
judges of painting and sculpture, of eloquence and music, 
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such as they are, without understanding, or desiring to under- 
stand, the grounds of their judgment. It is enough for them 
that they feel,— as in lifting the eye to the midnight firma- 
ment, or listening to the far-off, weltering anthem of the sea, 
or wondering at the beauty of woman, or the strength of 
man, they do not care to understand. But the mathema- 
tician, the statesman, the lawgiver, the logician, the mechan- 
ic, — what have they to do with feeling? And what have 
the multitude to do with them? Great reasoners are to be 
understood only by the few; and, if not understood, are over- 
looked or forgotten. They are to be judged only by their 
peers; and the people, knowing this, hold themselves aloof. 
Hence the worth of all manifestations, for whatsoever purpose, 
which appeal not so much to the understanding as to the 
senses of the many, over those that “play round the head, 
but never touch the heart.” 

If the people are ever carried away,— if they are ever “ in 
the spirit,’ whether in the contemplation of God’s handi- 
work above them, or about, or within them, or in the changes 
they behold among the constellations and the seas, or the 
mountains and kingdoms of earth, — if their hearts ever over- 
flow with a deep and solemn thankfulness, while they muse 
upon the past and the future, upon their lineage and their 
heritage, —then are they qualified, even the lowliest among 
them, if not by training or experience, at least by nature, 
which is far better, to enjoy and to feel the power of paint- 
ing and sculpture, though eloquence, poetry, architecture, and 
music might be well-nigh lost upon them, for lack of prepara- 
tion; since these have more to do with the understanding, 
and sooner throw off the simple-hearted, straightforward, un- 
pretending earnestness of which all mankind are judges. 

That our people are beginning to open their eyes, and look 
about them and judge for themselves, without the help of the 
newspapers, and to feel something of that generous warmth 
and hopefulness which betoken a new life,—the unquench- 
able aspirations and larger purposes of a troubled spirit, just 
learning to understand itself, to look inwardly, and to ques- 
tion its hidden impulses aright, —is undeniable. ‘The proof 
may be found in this very book, and in others which have 
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lately come under our cognizance. Prepared by Americans, 
and meant for the people of America, they may well be re- 
garded as the testimony of sagacious and thoughtful men 
to this very point. Fifteen years ago, such books would 
not have paid for the printing. Now they are eagerly sought 
for, both abroad and at home, and must sooner or later be- 
come popular. And what is even yet more encouraging, our 
very newspapers are busying themselves, and warming up 
their millions of readers, by republishing portions of Ruskin, 
and Wallace, and opening their columns to well-written com- 
munications from our countrymen abroad, Akers and Page, 
and Tilten (through Mr. Jarves), upon much that concerns 
the higher revelations of art. 

But if the people are not altogether so much in earnest, 
or so enlightened, as we might wish,—are they to be given 
up? If they do not move aright, when they are first breathed 
upon, are we to go by on the other side, abandon all hope, 
and sufler them to settle down for ever to the business of 
money-getting, or castle-building? If their hearts do not al- 
ways burn within them, they do sometimes, as they talk 
together by the way, along the dusty and crowded thorough- 
fares of the world, which they do not so much live in as in- 
habit. And, after all, is it not something for them to know 
that they have hearts, even though they may not always 
know what they are good for? and that the uneasiness 
they sometimes feel in the neighborhood of their jewels and 
brooches, when they are in the presence of a great picture, — 
discoursing to them in a universal, though silent language, 
day after day,—is not only safe, but wholesome, and worth 
encouraging, as the sign of inward and growing life, porten- 
tous and solemn as death if unheeded, but full of consola- 
tion if devoutly cherished ? 

That thousands and tens of thousands about us are dead 
asleep, with no wish for a change, may be admitted. But 
their case is not altogether hopeless ; for they are still 
breathing, and may yet be awakened to that newness of life 
which leads to a just and happy estimate of the things that 
perish. As all these are God’s doings, and therefore God's 
blessings, it may be no safer, and no wiser, to undervalue 
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them than to overvalue them. If we are to live in the 
midst of singing birds and flowers, waterfalls and tinted 
shells, glorious, ever-changing skies, and “winged jewelry,” 
are we not bound by our allegiance to look after them, and 
to enjoy them, so far as we may, with all thankfulness, just 
as we are bound to reverence God’s greatest work, perhaps 
— ourselves ? 

That God reverences man, who will deny? That he loves 
man, we know; that while he has created him but “a little 
lower than the angels,” he has made him “to judge the an- 
gels,” we are distinctly told. ‘That he deals with men, every- 
where and at all times, not only as individualities, but, under 
some aspects, as independent sovereignties,— and with man- 
kind at large, as a congress of nations, — withholding his 
power, and forbearing to trench upon their acknowledged 
prerogatives, will not be readily questioned. And if man 
would but take the trouble to understand what he was made 
for, he would reverence himself, and learn to worship God 
aright, with all his powers and all his affections, and not, 
as now, with a dwarfed and shrivelled portion of both. And 
to this, if we may judge by the signs about us, of which 
this book is one, the people are coming. Should the deep re- 
ligious warmth to be found in all the writings of Ruskin, 
where he deals with Art as if he had been studying her 
mysteries among the shadows of another world and in a 
holier atmosphere, become contagious, or even fashionable, 
as it promises to be, great things may certainly be accom- 
plished. The movement begun over sea will be propagated 
here with ever-growing earnestness and comprehensiveness. 
What he is doing for England, the author of these Art-Hints, 
following out the suggestions perhaps of Tilten and Page, is 
now doing for this country. We need thoughtfulness, —a 
habit of looking for the hidden power and mysterious sig- 
nificance of a fine picture which may outlast empires. 

“ Art, born in freedom,” says our author, “was true to its mission 
so long as man worshipped in sincerity and truth. Made, however, the 
handmaid of Sense, it revenged its degradation, by enslaving its enslay- 
ers, and by becoming the instrument of tyranny to steel the spirit into 
the doctrine of passive obedience. The social and political institutions 
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were neglected, for the excitements of sensuality and amusement. 
Education, freedom of mind, and individual enterprise — the substan- 
tial bases of a nation’s prosperity — were lost sight of, or cunningly 
diverted by tyrants into corrupt channels, so that with all those races 
history shows the same final result. First, a development of energy 
and virtue; second, refinement and power; then speedy enervation, 
and consequent decay, until ignorance, superstition, and poverty have 
come at last to be the established order of things over the fairest por- 


tions of the globe.” — p. 8. i 


In other words, the history of Art is the history of na- 
tions. “The thing that hath been, it is that which shall be.” 
First, a rude heroic energy; then wealth, luxury, and refine- 
ment, where the difficult is substituted for the beautiful and 
just; and then corruption. What Persia was to Sparta, — 
the gold of the Great King to the iron coinage of that iron 
commonwealth, — what the silken robe and perfumed locks 
were to Alcibiades, after he had grown weary of the black 
broth, — commerce and conquest, merchant princes and over- 
flowing wealth, are to the sturdier and homelier household 
virtues of sincerity and manliness, which characterize all great 
nations in the day of their strength; and so will they con- 
tinue to be, till man has learned to reverence himself, — or at 
least the image of God, or what there is left of it, within 
himself, — by rightly employing all the talents intrusted to 
his high stewardship, and preparing betimes for rendering up 
an account of that stewardship. The history of art is indeed 
but the history of man himself, —“the desolator desolate ; 
the victor overthrown.” 

But is there no hope? Must what has been, still be for 
ever? Or may not a timely and serious warning prepare 
even the people of our day for a worthier understanding of 
what they owe to themselves and to their children’s children ? 
Must corruption always tread so fast upon the heels of re- 
fining development? Or may it not be possible so to school 
ourselves, and our children, as rightly to enjoy all our gifts 
and blessings? Our author is quite persuaded that a new 
era is opening upon man, through the world of art; and that, 
if there be a looking “toward the hills whence our strength 
cometh,” we shall not look in vain. But we must allow him 
to speak for himself. 
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“ There is a uniformity of character in the Architecture of the earliest 
civilized races with which we have acquaintance, as, for instance, the 
Egyptian and Ninevite, which warrants their being classed together. 
Their painting is comprised in their architecture. It is simple and truth- 
telling, relating events as children tell tales, in the fewest and plainest 
words; without variety or truth of outline; one story being the type 
of all. Colors are all positive, and strongly laid on. In architecture, 
we have the same simplicity of forms, combined with majesty and 
oddity of design. It can hardly be called grotesque, yet it is magnifi- 
cently ideal, suggestive of power and durability throughout. No one 
who examines it can fail to perceive that it is the working out of the 
ideas of the few by the hands of the many. The people were mere 
machines, whose sole tasks were to repeat these ideas according to a 
given pattern and rule, into whigh their own mind no more entered 
than into the fashioning of bricks. Consequently, Art in these coun- 
tries was the mechanical carrying out by slaves of the imaginations 
of their lords. There was no real life or natural variety in it. It 
embodied those essential elements of sublimity and power, which are 
the attributes of all lofty understandings born in absolute rule. In 
those characteristics it has never been surpassed; but it perished with 
the despotism that gave it birth.” — pp. 30, 31. 


Although this is profoundly thought, and true in the main, 
we should be inclined to take issue with our author upon at 
least one point. Just what the Pyramids were, and just 
what Mount Athos would have been, had Alexander the 
Great undertaken to carry out the stupendous thought of 
Dinocrates, instead of respectfully suggesting that the whole 
country round about could not furnish food for the supply 
of the city which this bold projector proposed to place in 
the right hand of the statue,—just such are all the great 
predominating archetypes of earth, where the people are but 
the slaves of an autocrat, who, as a monarch and a priest, 
occupies a throne “high and lifted up,” “ his train filling the 
temple,” and wear themselves out in hopeless drudgery, 
laboring to represent and perpetuate for after ages — whether 
in Egypt or Mexico, in Hindostan or Assyria, Greece or 
Rome, Yucatan or Russia, it matters not—the portentous 
dreaming of their inexorable master, a heartless monolith 
at best. 

And we are laboring under a strange hallucination, if we 
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have succeeded in persuading ourselves that the world has 
outgrown, or ever will outgrow, such slavery, or that the 
people are much wiser now in this particular than they were 
in the days of the Ptolemies and the Pharaohs. The laborer 
is nowhere the thinker, except just so far as he ceases to be 
a laborer. The moment the brain begins to work, the fingers 
grow impatient, and weary of well-doing. The penmanship 
of a ready writer is a thought-gauge. The more vehemently 
he thinks, the more impatient you find him under all mechan- 
ical interruptions or hinderances; a bad pen, or greasy paper, 
not allowing his thoughts to flow freely, if indeed he be com- 
posing and not copying, will betray itself in a change of 
style. From the potter, the bricklayer, and the house-builder, 
up to the finisher of marble statuary or of the golden cups of 
Cellini, the originating spirit except among painters and 
moulders in clay—does not often labor, any more than the 
laborer thinks. The time has gone by, perhaps not for ever, 
when “to the nightmare moanings of Ambition’s breast,” 
*“ gods and godlike men” were quarried from the living 
rock, as by a thunderbolt, and for that very reason left, as 
Michel Angelo left his greatest works, unfinished. And if 
we claim to be far in advance of the mighty Pagans who 
set up long avenues of Sphinxes, higher than our highest 
houses, and all alike, without variation or shadow of change; 
or hewed mountains of granite into temples, a hundred feet 
high, and stretching a mile and a half along an amphitheatre, 
chiselled and sculptured from base to summit, as at Elora, 
in the heart of Hindostan; or cut a highway from sea to sea, 
for the passage of two ships abreast, as did Xerxes, in the 
mere wantonness of untrammelled power, — thus, in the lan- 
guage of our author, “working out the ideas of the few by 
the hands of the many,” — we have only to look at our rail- 
ways, traversing empires,—at our canals, bridges, tunnels, 
and monuments,—and ask ourselves how much the multi- 
tude who did the work had to do with the original thought. 
And here the reader may be reminded of a curious illus- 
tration of this unchanging, if not almost unchangeable, law 
of production, which will prepare the way for what follows 
about Greece. While delivering his famous lectures at Ed- 
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inburgh — the modern Athens — in 1853, Mr. Ruskin felt 
obliged to call the attention of his hearers to a new building 
of the Greek type, where the stone-sculptors of Edinburgh 
had been required to multiply from the original pattern fur- 
nished by the architect, not a long procession of gigantic 
phantoms in marble, sixty feet high, — not a Menai Bridge, nor 
a monument to Nelson,—but a monstrous, though exceed- 
ingly pitiful misrepresentation of a lion’s head, sixty-six times 
repeated, without the slightest variation, just under the gutter 
of what was intended to be a “New School of Design,” — 
following a glorious archetype of the elder Athens. 

If the landscape gardening of his day troubled Alexander 
Pope, what would he say of the perpetual repetitions of 
our day in architecture and architectural embellishment ? 
for here, too, 

“ Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother, 
And half the platform just reflects the other.” 
Ruskin found no less than six hundred and seventy-eight 
windows, in one single street of Edinburgh, and, by com- 
putation, one hundred and fifty thousand, of precisely the 
same style, — a massive lintel, resting on square cut jambs, — 
within the best-built part of that city of palaces. 

“ But,” continues our author, “in Greece we find the op- 
posite of all this.” A great mistake, by the way, if by all 
this he means what the words following the passage above 
quoted import; for in the most beautiful types of Grecian 
architecture there was little or no variety,—no play of the 
imagination,—and no embellishment worth naming, unless 
we reckon the triglyphs, and capitals in their pomp of sculp- 
ture, with the warriors and horses, the Amazons and the Cen- 
taurs, altogether, not as manifestations of sculpture, but as 
mere architectural embellishment ; for over all the calm, severe, 
and awful beauty of their most wonderful creations, there lay 
the shadow of an everlasting, unchangeable sameness. 

To the North and the East—to the barbarians of the 
Desert, to the Goths, and the Saracens and the Persians — 
are we to go for richness, variety, and appropriateness of 
decoration, where the birds play among the flowers, and the 
grotesque and the beautiful, the sublime and the whimsical, 
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are sometimes found interwoven, warp and woof, as into a 
lower firmament. 

But in Greece we certainly do “ find the opposite of all this. 
It was the embodiment of physical beauty,” says Mr. Jarves, 
“in its most perfect forms and happy moods. The people 
gave vent to their imagination, and worked out the results 
with their own hands.” Not so, if by the people Mr. Jarves 
means any very large number of the people; or any, indeed, 
beyond the sculptors and builders actually employed to work 
out the conceptions of the autocrat with whom the Parthe- 
non, or the temple at Pestum, like the Phidian Jupiter, the 
“ Olympian Jove,” originated. And again: “ As far as their 
religion led them, they went. In all that they attempted, 
they were sincere. They watched for those moments when 
the action which they wished to represent was the most com- 
plete and in harmony with the entire nature.” Here, if Mr. 
Jarves will permit us to understand that by they he means, 
not the people of Greece, who were very much like other 
people, though somewhat more enlightened and more highly 
privileged than their neighbors, but the few who busied them- 
selves with working out, inch by inch, the great architectural 
problems of the fewer, we are not disposed to quarrel with 
his proposition; though the Greeks were perhaps no more 
characterized by religious sincerity than were the Goths or 
the Saracens, the Hindoos or the Persians. 

But leaving this portion of the book, let us come to that 
where he deals more directly with the great business and 
want of our day in the world of Art. 

“The rules of Art are absolute,” he says. “They are moral laws 
implanted by God in the heart of nature, and are independent of hu- 
man frailty or invention. Absolute they must be, because they are 
fixed in harmony ; in fact, they are the harmony of creation. It is for 
man to discover and apply them. He may depart from, but he can- 
not change them. He may outlaw their truths, cramp or distort their 
genius, and pervert their objects, but their Divine power is beyond 
fraud or violence. They are superior to circumstance and human 
mutations, for they are Truth itself. Art is indeed often perverted, 
because man, from the excessive cultivation of his sensual nature, seeks 
the low and feeble. But whenever its professors try to accommodate 
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it to fashion, to follow and not lead the spirit of the age, to sacrifice 
its truths to the desires of a flesh-loving world, the selfish purposes of 
priesteraft or vainglory of rulers, and thus immerse Beauty in the 
slough of vulgar deceit, then it must be known for what it really is— 
ARTIFICE.” — pp. 66, 67. 


The following, though somewhat in their way of thinking, 
is higher ground than was ever taken by Goethe and Schiller, 
and, being both honestly and eloquently said, must be heark- 
ened to. 

“ The associations of Beauty are only those of virtue and life; whilst 
its converse, Falsehood, finds companionship solely with sin and death. 
Its mission is to soften the heart of man. By it the savage is prompt- 
ed to his first step towards refinement. Among civilized races, it 
requires but to be exhibited by Art, in the full strength of its moral 
loveliness, to purify the intellect from the dross of worldly aspiration, 
and to stimulate its faculties to the full expansion of their powers. 
Without the perfect union of Art with moral, as well as physical 
Beauty, there is danger of its becoming the mere instrument of mental 
dissipation among the cultivated classes, and of sensual excitement 
among the vulgar; so that we must not consider Art as genuine in 
character, or as true to its mission, except in proportion as it embodies 
all the truth it is capable of expressing.” — pp. 67, 68. 


Such lessons are needed, and we are strongly inclined to 
believe that the people are quite ready for them. And though 
it may be true, that among the many who are supposed to be 
awake, watching and waiting for new revelations in the 
world of Art, so long foretold and so passionately hoped for, 
as the signs are multiplied about their way, and the openings 
grow larger, the skies brighter, and the glimpses clearer, are 
thousands of unbelievers, here because they know too much, 
and there because they know too little; yet are there always 
a lofty few that stand like Saul among the princes of Israel, 
head and shoulders above their fellows, overtopping and out- 
shining them all, who must continue to believe and hope, 
through all the discouragements of their day, that every form 
of regenerated Art will become the handmaid of Virtue, and 
the servant of God,— answering to the higher instincts and 
better wants of our nature. If these have no fire shut up in 
their bones, they have something better for all the common 
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purposes of life, —earnestness and warmth, heartiness and 
trust, which cannot be misunderstood nor counterfeited. 
Watch the faces of the multitude in the presence of a 
great picture, and you will be satisfied. Their lighted eyes 
and agitated mouths will sometimes betray the inward stir- 
ring, and woe to them and theirs if they have to smother it, or 
to deny their master. We are not all earth ; and our higher 
nature will make itself understood, sooner or later. Even the 
feeblest have their paroxysms of strength, while the blindest 
see visions, and the lowliest among us may take upon them- 
selves another shape, if their long-hidden, original brightness 
be troubled or profaned, and when we are least looking for it 
leap, transfigured, to their feet. 

Are we not, as a people, beginning to busy ourselves with 
many a deep question which our fathers dared not look in the 
face? And are there not many among us, who desire to 
know the truth, and the whole truth, cost what it may, if the 
questioning be not unlawful,—many who are constantly 
asking, Are we alone, of all God’s shining ones, to fall asleep 
in our courses, and stop for ever on our appointed way up- 
ward? And what is more encouraging, we are not so easily 
satisfied, or silenced, or put off, as our fathers sometimes were, 
with answers from the spelling-book. We are determined, in 
short, to see for ourselves, to understand for ourselves, to judge 
for ourselves, to meddle with what questions we please, and 
if we are led astray, being honest in our purpose, to abide 
unflinchingly by the consequences, — “to stand the hazard 
of the die,’ —though a brave, yet a fearful spirit, if it wander 
long untroubled or unrebuked, but less fearful, perhaps, than 
a sluggish or self-satisfied, unquestioning submissiveness. 

As a people, and in our larger cities and more thrifty vil- 
lages, we are no longer to be put off with tolerable music, nor 
with tolerable poetry, nor with anything else indeec which is 
barely tolerable ; we sometimes prefer the intolerable, or the 
impossible, just for the sake of having our own way, and 
showing that we have outgrown the prejudices of our youth 
and the teachings of our grandmothers. Nor should this be 
much wondered at; for, as a people, we are fast approaching 
that period in the progress of refinement, at which the wonder- 
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ful is picterred to the beautiful and the just, and no truth is 
much cared for unless it astonishes. Everywhere the same 
spirit isto be found. Alike in our churches and our theatres, 
in our senate-chambers and our courts of justice, in our con- 
cert-rooms and at our platform-gatherings, we are constantly 
reminded of Dr. Johnson’s reply to the foolish mother, who 
had just been setting off her daughter upon a rattling piece of 
music, and wanted his opinion of the performance, it being so 
very difficult, —“ Yes, madam,” said the Doctor, “ very dif- 
ficult indeed, — would it were impossible !” 

But with a growing desire to uplift ourselves, though we 
may often overdo the business, and, after dropping into a 
lower atmosphere, have to begin anew, we need a little hon- 
est help now and then, else we lose our foothold on a new 
path, or grow dizzy and stumble upon the dark mountains of 
unbelief, dreary and hopeless. Once committed upon any 
subject, whether momentous or trifling, we are very slow to 
see, and still slower to acknowledge, our blunders. 

Abroad, according to our author, — whose large experience 
and great conscientiousness entitle him to be heard with 
favor, — 

“ Science is degraded into a system of ways and means to best per- 
petuate and vary the pleasures of sense. Life is valued solely for 
what it offers for the enjoyment of the material nature of man. The 
spirit shrinks from this perversion of the true purposes of its fleshly 
habitation, and either dies away to an occasionally ¢ still, small voice,’ 
or, leaving man altogether, he becomes a believer solely in what he 
hears, sees, and feels with his external sense. There is no inner life 
left in him. A practical atheist, he denies what he cannot weigh, 
measure, or analyze.” — p. 16. 

With such “ practical atheists,” there is no dealing to ad- 
vantage. God must have no secrets hidden from them. 
Without claiming to be gods, they insist on comprehending 
God ; and there is no manifestation of character among them 
so universal and so distinguishing, perhaps, as a habit of pro- 
pounding unanswerable questions, — questions, that is, which 
they know, and will if hardly pressed acknowledge, to be un- 
answerable, — questions, in short, which none but God can 
answer. Of course, therefore, if their belief is to depend upon 
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having such questions first answered, and such mysteries 
cleared up, there is an end of the controversy. They never 
can believe. 

“ But,” continues our author, “ the sense of beauty he cannot indeed 
wholly extinguish; but it is confined to external form and color, and 
degraded to the low situation of a pander. All nature is resolved into 
sense. If God there be, he is a distant and uncertain being, all- 
powerful doubtless, and surely all capricious. Study will not find him 
out. Why vex our minds with what we cannot comprehend! Suf- 
ficient for us that we eat and sleep! We can understand Nature, be- 
cause we see her. Beyond this it is all dark ; cease to trouble us with 
theories that cannot be demonstrated in matter. Such is the lan- 
guage common to a large proportion of the educated classes in Europe. 
They have shrunk from avowing themselves atheists heretofore, from 
fear of loss of position, or some of the earthly joys for which they sacri- 
fice their souls. Their numbers now embolden them to openly avow 
their sentiments. I do not hesitate to assert that the general tone of 
European refined society is open or concealed atheism, while the mass 
of the population are steeped in superstition scarcely less fatal to their 
true dignity as beings capable of becoming even as the angels in heay- 
en.” — pp. 16, 17. 

There is much truth in what follows,— perhaps too much ; 
though it must be understood with certain qualifications, such 
as every honest believer will make for himself. 

“The abettor of this moral ruin is the Church as now constituted. 
Between Protestantism and Romanism there is indeed the wide gulf 
of individual freedom of thought. Consequently, the hope of man and 
his ultimate progress to the completion of his personality lies exclusively 
with the former. But the preachers of both have become blind leaders 
of the blind. The former limit their vision to irreconcilable dogmas 
and creeds, and the latter to ceremonies from which the essence has 
long since fled. Both are more anxious to preserve their own than 
God’s kingdom. Both trammel thought, though in different ways. 
Both not only fail in satisfying the entire man, but shock his reason 
and cramp his soul. Protestantism is not exclusively under the con- 
trol of priesteraft. Romanism is. Which is better for man as a whole, 
their respective boundaries show. The difference between the two is 
the actual distinction between England and Spain, Italy and the Unit- 
ed States. Still, it is obvious to every close observer, that the ten- 
dency of both Romanism and Protestantism, among the cultivated 


classes, is now toward scepticism.” — pp. 17, 18. 
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This, if trae, were indeed appalling. But is it true? Are 
we to understand our author to mean, that the tendency of 
the cultivated classes is more strongly toward scepticism 
than it has been in any previous age? If so, we are ready to 
take issue with him. That there is such a tendency, always 
and everywhere, we admit; but we are disposed to deny that 
it has been growing stronger since the days of Charles IT. and 
Rochester and Bolingbroke, Bayle and Hobbes, Descartes and 
Volney, Voltaire, Frederic of Prussia, and Thomas Paine, to 
say nothing of the French Revolution, and the horrible atroci- 
ties that followed the national renunciation of God, and 
nothing of the Encyclopedists. 

But to the main object of the book, — that which concerns 
Art, and especially Painting. 

“The law of Taste is harmony. It creates refinement, and places 
society at repose with itself. The individual or nation deficient in 
taste may be sincere, vigorous, and powerful; but neither can be in 
complete harmony with themselves and the surrounding world until 
they have submitted to its softening influences. Consistent with 
virtue, it adds grace to religion. To man it is what Beauty is to Na- 
ture, — its smile.” — p. 84. 

Of the four hundred pages going to make up the volume, 
three fourths perhaps abound in vigorous and thoughtful 
criticisms upon the old masters and a few of the modern, — 
such criticisms too as no mere connoisseur or amateur could 
have written. They are evidently the result of long and care- 
ful study and practice, and are oftentimes elaborated with 
so much significance and truth, as to show that none but a 
painter full of enthusiasm and ripe experience could have 
suggested them ; and though we cannot agree with some of 
the opinions about Correggio, Domenichino, Claude, Salvator 
Rosa, Murillo, ‘Turner, and others, yet in the main we coin- 
cide with the author, and are led, not only to hope, but to be- 
lieve, that such a book at this very time is wanted, and will 
be sought for, studied, and highly prized by the cultivated 
classes of our land, whatever may be their tendencies toward 
unbelief, and after a time by the people themselves. 

The very best portion of the book, however, and the newest 
by far, has to do with landscape, —a department of painting 
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which seems to have sprung into fresh life within a few years, 
—like “ Minerva from the head of Jove,’ — all “armed in 
golden panoply complete”; and everywhere, while reading 
these pages, one is constantly expecting some great land- 
scape painter to appear. Nor will he be disappointed, if he 
can satisfy himself with suggestions and glimpses. For ex- 
ample : — 


“ The Carracci led the way to a genuine love of landscape. Earnest, 
industrious, and universal in their studies, they sought to free this por- 
tion of Nature from its merely subordinate position in Art, and to ele- 
vate it to a distinct branch. Previous to this, it had been used simply 
as an accessory. Symbolism had given it a pure and sincere ideality, 
without variety ; hinting at its elements rather than expressing them, 
yet carrying the spectator always into clear skies and pleasant fields, 
leaving him amidst its sweetest flowers. There was always a conge- 
niality between the celestial and earthly simplicity and beauty, which 
appealed warmly to the heart. Titian was the first great natural land- 


scapist.” — pp. 258, 259. 


Here we have a glimpse of the preparation for raising 
landscape to a just and equal companionship with the high- 
est poetical, religious, and dramatic achievements in pictorial 
representation. 


“ Titian,” he continues, * made sparing use of variety; but his feel- 
ing was true, and his expression correct. When we reflect on what he 
suggested of the great harmonies of the natural world, even in the 
secondary part he gave to landscape, it is really wonderful that 
artists did not see its value as an independent source of beauty and 
instruction. A century passed before this was understood, and then 
only imperfectly.” — p. 259. 

“ Correggio, considering his time, took perhaps the greatest step in 
divesting landscape Art of its previous stiffness and formalism. Ie 
attempts the freedom and grace of Nature, particularly in his fore- 
grounds. To Titian, however, landscape is most indebted. Although 
he never wholly freed himself from the old system, yet his landscapes, 
as a whole, are simple and broad in character, giving the general 
features of Nature, though not its variety. That which, however, he 
rendered in foreground detail is given with perfect fidelity of form and 
color. Grandeur and majesty were his chief aims. ..... Some- 
times, as in his St. Catherine in the Pitti palace, the clouds are hard 
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and monstrous, rendering his distant hills of blue, in comparison, quite 
transparent. These effects were, however, before his style in this 
branch was fully formed. Later, particularly in his trees, he was un- 
rivalled, both in truth of quality and outline. In general, his water is 
liquid, and his earth dry, telling with solidity against the sky, while his 
light is subtly and equally diffused throughout his pictures. 

“ Tintorelli felt landscape, and had a greater grasp of imagination, 
but with less ability in technical expression, than Titian.” — pp. 380, 
381. 

“Salvator Rosa gives confused representations of the natural world. 
Much that is false in quality or strained in sentiment he mixes with 
occasional bits of truth, fresh and vigorous from Nature. He had pow- 
er and will, but lacked judgment and patience.” — p. 382. 

“ Salvator Rosa seized upon a few features, and in a half-robber, half- 
artist-like manner vigorously gave vent to his new passion, in a medley 
of coarseness and refinement, truth and falsity, that alternately per- 
plexes and pleases. To Claude Lorraine was reserved the key of 
Nature’s loveliness, in her great elements of earth, sky, and water. He 
introduced the complete, healthful landscape, striving to express both 
particular and general truth.” — p. 259. 

Beautiful and just as is the general estimate of Claude in 
this and the following passage, only those can attest its truth 
who have had an opportunity of studying him at their lei- 
sure, and neither through copies nor through such specimens 
as are most of the renowned pictures of the National Gallery 
and the Louvre, but in others of much less pretension, cooler 
and quieter. For the distinguishing characteristics of Claude, 
after all, are not those which soonest catch the eye, and are 
most frequently repeated, filling the hearts and the memory of 
the multitude with the golden glow of a summer atmosphere, 
or with that everlasting sun in a fog. By far the most won- 
derful of his pictures are modest, unobtrusive, low-toned, and 
full of elaborated, unexaggerated truthfulness. In the render- 
ing of space, and in the representation of water that feels 
damp, and air that you can breathe, he is unequalled. His 
power is not evinced in the huddling together of huge, un- 
shapely piles of architecture, such as you find in so many of 
his larger pictures, where he introduces the -Villa de’ Medici, 
for example, into the port of Ostia; or the columns and 
temples of the Forum, into all sorts of pictures. These are 
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the painter’s idiosyncrasies, which may be successfully coun- 
terfeited, or caricatured, and are always remembered; they 
are not his characteristics, which are inimitable and untrans- 
latable. 

“In Claude we see more truthful results from inferior natural abili- 
ties. He had no invention or taste in composition. Consequently his 
landscapes in general are unpleasantly artificial, indeed, | may say, 
little in thought.* But in his direct studies from Nature, — at all 
events in one, the ‘ Roman Campagna before Sunrise, in a private col- 
lection, comparatively untouched, — there are more breadth, space, and 
atmosphere, than I have ever seen in any other painting of his.— An 
uninjured Claude is a rare object. Almost every one of his pictures 
has been more or less skinned, to use an expressive term, by the care- 
lessness of cleaners.{ 

“ A sea-view of Claude’s, in the Academy of St. Luke at Rome, and 
in the Dulwich Gallery, near London, a small picture, called, I believe, 
the ‘Enchanted Castle,” and two others in the collections of Mr. 
Rogers and Mr. Baring, most favorably present his rare merits. In 
depth and unity of color, subtle gradation of light and shade, sparkling 
liquidity of water, solidity of stone, and opacity of earth and trans- 
parency of atmosphere, they are unrivalled.” — pp. 382, 383. 


Here perhaps we have another glimpse of the truth. 


“ During the summer of 1854 I was in Venice refreshing my mind 
amid its artistic treasures. Being one day in the church of Santa 
Maria della Salute, or rather in the sacristy, I noticed enter a young 
American, whose appearance denoted a cultivated mind. His ob- 
servant eye ranged at once over the pictures, selecting instinctively 
those of most merit, and sparing neither time nor painful observation to 


* How artificial? If he had no invention or taste, he must have copied what he 
saw, and with great faithfulness, which must of course have resulted in a natural, 
and not an artificial picture, however unpleasing. 

t It may be mentioned here, that this fine picture is now in the Atheneum Gallery 
of Boston, where it is to remain awhile, we understand, before it goes abroad. ‘ 

¢ In the picture referred to in the preceding note, there are to be found only two 
passages of a questionable character: one, a light sweep, along the left base of the 
mountains, not easily distinguished; and the other, a brownish tint in the middle 
distance, among the houses, of two or three inches in length, perhaps, by a quarter 
of an inch in breadth, according to our present recollection; harmonizing well 
enough, to be sure, though not like the touches of Claude himself, and clearly of a 
much later period. A picture of this great master which has not been serivusly 
tampered with, nor mended, nor spoiled by varnishing, nor skinned, were well worth 
our most patient study. 
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make himself master of their spirit and treatment. Churches are every- 
where proverbially unfavorable to the proper exhibition of paintings. 
In this instance the best are placed at a most awkward height, con- 
sidering the narrowness of the room, for the range of the eye, while 
Titian’s occupy the ceiling some forty feet above the head, and can be 
seen only by lying flat on one’s back on the stone floor, and gazing 
upward. In this position, forgetful of all else, did the young American 
place himself, for the more full gratification, or I should say apprecia- 
tion, of the masters, whose works he had come to study. His deport- 
ment and criticism showed a determination to test the respective merits 
of the artists, regardless of personal discomfort, and to the full extent of 


his knowledge and circumstances.” — pp. 2, 3. 


How could the following suggestions have been made by 
any but a landscape painter? What connoisseur — what 
amateur — ever talked in this way, or ever felt what is here 
said of effects? 

“The chief quality of water is liquidity; of earth, in distinction, 
dryness; of stone, hardness; and of air, transparency. That which 
unites qualities into one harmonious mass of color, each tint, light or 
shadow, subdued to its proper gradation, or unison in respect to the effect 
as a whole, is called ‘tone.’ These two are the key-notes of painters. 
Without a proper comprehension of both, their labors are as unknown 
tongues. 

“In sky, the first effect that we should seek is space. Unfortunately 
it is that which is least often given. Tricks of chiaro-oscuro will bring 
objects out of a canvas, but that art which takes the eye in, and 
obliges us to feel the quality of an atmosphere, warm, transparent, 
alive, infinite, the tremulous movement of the vapory air, or the clear- 
ness of the cloudless sky, into the abyss of which the sight may gaze 
until the eyeballs ache to bursting and not find a spot on which to rest, 
has never been more than suggested by a few artists. Yet it seems to 
me that the sky is particularly susceptible of successful treatment, from 
its great dependence upon color. Clouds having no bodily shape are to 
be drawn in color. If its gradations are managed as Nature manages 


hers, imitating her subtle transitions and aerial touchings, avoiding 
loading the canvas with positive or opaque colors, alternating and 
scumbling, not by scores of times, but by hundreds, and more with the 
fingers than the brush, something approaching Heaven’s handiwork may 
be given. It is not my object, however, to treat of Art technically. 
Each artist has his favorite methods, the result of his experience. 
Therefore, what may appear to me as worthy of experiment may, after 
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all, be but the approved practice of hundreds. Still, in cloud effects, 
aerial perspective, and, in fact, in earth and water generally, where 
breadth and depth are to be given, I think that the careful study of 
the principles by which Nature produces her qualities of light, will 
lead to a new era of landscape Art. 

“ Hitherto, with a few partial exceptions to be afterwards mentioned, 
we have had for sky, flat, hard surfaces of opaque color, coming for- 
ward of anything else in the picture, and often firmer than the rock 
beneath. Indeed, we feel that we should get such paintings nearer 
right by inverting them. Then the earth would have something firm 
to rest upon, unless the artist has unfortunately attempted water, and 
libelled that into a black and glutinous mass, like the seas’ of Back- 
huysen. We can walk dry-shod over almost all the water ever painted, 
and as for skies, they would echo the strokes of a hammer. I ap- 
peal to the galleries of Europe for the truth of this assertion.” — pp. 
120-122. 

Supposing all these to be what we have taken the liberty 
to suppose, the suggestions of a living landscape-painter, 
then we are justified, not only in hoping for, but in expecting, 
anew era. But if, on the contrary, they are but the notions 
of Mr. Jarves himself, who says, “ For my own part, I have 
preferred to trust more to my own feeling than to reading, 
investigating Art itself in place of studying erudite treatises ; 
in fact, I have read but little on the subject; my time for sev- 
eral years has been mainly occupied in seeking to comprehend 
Art-language, and to test the correctness of intuitive feel- 
ing by the sculptured and pictorial truths of its masters” ;— 
then have we little to hope; and that which has been will 
continue. But we believe better things. And we find our 
justification in two or three valuable foot-notes by Mr. Jarves, 
where he speaks of Mr. Page, of his talents, and of certain 
discoveries lately made by him, of great importance in the 
world of Art; one being a scale whereby the gradations of a 
picture may be instantly measured and guaged ; and the other 
a law of proportion, whereby the human figure may be divided 
into three equal parts with unerring precision, by any toler- 
able draughtsman, so that an error may be instantly detected. 
And then we have the following, the truth of which there are 
many good judges ready to attest. 


“America has the promise of a distinguished artist in Mr. Tilten, 
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now in Rome.* Among the few landscapes that he has painted, there 
are some that are natural poems, vital with thought. He has yet 
fully to express himself. But in the qualities of the landscape, the 
making felt the difference between earth, atmosphere, and water, his 
works in these particulars are unrivalled. The eye brings not up upon 
opaque paint, but passes into space ; quivering, moist air, peopled with 
cloud-forms, varied and delicate in shape and color, like the harmonies 
of Nature itself. So surprising are his atmospherical effects, that, upon 
inverting his pictures, the spectators have complained of being made 
dizzy by the apparent aerial motion.t{ Mr. Page, another American at 
Rome, in color, expression, and feeling has the attributes of a great 
artist. No painter of modern times, in color and scientific knowledge, 
particularly in his portraits, so nearly approaches Titian.”— pp. 392,393. 


But our notice of this very valuable work must be brought 
to a close, though we would willingly give other extracts, and 
call the attention of our readers to other elevating opinions, if 
the reasonable limits of a review would allow us to do so. 
We will conclude, therefore, with another reference to Titian, 
which may be ranked among the finest and truest passages 
in the book ; and we are the more ready to do this, from the 
fact that we have now on exhibition here, side by side with 
the Claude above referred to, a cabinet Danaé by Titian, lately 
discovered, which is beginning to be acknowledged for a mas- 
terpiece by some of the best judges, and, among others, by 
Page himself, certainly qualified, if ever man was by long 
‘ years of study and great original genius, employed in copying 
Titian’s pictures, to speak advisedly in the matter. 

“ The ‘ Venus’ of the Tribune at Florence is his most wonderful 
exhibition of artistic skill in color. Those who are not technically ac- 
quainted with the difficulties to be overcome in the management of this 
subject will fail to appreciate its success. Titian did not paint this 
picture to show a nude figure, but to exhibit his power over light and 
color in their most difficult combinations, without the aid of the usual 
effects of shadow, and other art-subtleties, by which an inferior artist 





* Lately here on a visit, bringing with him the Titian and the Claude now in 
our Boston Atheneum Gallery. 

+ This will never be thought possible but by those who have stretched themselves 
out upon their backs, or looked, while stooping, at a wide landscape and floating 
sky, or at any sky, as we see it reflected in clear, untroubled water, as when 
looking down from a bridge. 
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would have sought to cover his weak points. As a work of Art, it is 
far superior to the renowned ‘ Venus de’ Medici,’ which stands beneath. 
He has given the delicate roseatic tints of flesh their most lovely ex- 
pression, in contrast with the white of linen, and in the full glare of 
daylight ; treating the whole simply, yet embodying truths of Art in a 
manner so faithful to Nature, that no artist has yet been found to rival 
him. Examine the outlines of his flesh! There is no sharpness in 
them. They disappear gradually in atmosphere, in soft and distinct 
form, half displaying and half suggesting the natural curvatures. 
As in looking upon the best Greek statues, we feel that the anatomy 
is perfect, but do not think of it. His flesh is warm and springy. 
So subtly are his tints managed, that the entire unity of glowing 
life reposes in the figure. Generous blood lies underneath that 
soft skin. Look also at the transparent shadows: they darken, but 
conceal nothing; you know they are trembling shadows, not opaque 
paint, as with common artists. With what consummate art has Titian 
husbanded his power of light in this picture! It illuminates itself; and 
yet there is nothing in it higher than half-light. Every tint is subdued 
and cool, but the whole picture is transparent and harmonious. ... . . 
Where he cannot rival Nature, he suggests her in so skilful a manner 
that we forget her scale in his Art. There is labor incalculable in this 
picture, but no evidences of it are obtruded upon the sight. Indeed, so 
natural is the whole, that its merit is often forgotten in the apparent 


freedom of execution.” — pp. 371, 372. 


Much of all this would apply with equal truth to the Danaé, 
now here. She is lying at full length, upon a low, sumptuous 
couch, partly supported upon her right elbow resting on a 
rich velvet cushion, heavy with golden fringe and cotton tas- 
sels, the beautiful hand falling with that expression of languid 
warmth, and sleepy, indolent helplessness, which the patriarch 
of painters delighted in representing even to the last, and 
which must have been copied from the living flesh and blood 
of a hand that he loved, or rather transferred ; for though he 
sometimes modelled or moulded such a hand, as if he were 
toying with that of a beloved daughter, he never copied what 
he saw as if he only saw it, but rather as if he felt it; and, 
like Giorgione, and others of the great Venetian school, he 
would not stoop to drawing, where it was possible to repre- 


sent by manipulation. 
Everywhere, throughout the whole picture, we have the 
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burning impress of power, and still nothing unchaste or un- 
holy, nothing voluptuous or sensual, but rather a sort of doat- 
ing tenderness or affectionateness, with a reverential regard 
for the sanctities of youthful womanhood; as if the instincts 
of untroubled innocence were in his thought, and every pulse, 
and every throb, at the age of nearly threescore and ten, were 
registered with awe. The sky, the golden fretwork, and 
heavy tumbled fringe, the half-light, everywhere to be found, 
even where the half-transparent drapery would be mistaken 
for white by the eye of a common artist; the sharp touches 
and sparkling brightness here and there, as in the wet roses 
and rich embroidery ; the flesh tints of the two other figures, 
a Love with uplifted hands and lighted eyes, and a female 
attendant holding up a dish for the molten jewelry and heaps 
of gold, as they drop slowly, on their lingering way to earth, 
overflowing the couch and sinking into the drapery; the 
whole arrangement and composition, together with the care- 
less and costly, though tender and compassionate, trifling ; 
the very defects, indeed, — the unfinished feet and false draw- 
ing, —are all so thoroughly characteristic of Titian, and of 
nobody else, when taken together, that no one well acquainted 
with his labors, professionally or otherwise, would. ever think 
of questioning this picture now, in its present beautiful con- 
dition, so far superior to that of the Flora, as Page himself 
declares, with the dust of ages wiped off, and the brightness 
of the original image restored. 

But we must leave our author and his work, trusting that 
such fine, free, spirited handling of these great subjects, paint- 
ing and architecture, may be properly understood by our 
people. Next after Ruskin, whose influence upon almost 
everything that has appeared on kindred subjects, ever since 
the publication of his “ Lamps of Architecture,” “ Stones of 
Venice,” and “ Lectures,” may be traced, not only in the 
writings, but in the buildings and paintings, of the day, we 
are disposed to rank Mr. James Jackson Jarves, author of 
these “ Art-Hints.” 
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Art. VIII.—1. A Short Historical Account of the Crimea. 
By W. Burcxuarpt Barker. Hertford, England: Stephen 
Austin. 1855. 12mo. pp. 234. 

2. The Crimea and Odessa. By Dr. Cuaries Kocu. Berlin. 
1854. Translated by Joanna B. Horner. London: John 
Murray. 1855. 12mo. pp. 322. 

3. A Visit to the Camp before Sevastopol. By Ricnarp C. 
McCormick, Jr., of New York. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 12mo. pp. 210. 

4. The Russian Shores of the Black Sea. By Lavrence 
Ourpuant. Third edition. London and New York. 1854. 


Tuere are certain points on the surface of the world 
around which History lingers. They become battle-points 
and trade-centres;—they know, in time, all sorts of lan- 
guages, architecture, and laws. As, between two states, the 
borders have always the ruins, the traditions of war, and the 
most piquant “minstrelsy,” so on the more distinguished 
frontiers which separate the great races of mankind, there 
seems to be always such a gathering of forces, such a series 
of adventures, movements, nations, and men, as makes a 
whirling pool to draw in every large vessel that floats on the 
historic sea. Thus all the old-world heroes left traces of their 
armies on the sands of Suez. ‘Thus the Hellespont is crowd- 
ed full of history, from Jason’s time down to Lord Carlisle’s. 
And thus it is that the Crimea, as one of the frontier points 
between two climates, two continents, two races, two forms 
of civilization, — which is both Asia and Europe, — which 
belongs both to Tartary and to the Mediterranean, — which 
is fierce winter and fierce summer both, — has come up from 
time to time, as a central point either in commerce, arms, 
or diplomacy, since history began. 

We can but attempt an index to a few of the connec- 
tions of the Crimea with general history, trusting that the 
interest now excited in that region may bring forth some 
studies on it more elaborate than any we have found among 
the publications of the day. 

The earliest written allusion to the Crimea appears to 
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be in Homer. Dubois de Montpereux, who is good authority, 
undertakes to prove that the bay of Balaklava, whose high 
rocky shores everybody now knows, is the harbor of the 
Lestrygonians of the Odyssey, “by rocks uninterrupted 
flanked on either side.” He sustains this opinion by criti- 
cism on the geography of the Odyssey, and on the manners 
of the early Crimeans. We do not care to follow this criti- 
cism ; without doing so, we are willing to grant that it is 
as likely that Ulysses went to Balaklava, as that he went to 
Ulisippo, or Lisbon, which claims to bear his name. Indeed, 
there seems but little doubt that in those days the men of 
Balaklava ate men’s flesh. And again, Homer's description 
of the port where Ulysses landed describes Balaklava as well 
as any of the most recent narratives. ‘To show this we bring 
together the following descriptions by Homer Meonides, Rich- 
ard McCormick, Jr., and Laurence Oliphant. Two of these 
are meant for Balaklava. Let the reader decide if the other 
does not describe the same spot; if, indeed, he know which 
of the three is meant for the port of the Lestrygonians. 


1,—“ We arrived at this celebrated harbor, which is entirely sur- 
rounded by a precipitous rocky cliff, of great height. This runs out at 
the mouth of the harbor in two promontories opposite each other, — 
which leave an entrance so narrow that there is not the least move- 
ment within, but the most profound calm over the whole surface. The 
other vessels entered the port, but we came to outside.” 


2.—“ We were snugly moored in the curious little harbor, beyond 
doubt one of the most remarkable in the world. The entrance from the 
sea cannot be seen at a cannon-shot distance. I stood on deck, busily 
seeking for it, as the ship appeared to be steering directly into a lofty 
ledge of barren rocks. One might sail by a hundred times without 
discovering the secluded inlet. Those masters of vessels who have 
never entered the harbor have to ‘come to’ outside. It would be diffi- 
cult for two large ships to pass in at one time. Once in the harbor, 
we were completely land-locked by high and steep hills.” 

8.—“The port is completely surrounded by land. Any vessel, 
having once passed in through the dangerous entrance, may ride out 
the severest storm in safety upon its unruffled waters. And it is effect- 
ually concealed from the seaward by the projecting promontory.” 


Ulysses had the prudence, as he says, “to come to outside ” ; 
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as other masters do, according to Mr. McCormick, in our 
day, when they have never entered the port before. It is to 
this peculiarity of the harbor, and to this caution of the great 
voyager, that we owe his continued existence after that time, 
and so the immortal poem of travel. Three men, of the ad- 
vanced part of his fleet, going inland to seek inhabitants, 
found a young girl washing at a stream, which was probably 
the Chernaya. She said that her name was Artakia, and that 
she was daughter to Antiphates, the king of the country, to 
whose palace, as likely as not, at Ctenus, now Sevastopol, 
she led them. There she introduced them to her mother, 
who was as tall as a mountain, and frightened them exceed- 
ingly. She called the king in turn. Instantly “he plotted 
their destruction,’ —and more than plotted it; for he caught 
up one of them, and thus “ prepared his own supper.” The 
other two fled. King Antiphates raised the town and pur- 
sued. His giant crew ran faster than the poor Greeks, — 
came up with all of them at Balaklava, — killed the men, and 
knocked the ships to pieces. Some of the Greeks took to the 
water, but the Balaklavans speared them, “as if they were 
fish.” In short, all who had entered the port were destroyed, 
and it was with difficulty that Ulysses saved his ship, thanks 
to his having come to outside. The same precaution last 
winter, however, was, alas! the cause of the destruction of 
the magnificent Prince and one hundred and eighty men 
on board. 

This little, unpromising glimpse of the character of the in- 
habitants of the Crimea, a few months after the siege of Troy; 
supposes, we must confess, a voyage of the great navigator 
in quite a different direction from that usually laid down for 
him. We have said that we do not choose to enter on any 
discussion as to M. Montpereux’s hypothesis. But it is 
certain that the Southern Crimeans took the lives of all 
strangers, or were reputed to do so, in those times. For there 
is no doubt whatever as to the correctness of the geography 
of the next incident in their history, which transpired but a 
few years afterward. ‘his is the visit of Orestes to his 
sister Iphigenia, the priestess of Diana, in the temple whose 
ruins still stand above Balaklava. Cape Parthenium, “ the 
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Virgin’s Cape,” has commemorated her fame, and that of her 
virgin goddess, for more than two thousand years. The 
Convent of St. George, near which some of the English 
marines encamped through the last winter, stands close to 
these ruins. The village of Parthenit, till within a few years, 
preserved the name of Parthenium. There need therefore be 
no hesitation in regarding the “ Iphigenia in Tauris” as the 
next contribution in chronological order to the history of the 
Crimea. The whole scene of it is laid on the heights of the 
Convent of St. George. 

‘The story of Iphigenia is well known. It is a favorite 
with ancient and modern tragedians. Agamemnon had in- 
curred the anger of Diana, and she, in revenge, kept his fleet 
at Aulis by contrary winds, until, to propitiate her, he offered 
to sacrifice his daughter Iphigenia upon her altar. Just as 
Calchas is about to strike the fatal blow, Diana herself in- 
tervenes, substitutes in the place of the virgin a beautiful 
goat, and transports her to ‘Tauris, or, to be more exact, to 
the heights of Balaklava, where she installs her as priestess 
of her own temple,—especially devoted to the service of 
the image of herself which fell from heaven. 

Here Iphigenia remains, her place of deliverance unknown 
to her father, mother, and brothers, for the ten years of the 
Trojan war, and indeed long after. At last, however, her 
brother Orestes, having killed his mother, who had herself 
killed his father, while chased round the world by the Furies, 
is bidden by the oracle to bring into Greece the image of 
Diana from the temple in the Chersonesus. Orestes and 
Pylades go for it,—wholly ignorant that they shall find 
Iphigenia , there, — knowing only that, by the law of the 
country, all strangers are offered on the altar in sacrifice. 
They arrive, are arrested, and are about to be sacrificed by 
Iphigenia herself, when she learns their story, tells her own, 
takes part with them, and assists them to carry off the mys- 
terious statue, fleeing with them herself to Greece. 

This legend is supposed to be of later date than Homer; 
but it is not much later. It shows how inhospitable was the 
reputation of the early Balaklavans abroad. Like the story 
of the sacrifice of Iphigenia, it was popular with the trage- 
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dians. Perhaps the very fact that Greek colonies were es- 
tablishing themselves in the two Chersonesi in the times of 
ZEschylus and Euripides, led them to make use of a Tauric 
legend in the plays they offered to Athenian audiences, —as 
Shakespeare made a comedy from the Bermudas, and as a 
play-wright of ours, if we had any, would be glad of a Kan- 
zan tradition. We have thought Euripides’s “ Iphigenia in 
Tauris” one of the most agreeable of his plays. And all 
this winter long, when those brave men must have so 
yearned for home in their Balaklavan confinement, the words 
which Euripides put into the mouths of some Greek slaves 
detained there have seemed as appropriate as they ever were. 

Here is a Greek chorus, for instance, first sung in Athens 
twenty-two hundred years ago, in the character of captives 
on the Balaklavan heights, five hundred years before. 


“HOME-SICK CHORUS. 
“ STROPHE. 
“Haleyon! O Hlacyon! 
Wailing mournful, evermore 
Here by Pontus’ rocky shore, 
In a song, whose tones are clear 
If kindred sorrow lend the ear,— 
Calling for thy husband lost, — 
Brooding on the sea, — 
Wingless Halcyon of the foam, 
I can grieve with thee ! 
Longing for my home in Hellas, 
Longing for our own Diana, 
Precious child of blest Latona, 
Longing for the hill in Delos 
Where is fixed her favored shrine, 
Where purple fold 
And locks of gold 
Deck her form divine ;— 
Longing for her Daphne's flowers, 
For her yellow olive-bowers, 
For the consecrated lake 
Where their thirst her eygnets slake, 
Where the green shore’s glad echoes ring, 
While to the Muses these melodious sing. 
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“ ANTISTROPHE. 


“O the tears, the bitter tears, 
Which fell down our cheeks in showers 
When they forced us in their ships 
From our ruined towers, 
With foemen’s spears and oars ! — 
For golden ransom hither 
Brought on this voyage wild, 
We serve Diana’s servant, 
Atrides’ virgin child: 
At an altar-service standing, 
We envy even those 
Who never knew what joy was, 
But were born amid their woes. 
This heavy lot of mortals never ends : — 
With man’s good fortune, aye misfortune blends.” 
Tph. in Taur. 1089 - 1123. 


Nothing can be prettier than the way in which, in the bar- 
barous scene of his drama, Euripides flatters the Athenian 
audience, by the eager allusions to Athens which these exiles 
weave into their songs. 

Goethe, unwilling to try a translation of the Iphigenia in 
Tauris, attempted a new play upon the same subject; in 
which the dénouement is wrought out in less melodramatic 
fashion than in that of Euripides, but by a rather clumsy 
contrivance, or play upon words, which few audiences would 
bear. 

After the ungentle appearance which the Crimeans thus 
make in history, as cannibals or at least murderers of stran- 
gers, they disappear from its pages for a century or two. As 
Mr. Carlyle would say, they “retire into Cimmeria,” which is 
the easier, that their name was not then contracted into Cri- 
means, and they were still veritable Cimmerians. It is in the 
first book of Herodotus that we next find them, and now it is 
in a connection more interesting to us; for it seems that they 
are among our own ancestors, and the ancestors of those 
British and French soldiers, who, after two thousand five 
hundred and thirty-two years, have now come back to fight 
for their ancient homes again. The story is this. 
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Some time about the year 678 B. C., the Cimmerians — 
who were inhabiting the Crimea and the adjacent parts (then 
Cimmeria), happily, so far as men know, in a sort of federal 
union, of which men know nothing, called the Cimmerian 
League — were startled by the news that certain nomad Scy- 
thians, or, as we should now say, Cossacks or Tartars of Asia, 
were preparing to attack them. ‘The Cimmerians took coun- 
sel as to what they should do, and, true to the peculiarities 
which this day mark their descendants in their counsels 
against Scythians, Cossacks, and Tartars, disagreed with one 
another. The kings thought best to fight it out, while the 
people, in an unusual fit of wisdom, thought war a game their 
rulers had best not play at. This dissension ended in a war 
among themselves,—in a great battle, the graves of whose 
victims Herodotus had seen by the river Tyras (the Dniester). 
And when they were buried, those that were left made an 
exodus out of the country. “ And the Scythians coming in,” 
—these Tartars, as above, —“ took the empty country.” The 
Cimmerian League was broken up into a great many pieces, 
of which two only have come together in the entente cordiale 
of to-day. One party of Cimmerians, of whom Herodotus 
tells, passed into Asia Minor, whence King Alyattes drove 
them out again; but another party, it appears from Strabo 
and the Welsh Triads, travelled westward, where they were 
known to the Romans as Cimbri. “ From them,” says Stra- 
bo, “has been derived the name of the Cimmerian Bosporus 
[the Straits of Kertsch], or, as we should say, the Cimbrian 
Bosporus, for the Greeks call the Cimbri Cimmerii.” This 
is the party with which we have most to do; for, unless the 
reader be of some very outlandish race, not in the least Indo- 
Germanic,— especially if he have any tincture of British 
blood in him,—among these Cimbri were his ancestors as 
well as ours. 

Every one knows how our ancient British ancestors, when 
forced back into Wales, clung to this name, which they spelt 
Cymry. Every Welshman knows, and almost every Eng- 
lishman let us hope, that in the veins of Victoria flows the 
Cimmerian blood, which, passing down perhaps through King 
Arthur’s noble heart, comes to her by way of the Tudors. 
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Now it is the Welsh Triads which tell us, that these Cymry 
were the first colonists of Britain, “that they originally came 
from Defrobani Gwlad Yr Hav, the Summer Land, or 
Tauric Chersonesus.”* And so it is, that, as has been lately 
suggested,+ Sir De Lacy Evans and General Pennefeather 
must have had some home feeling when they found them- 
selves in that Crimea, where their Welsh and Cornish names 
were originally spoken. 

But these Cymry were by no means all of the Cimmerians, 
whose westward faring brought them to the Atlantic. The 
philologists tell us, on the authority of Diodorus Siculus and 
Herodotus, that we are to regard.the Celts in general, the 
earliest known population of Western Europe, as the Cimme- 
rians of Herodotus. The name Cimbri appeared of a sudden 
in Roman history, when, in the year 113 B. C.,a horde of Ger- 
mans, who called themselves Cimbri and Teutones, crossed 
the Danube, forced the passes of the Alps, and threatened 
Rome. The tribe of Cimbri, retaining this very name, was 
found by Tacitus and Pliny in the peninsula of Jutland,— 
now Denmark,—and no chance of war has driven them from 
that home. ‘Thus that fragment of the men who held the 
Tauric Chersonesus have found another Chersonesus which 
is their own to this day. Under the same name of “ Cimbri,” 
Tacitus and Pliny comprise our Saxon ancestors, whose con- 
federacy was just forming itself as they wrote. These tribes, 
and the Cymry in Wales, were all who maintained the old 
Cimmerian name. It was they, most probably, whose Eng- 
lish and Baltic climate gave to Herodotus the notion that in 
Cimmeria the sun never shone. These fragments, however, 
are by no means the only representatives of the old Cimme- 
rian blood. Nor are their posterity. It is not the descend- 
ants of Danish pirates, nor of Saxon colonists of Britain, nor 
of the old Cymry in Wales, who alone can claim an an- 
cestral right in the Crimea, if the tales are true which we 
have been following. Every Celt and every son of a Celt, in 
whatever continent, — every Scotchman, Irishman, and espe- 

* Dr. J. A. Giles, in his note to Richard of Cirencester, Bohn’s edition. 


+ In the Boston Daily Advertiser, which first called attention, we believe, to the 
fact that the Allies had returned to the soil of their fathers. 
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cially every Frenchman, of the invading army, — has the same 
right there. Even the Piedmontese could perhaps trace a 
little mixture of Celtic or Cimbrian blood, and with their 
Northern allies might attempt, in genealogy at least, to make 
themselves at home. 

Leaving the Cimbri (whom the Greeks call Cimmerians), 
since they have left the Crimea never to return to it in num- 
bers till 1854, and returning ourselves to its history, we have 
to remark, that, when the Scythians come upon the stage 
of history, it seems almost as well for general readers to turn 
their attention in some other direction. Those who wish to 
follow along the Scythian history, for twenty-five hundred 
years more or less, will find themselves plentifully employed 
with the Scythian defeat of Darius, — with the investigation 
of Gog, Magog, and the Togarmah of Ezekiel,— with the 
kings of Bosporus and their relations to Rome,— will read 
how Mithridates killed his son, and how with his fall Rome 
took Bosporus under her wing. Then the reader will have 
a pleasant episode in Ovid’s account of his exile to those 
Scythian shores. Then he will find Varus fighting a cav- 
alry battle on the frozen Sea of Azof, in winter, just where 
he had won a sea victory the summer before, — the scene this 
of the late victories of the Allies. So he will come cleverly 
down to the Alani, and with breathless interest find them 
driven out by the Goths, — who, to his regret, will be*driven 
into the mountains by the Huns, — who, under the odd name 
of Aoultziagrians, will be reduced by the Khyatares. These 
Khyatares will be invaded by Khazars, who in some way 
will change into Khatyrians, which Khatyrians will be ex- 
pelled by certain Kanglians, known also as Petschenegans. 
Petschenegans will give way to Komanes or Comanians, 
whom the excellently well informed reader will perhaps 
better recognize as Uzes, Paloutzes, or Polouzes. He will 
not be sorry to meet with this five-named tribe; for with 
their defeat by Mongol Tartars, he gets at least to a name 
he has heard before. A tribe of Circassians then established 
Kertsch, on the site of the ancient Panticapeum, at the ex- 
treme east of the peninsula. The Crimea soon became an 
independent Tartar monarchy, known abroad as Crim Tar- 
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tary, under the rule of its own Khans, and so remained till 
1782, when it fell under Russian sway. If the Russians 
were Sarmatians, the reader will find them to be the descend- 
ants of the Amazons, whom the Scythians checked in their 
conquests by sending to them their young men unarmed. 
From their union sprang the Sarmatians, says Herodotus. 

We do not propose to lead the intelligent reader through 
the quagmire of assertion known as history, out of which 
rise the reeds and grasses, of whose names, in this list, we 
have copied a few. We only suggest that in the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments, and in Bidpay’s or Pilpay’s fables, 
in the occasional allusions to one and another king of Tartary, 
will be found the most entertaining narratives of what passed 
under their régime, in and out of the Crimea, and that these 
pleasing narratives are quite as authentic as any that are pre- 
served for us. 

More authentic, and very curious in some of its details, is 
the history of the little Greek republic of Cherson, which 
occupied all this time nearly the situation where Sevastopol 
now stands. This little state, often really independent, often 
neglected by Roman and Byzantine conquerors, because it was 
on a frontier, retained the usages of classical Greece, in arts 
and in government, longer than any other state among all the 
Greek colonies. It was established on the very spot where 
the virgin’s temple stood, above the harbor of Balaklava, by 
Greek colonists from the opposite shore of the Euxine, as 
early as 600 B.C. They came from Heraclea, and this name 
is often given to the peninsula they colonized. It was de- 
fended against Scythian hordes by a series of fortifications 
carried across, by the line now so familiar to us, from the 
head of the bay of Balaklava to the head of the harbor of 
Sevastopol. Here were Greek letters and Greek arts. Till the 
recent Vandal destruction of the Museum at Kertsch, by En- 
glish, French, and Turkish soldiers, vying with one another in 
barbarism, the relics of Cherson there collected were among 
the most valuable illustrations remaining of Greek sculpture 
and architecture. Long after the Byzantine Empire had 
commenced its downward course, Cherson still chose annu- 
ally, in Greek fashion, its president or archon, who governed 
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the state under its old Grecian laws. So for two thousand 
years the little state endured, — more safe in its obscurity than 
it could have been made by the respect of ages. A little com- 
mercial point, with some periods of great renown, with some 
rulers of wonderful integrity, it has left just traces enough 
to make us yearn for its history. Venice has a history some- 
what like it; but the long reign of Venice was not near so 
long as the existence of Cherson under a government really 
administered by her own citizens. More than once the re- 
sources of Cherson were brought in, just in time to assist 
Roman and Byzantine leaders, when they wanted aid the 
most. More than once, therefore, even from imperial grati- 
tude, did the little Greek city receive privileges of commerce, 
which added to her resources in the future. In 988, the 
Emperor Vladimir of Russia attacked and conquered it. But 
in that conquest it had the honor of celebrating his baptism 
and marriage; and so far did it rally from defeat, that a 
century later it supported by its arms a pretender to the 
throne of Constantinople. Still its decline had then gone far. 
Soon afterwards the Genoese occupied the port of Balaklava, 
and we hear but little more of Cherson in history. When the 
Turks, in 1475 and the succeeding years, swept the Crimea, 
Cherson fell before their arms, and it has been since only a 
heap of ruins and a name. 

Martin Broniovius visited those ruins about 1580. He 
was sent to the Crim Tartars as an ambassador by Stephen, 
king of Poland, and remained among them nine months. It 
was not a century since the ‘Turks had taken possession; but 
the work of destruction seemed to him complete. The mon- 
astery of St. George was standing, as now; and he says that 
there was a great concourse of Christians there annually. 
But everything else was desolate. The city was wholly 
destroyed, though he adds, that there still stood walls and 
towers, built with amazing cost and labor. The royal palace 
or house was still standing, with magnificent gates and 
towers, and part of the city walls. But already the Turks 
were dragging away the great columns of serpentine and 
marble, carrying them even across the seas. ‘Two great doors 
of Corinthian brass, which belonged to the monastery of St. 
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George, had been transported to Kiev, as a present to Vla- 
dimir the Great, who was baptized in that monastery; but 
his successor, Boleslaus IL, had restored them, and when 
Broniovius made his visit they were there. Where are 
they now ? 

The work of destruction, begun so early, has left scarcely 
any trace of Cherson, except the one monastery, which pre- 
served the name of England’s patron saint till an English 
army should at last encamp around its walls. Mr. Koch, in 
1844, observed only masses of stones lying on one another, 
and few remains of any masonry. He was told that a few 
years earlier there had been far greater masses, and that in 
another ten years they would totally disappear. This proph- 
ecy is probably verified already; for in none of the letters 
from the camp have there been any allusions to the ruins 
of Cherson. The monastery still stands. Prince Menchikoff 
says that the French army burned all its wood-work last 
winter for fuel. Let us trust that England has enough re- 
spect for antiquity, if not for her own patron saint, to check 
the utter destruction of the last relic of that commercial state, 
which, because it was free, withstood longer than any other 
state has done the assaults of time. 

It is impossible to attempt here even a sketch of this little 
Cherson’s history. Here is a scrap of its romance, which we 
give as we find it, not vouching for it. ‘The authority is the 
Emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus, not the best, nor per- 
haps the worst, of authorities. Best or worst, he tells us more 
of Cherson than any one beside. 

It happened that the Chersonites had beaten very thor- 
oughly the people of Bosporus, on the other side of the 
peninsula. By way of cementing peace with their humbled 
enemies, the president’s daughter, Gycia by name, was mar- 
ried to the son of the defeated king of Bosporus. This stern 
condition was annexed to the marriage, that he should live 
in Cherson all his days, and never return to his home on any 
excuse whatever. 

Things went well enough for a few years. But the presi- 
dent died. Gycia and her foreign husband, Asander, in- 
herited his immense palace, and Asander began to find his 
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position, as a sort of constitutional prince-consort, a little 
wearing. Without consulting his wife, — an injudicious 
omission under any circumstances, — he undertook to relieve 
himself from his ornamental captivity, by secretly introducing 
an armed force from Bosporus, with which, on an anniversary 
which drew near, he might subjugate Cherson to his own 
countrymen again. These men he smuggled into the palace, 
—not in a wooden horse, but under the pretext of trade, — 
as the British government now smuggles army-recruits from 
Boston to Nova Scotia, on the pretence that they are railroad 
workmen. The plot was ripe, two hundred men in armor 
were hidden in one of the halls of the palace, when, unfortu- 
nately for the Bosporians and Asander, one of his wife’s 
maids offended her mistress. 

The girl was shut up in confinement. Of course the 
chamber chosen as a prison was directly above the hiding- 
place of the concealed troops. Of course the girl sat singing 
and spinning. Of course she dropped her distaff. Of course 
it rolled into a chink in the floor. Of course she had to take 
up a tile. And so, of course, she saw the concealed troops, 
sent for her mistress, showed them to her, and the secret was 
a secret no longer. 

Gycia did not flinch. The questicn before her was between 
husband and country; and she decided for the country, as 
poor Asander found. Without consulting him,—an omis- 
sion which seemed necessary under the circumstances, — she 
sent for the senate of Cherson, and to a secret committee 
revealed the plot, on one condition. This was, that when she 
died, she should be buried within the city walls ; though Greek 
custom in Cherson required, very properly, extramural inter- 
ments. The president and senate agreed to the condition ; 
and, as the simplest method of putting an end to the plot, de- 
termined to burn the enemy in their lair. Gycia gallantly 
yielded both husband and ancestral palace to the flames. 
When the anniversary, for which all parties were now wait- 
ing, arrived, she gave a banquet to her husband, slipped out 
of the palace with her slaves, and locked every door of the 
palace as she passed. The order for conflagration was given. 
The building was fired on every side ; and thus ended Asan- 
der’s conspiracy. 
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The grateful Chersonites reared bronze statues to Gycia. 
But she was not so certain that they would make good the 
promise by which they had purchased her great secret. With 
a forethought, therefore, which has since been once or twice 
imitated, she pretended to die. A great public funeral was 
prepared; but, as Gycia had feared, the procession passed 
with her body without the walls. No sooner, however, had 
the bier passed the gate, than the indignant saviour of her 
country rose, and, to their dismay, exclaimed, “Is it thus 
the men of Cherson keep their promises to the defender of 
their freedom?” Struck with shame, the men of Cherson 
begged her pardon. As the king at arms promised George 
III. on his coronation day, they pledged themselves that all 
should be right another time; and they kept their word. 
They built a tomb for her in her lifetime, with a bronze 
statue over it; and in this tomb, when she really died, was 
Gycia buried. 

These incidents transpired somewhere in the fifth century, 
if our imperial author may be relied upon. But some of the 
memorials of them existed in his day. 

We have said that Cherson fell at last in the onslaught of 
Mahomet II. on the Crimea. But her real downfall was due 
not so much to the arms of Turkey as to her policy. She 
had rallied from other conquests; but from this there was no 
new birth. The same may be said of the whole Crimea. 
This garden of the East, whose granaries had fed Greece for 
centuries, — which had seen in her ports the fleets of the whole 
Mediterranean, — was ruined by the barbarous decree of the 
Turkish emperors, which closed the passage of the Bosporus. 
The commerce of the Crimea was at an end; and from that 
day to this it has had no letters, no arts, scarcely any people. 
For the last half-century, it has seen the mushroom growth 
of a few Russian colonies. But these have done nothing to 
replace its old resources. 

It is strange, indeed, now that we read of English and 
French armies provisioned in the Crimea from America, — of 
Russian divisions held back because there are no resources in 
the Crimea,— to remember that in the great year of famine 
the Tauric Chersonesus sent to Athens 1,200,000 medimni of 
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grain, and that its annual export to that single port was 
400,000 medimni. As the Italian states extended their com- 
merce in the Middle Ages, their merchants established posi- 
tions in the Crimea. Venice and Genoa were rivals in the 
ports, and their architecture remains in the Crimean harbors 
to this day. Under their auspices these harbors became the 
depots of the overland China trade. Two caravans arrived 
every year, one from Northern China, by the north of the 
Caspian at Tara, now known as Azof; the other from India, 
by the Persian Gulf and Bagdad, crossed the Caspian, and 
by the Phasis and Cyrus rivers, found its destination at Ak- 
tiar, the very harbor which is now Sevastopol. The first of 
these offered trade with some regions with which Europe has 
since had no direct communication. The second embraced 
advantages which compensated for a greater length of route, 
in its competition with more southern lines of communica- 
tion. Early in the thirteenth century were established the 
commercial stations where Venice and Genoa carried on this 
trade. 

The wars of Venice and Genoa, therefore, had their share 
of “news from the Crimea,’ and as to later nations, the 
exclusive possession of the commerce of the Black Sea was 
an object, for which they, like nations in later times, 
intrigued at Constantinople. Kafla, a port which the 
Genoese had wrested from the Venetians, so throve, that it 
was called Little Stamboul. Sudak, from which that whole 
region was known as Sugdiana, fell into their hands. It 
was then that they established themselves at Balaklava. 
A pretty derivation for the pretty name of this pretty port 
of the old Lestrygonians makes it mean Bella Chiave, 
as if the Genoese had called it “the beautiful haven.” 
The more accurate derivation, however, of Professor Pallas 
refers it to the Greek fortress, Pallakium; and Pliny 
names a Roman civitas of Placia here. Here, while their 
trade throve, the Genoese throve. ‘They called the port 
Cimbalo, from the Greek colony Symbolon, the harbor of 
Cherson. And thus it is that we must add the name of the 
boy Christopher Columbus, who went to sea in the Eastern 
trade of the Genoese when he was but fourteen years old, to 
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the list of the distinguished men of every age whose liv s 
have been mixed in with the history of this Crimea. He, too, 
scaled the heights of the monastery of St. George, or, like 
Ulysses, lay off the port for a pilot. Scanty as are the records 
of his early voyages, we are still informed that he had visited 
“all parts of the Mediterranean, from Tanais to the Straits of 
Gibraltar.” And he writes that he had sailed “ per tutte 
quelle parti.” These are the evidences that the man whose life 
was to be spent in seeking a western passage to the Indies 
had watched in his boyhood the Eastern caravans, as they 
brought in their stores from Cathay, after the tedious journey 
which delivered them at the Genoese ports of the Crimea. 

The Crimea became an independent Tartar state in 1440, 
and the name Crim 'Tartary, a terrible name for more than a 
century in Western Europe, then begins. It was not long, 
however, before the Sultan of Turkey, Mahomet II., invited 
in 1475 as an ally by the Genoese, who needed some support 
against the Tartars, swept the whole peninsula by his arms. 
By the end of this century the Tartar Khans had become 
tributary to the Porte, and so remained till the “ annexation ” 
of the peninsula with the Kuban to Russia, in 1782. 

From Columbus to Captain John Smith, the founder of 
Virginia, seems to us in America a long step, so much had 
been wrought out here in the hundred years between the great 
admiral’s last voyage to America and the English captain's 
first survey of our more northern shores. But in this Crimea 
a hundred years go for littl. And when—by the same 
drift of destiny which seems to have swept so many men 
and nations round to the Crimea, were it only to look in at 
its harbors —John Smith, who was to be the hero of the 
settlement of our New World, took his look at this central 
fusion-ground of the Old, he made the preparation for his 
subsequent captivity with our Tartar tribes of Virginia by 
his servitude among those same ‘Tartars who threatened the 
Genoese stations in Columbus’s time. Smith’s early enter- 
prises were in the Emperor Rodolph’s service, against the 
great Crim Tartar Khan, Gazi Gerai. ‘Taken prisoner and 
sold as a slave, he was presented to the ‘Tartar lady 'Tragabig- 
zanda, whose name he afterwards gave to our Cape Ann in 
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Massachusetts. The shorter name, though an innovation, 
has taken hold on general favor, and we are left to suppose 
that Ann is the English for Tragabigzanda. She sent him, 
to keep him out of harm’s way, to her brother in Crim Tar- 
tary. And so John Smith made the voyage which Iphigenia 
and Orestes, which Greeks and Persians, Romans and By- 
zantines, Ovid, Constantine, Justinian, Doria, and Columbus, 
had made before him, and which, alas! so many brave men 
make every day now. Smith, too, touched at Varna, crossed 
over and coasted along by the heights of Balaklava, entered 
the Straits at Kertsch, and passed up into the Sea of Azof. 
Very spirited and full of interest is his narrative. And there 
is a well-sketched picture of Cossack life. He was a slave at 
Nalbrits in Cambia, if any one knows where that was. It 
was in the dominions of the Crim Tartar, possibly within the 
Crimea, but more probably on the Asiatic side opposite. 

Smith killed his master one day, and escaped in his clothes 
on his horse to a Russian post. ‘The Russian governor received 
him most hospitably, and forwarded him to the next post, 
where he was in like manner assisted with great kindness. 
From post to post thus forwarded, after long journeying, he 
returned home. And so the same adventure which made a 
fugitive slave the founder of Virginia, and gave to him, to 
train him for his captivity among the wandering tribes of 
America, the experiences of a captive among the most cele- 
brated nomads of the world, gave us also for our earliest hero 
a man fresh from the experiences of this Crim 'Tartary, which 
seems resolved to be one of the world’s centres. 

John Smith came to America, and because he did, the 
infant Virginia endured, lived, grew. John Smith founded 
the first of these United States. Within two centuries of his 
deliverance from the Crim Tartars, these United States, of 
which he was the first explorer, the first captain, the first hero, 
of whose oldest State he was the founder, paid off, quite un- 
consciously, his debt of gratitude to Russian officials, and 
any grudge he may have harbored against Crim Tartars. 
How little he foresaw this, as, for sixteen days, almost in 
Mazeppa’s fashion, “ he travelled in feare and torment,” hop- 
ing to come in sight of some Russian garrison! 
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This is the way those debts were paid. 

While Smith was planting his Virginia, and other men 
were planting other sister States, — while ships were sailing, 
towns growing, emigrants working westward, nations quarrel- 
ling, fighting, and making peace again, so that on the shore 
where he planted one seed at Jamestown thirteen States were 
got ready to unite and found an empire, — Crim ‘Tartary re- 
mained Crim Tartary. Khans were born and died, — intrigued, 
quarrelled, fought, as their fathers had done before them. 
Russia watched the peninsula of the Euxine, as other great 
states had watched it before. ‘Turkey held on to it as a prize 
she must not lose. By one intrigue and another, the Russian 
court ingratiated itself with Tartar Khans, and strove to 
weaken their dependence on the Porte. By one pretext and 
another, Russian armies in war-time found the way into the 
Crimea. But watchful Europe did not permit the growing 
power of Russia to take the tempting booty. A hundred 
years ago it was known as well as now how near was the 
old Cherson to Constantinople. In treaty after treaty, there- 
fore, Russia gave up, because Europe would not have con- 
sented to her retaining, the prize which Vladimir had 
aimed at, and even seized. Charles XII. roused the Sultan 
Ahmed to war with Russia, by showing him a letter from 
the Emperor of Austria to Peter the Great, in which he bade 
him remove his Cossack tribes to the north of the Crimea, 
build fortresses on the Black Sea, and so one day “ subjugate 
the Crimea, and even go farther.” But that day did not 
come for nearly a century. The armies of Russia ravaged 
the peninsula, But with peace it was always restored again, 
There needed, strange to say, a young America before she 
could take it. 

In 1774 the Khanat was made independent. Russia was 
to appoint the Khans, but still the Porte was to approve and 
crown them, to name the public officers, and to strike the 
coins. The treaty then made, however, was but a truce. 
Catharine waited, and when young America was born, her 
time came. “ In better times, and when she wanted England,” 
writes the English Minister at St. Petersburg in 1782, “ she 
promised us relief in our disasters.” But when England and 
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France were once embroiled in our American quarrels, Cath- 
arine boldly insulted England in the policy and principle 
of the armed neutrality. Then in 1782,— France and Eng- 
land still at sword’s points,—she sent an army into the 
Crimea, to restore a deposed Khan. Prince Potemkin, her 
minister, felt his way most cautiously. Catharine herself 
hesitated, and at times almost withdrew. But no power 
interposed. “'The Empress’s plan,” writes Sir James Harris, 
the British Minister at St. Petersburg,—“ but let me entreat 
you to consider this as very confidential intelligence, — is 
to conquer the whole Crimea for herself. It is impossible 
that she can sincerely wish to see peace between us and our 
enemies, since the success of her projects in the East neces- 
sarily depends on the house of Bourbon being fully employed 
with its own concerns.” 

Fortunately for Catharine, England and the house of 
Bourbon were thus employed. The state had arisen into man- 
hood, of which John Smith, the Tartar slave, saw the birth; 
and the first struggle of its manhood so occupied the house 
of Bourbon and the government of England, that Catharine’s 
projects in the East succeeded. As the Russian court heard 
on one side accounts of successes in the Crimea, it listened 
on the other with dread to the news of negotiations at Paris. 
“'The Empress fears peace” (between England and France), 
writes Sir James Harris, early in 1783, “as it will increase 
greatly the difficulties attending the execution of her plan, if 
not render it entirely impracticable.” 

Catharine was just in time in the Crimea. That she did 
not attempt more, was only because peace came when it did; 
for the Emperor of Austria receded from his support of her 
plans of farther conquest, when peace was certain, “from the 
apprehension of exposing himself to the united force of the 
two greatest military powers in Europe.” She lost what she 
had wanted in Turkey itself. But Prince Potemkin had al- 
ready his orders to annex the Crimea and the Kuban, and 
M. Bulgakoff his, to present a manifesto to the Porte to show 
why. The court of France, in view of all this, hurried to- 
wards a close the definitive treaty with England; hastened 
to remonstrate against the annexation of the Crimea ; pointed 
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out “serious and incalculable consequences.” The Empress 
was offended, but replied that the king of France was too 
late in his offer of intervention; “for the Crimea and Kuban 
were already in possession of the Empress.” And so to Sir 
James Harris, when he expressed the hope of England that 
her warlike advances might come to an end, the ministers 
declared the impossibility of the Empress’s retrograding. 
“ Having taken the title of sovereign of the Crimea, she can- 
not abandon it.”* 

It was thus that, unconsciously to America, the appearance 
of the United States upon the stage of nations was the oc- 
casion of the annexation of the Crimea to the Russian empire. 
And so John Smith’s debts were paid. The “serious and 
incalculable consequences” prophesied by the Bourbon min- 
ister are as serious and incalculable as ever. 


Art. IX.—1. Hansarn’s Parliamentary Debates. Third Se- 
ries. Vols. 131, 132. 

2. Confidential Correspondence between the Russian and Eng- 
lish Governments. Presented to Parliament, March, 1854. 

3. Diplomatic Circulars of the European Cabinets in 1854 
and 1855. 

4. Papers relating to the Negotiations at Vienna on the 
Eastern Question. Presented to Parliament, May, 18565. 
5. Speech of Eart Grey in the House of Lords, May 25, 

1855. 


Tue Queen of England thought it proper, on the 27th of 
March, 1854, to inform Parliament that the negotiations in 
which her Majesty, in concert with her allies, had for some 
time been engaged with the Emperor of all the Russias had 
terminated, and that she felt bound “to afford active assist- 





* That Catharine was enabled to seize the Crimea because the Western powers 
were preoccupied, has always been evident. Lord Malmesbury’s letters (Sir James 
Harris’s), are of peculiar interest now, in showing that all parties at the moment were 
aware that this was her only easy opportunity 
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ance to her ally, the Sultan, against unprovoked aggression ” ; 
— relying with confidence on the zeal and devotion of Parlia- 
ment, and on the exertions of her brave and loyal subjects, 
to support her in her determination to employ the power and 
resources of the nation “for protecting the dominions of the 
Sultan against the encroachments of Russia.’ The Lords 
and Commons assured Her Majesty of their firm determina- 
tion to co-operate with her in a “vigorous resistance to the 
projects of a sovereign whose further aggrandizement would 
be dangerous to the independence of Europe.” Such was 
the programme, as developed in the Queen’s message and 
the loyal address in answer to it, of a war which terminated 
a European peace of forty years, and which committed Great 
Britain to a long and dubious contest with the great Northern 
power which she had done so much to rescue from barbar- 
ism, and with which, trivial interruptions excepted, she had 
lived in amity since the days of Ivan and Elizabeth, a period 
of nearly three hundred years. At the same time the Em- 
peror of the French announced the crisis of his Eastern di- 
plomacy, and in the flush and prestige of unbroken fortunes 
at home tempted his star in a new and a broader field. 

The combined resources of the three powers now at war 
with Russia made the odds against her seem overwhelming. 
England, assuming the sovereignty over one hundred and 
fifty millions of the human race, claiming the dominion of 
the seas, and boasting that her morning drums follow the 
sun round the earth; France, eager to add the triumphs of 
another generation to her fourteen centuries of military glory ; 
their united fleets sweeping from the seas at the first breath 
of war every vestige of an enemy from Archangel to the 
Cireassian coast; ‘Turkey, two thirds of her subjects fierce 
with fanatic courage, calling from the depths of Asia the 
untamed hordes that had known no change since the Prophet, 
to rally to his standard in the final battle of Islam ; — against 
these it appeared but the desperation of madness when, more 
haughtily even than he had borne himself with a single foe, 
the Romanoff took up the gauntlet. 

We propose to inquire how far the alleged causes of this 
war are adequate and just, to show how its objects have 
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successively developed themselves with the progress of events, 
and how far they are by common consent secured, and to di- 
vine from the story of its varied fortunes whether its success 
has given or is likely to give the right of increased demands, 
or to impose the duty of greater concessions. In many of its 
aspects the subject is already exhausted, and the experience 
of the last two years must have brought such convictions to 
intelligent minds, as, by exempting from discussion certain 
propositions which at the outset might have required a pro- 
cess of demonstration, will permit us sensibly to cireumscribe 
our present purpose. But we shall intentionally leave out of 
sight no incident or argument which can serve, however re- 
motely, to aid us in the impattial judgment we hope to ob- 
tain and to establish. 

When, in consequence of the refusal of the Ottoman Porte 
to sign a convention demanded by Prince Menchikoff, which 
should confirm a right of protection claimed under the treaty 
of Kainardji, and recognized in every general treaty between 
Russia and Turkey during three quarters of a century, and 
in order also to preserve an equilibrium, disturbed, as it was 
alleged, by the presence of a foreign fleet in Turkish waters, 
a Russian army crossed the Pruth, the four great neutral 
powers entered at once upon the task of mediation, and as 
the result of their labors presented to the Emperor of Russia 
the first Vienna note. To their surprise, it was unhesitat- 
ingly accepted. But the note, if not a blunder, was at least 
defective. In stipulating that Turkey should remain faithful 
“to the spirit and the letter of treaties” granting to the Greek 
Church “equal privileges with other Christian communities,” 
it placed twelve millions of the Sultan’s subjects in the same 
category with a few small bodies of Christians who had been 
by special firmans exempted from political allegiance to the 
Porte. When therefore the note was presented to the con- 
sideration of the Divan, the error was detected, and the text 
modified, with respect to equality of rights with other Chris- 
tians, by the reservation, “ being subjects of the Porte.” The 
Emperor in turn refused to recognize the Turkish modifica- 
tions; Count Nesselrode arguing, with a sort of imperial 
logic, that, if the modifications were important, the terms 
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were not those which his master had accepted; if not, that it 
was not becoming the dignity of Russia to submit to them. 
This arrogant spirit was not however shown towards the medi- 
ating powers, and soon after, at the German Conference at Ol- 
mutz, the Emperor expressed his willingness to accept the note 
fully and freely ; not in the sense of the Russian circular, which 
had actually claimed the interpretation the Divan had pointed 
out as possible, but as those who framed it might see fit to 
interpret it in a special clause to be added to the original 
note. It has been found convenient occasionally to omit all 
mention of this first concession of the Emperor Nicholas. 
Properly or not, he had declined what he termed the dictation 
of the Porte, yet was willing to confide to the European 
powers the dignity and honor of hisempire. But it happened 
that there was an irresistible pressure behind even a despot’s 
throne. ‘The contest had already excited the fiercest passions 
of Mohammedanism. ‘The “ Old Turk” party and the Asi- 
atic tribes scorned every alternative but war; the “ Ule- 
mas” and “ Softas” quoted texts from the Koran to prove 
that the time had come for the sword of Islam once more to 
strike the heretic ; the uncouth and frenzied “ Bashi Bazouks” 
threatened the Seraglio itself; and before the news reached 
Constantinople that the Emperor had abated his pretensions, 
war was already declared, and Omer Pacha occupied the 
line of the Danube with the advanced corps of an army of 
one hundred and thirty thousand men. 

The events of the war, among which was the affair at 
Sinope, had not upon the whole been well for ‘Turkey, when, 
in December of the same year, the ambassadors of the four 
powers were authorized to declare to the Porte, that the Em- 
peror, not regarding the thread of negotiation as broken by 
the declaration of war or by the transactions which had fol- 
lowed it, desired only to see secured the perfect equality of 
rights and privileges granted by the Sultan and his ancestors 
to the Christian communities ; and to inform the Turkish court 
that negotiations would be based upon, (1.) an evacuation of 
the Principalities by the Russian army, — (2.) a renewal of 
the treaties, —(3.) a firman confirming the spiritual advan- 
tages only of the non-Mussulman subjects of the Porte; and 
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Redschid Pacha undertook to have this note accepted by the 
Divan. Its reply was as haughty as if the armies of the 
Sultan were threatening St. Petersburg. The national coun- 
cil demanded that Moldavia and Wallachia should be evacu- 
ated as a sine qua non, and that the territorial condition of 
Turkey should not be changed; and the Porte declared that 
the treaties existing before the war, between itself and Russia, 
would not be renewed. From that time it was clear that the 
grand object of ‘Turkey in declaring war was not primarily to 
drive the Russians back across the Pruth, nor yet to secure her 
own interpretation of a treaty; but, by the declaration itself, 
to rend away the fetters imposed on her at the close of pre- 
vious wars, trusting to the chances of a contest begun under 
happier auspices, to recover an independence forfeited eighty 
years ago. It was a bold step, but in the determination to 
throw off finally and completely so much as a pretext for in- 
terference, the Turkish nation deserved and received a sym- 
pathy almost universal; and so far as the special claims of 
Russia are concerned, the war has for Turkey, by the consent 
of all Europe, already accomplished its object, and Russia 
has yielded every shadow of claim upon her that she ever 
possessed, 

As it became daily more evident that the two Western 
powers were to be drawn into the conflict, their secret hostil- 
ity to Russia threw off its disguises, and on the 17th of Feb- 
ruary, 1854, the British Ministry startled Parliament by the 
assertion, that in the Eastern Question “the Russian gov- 
ernment by her agents and by herself had exhausted every 
modification of untruth, ending with a series of positive false- 
hoods.” <A charge so bold and distinct against an individual 
whose high personal character had previously been the admi- 
ration of Europe, could not end there. Rumors were already 
flitting about in the Continental capitals, and circulated freely 
at St. Petersburg, that there had been negotiations not long 
before between the Emperor Nicholas and the British Minis- 
try, and that the attitude then assumed by England was not 
that which she now presented, with regard to propositions re- 
specting contingencies in Turkey. With such particularity 
was the substance of these negotiations known, that an ex- 
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pression of the Emperor was quoted, which was found to 
have been actually used in a conversation with the British 
envoy. It was not forgotten, moreover, that in the winter of 
the preceding year the “Times” newspaper had argued the 
cause of Russia and assailed that of Turkey with such vigor 
and persistency, that Lord Palmerston afterwards charged 
it with having derived its “inspiration” from St. Petersburg 
itself. The papers relating to the Eastern Question had al- 
ready been laid before Parliament at its request; and it was 
with no small surprise that Englishmen saw, in the response 
of the Journal de St. Petersbourg to what it termed the 
“brutal outrage” of Lord John Russell, the statement that 
that person held in his own hands the most full and frank 
declarations of the Emperor, confidentially made, which the 
English government itself had acknowledged to be moderate 
and just. Before the attention of Parliament could be di- 
rected to this counter-declaration, the “'Times” took upon 
itself to retort, that in those negotiations the “ Emperor of 
Russia had distinctly proposed to England” the dismember- 
ment of the ‘Turkish empire, and that the proposition had 
been “indignantly rejected”; and Ministers repeated this 
charge. The knowledge of the “'Times” was so accurate in 
relation to this matter, that, during the debate upon it after- 
wards in the House of Commons, Mr. Layard accused the 
government of having authorized the Russian articles in that 
journal the year before, in order to ascertain how such propo- 
sitions as were really made would be received by the public. 
It turned out, however, that the “'Times” only attempted 
the manceuvre upon its own account, its information having 
been derived from a discharged clerk in the Foreign Office. 
When therefore it was answered, that the person who had 
made a charge of falsehood against the Emperor had in his 
hands the evidence of its falsity, it remained for Lord John 
Russell, unable to deny the existence of the papers, either to 
retract his words, or to attempt to substantiate them from the 
papers themselves. The former alternative might have sug- 
gested itself to an honorable but impetuous man; the British 
Minister chose the latter. The British Cabinet was compelled, 
therefore, to publish at least a part of the correspondence which 
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had been carried on between itself and the Russian govern- 
ment, and the whole world is free to determine if it was true 
that the Emperor had proposed to “dismember Turkey,” 
and, what is a much more serious matter, if it was true that 
the propositions, such as they were, were “indignantly re- 
jected.” 

In the year 1844, the court and the people of England 
hailed the imperial visit of their powerful ally with every 
mark of elation and enthusiasm, the entente became almost 
fraternal, and the bonds between the two countries were be- 
lieved to be indissoluble. The Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert 
Peel, and the Earl of Aberdeen directed the policy of the 
British government, all of them warm supporters of the Rus- 
sian alliance; as the last-named statesman, now the only 
survivor, has declared quite recently, “every man ought to 
be, who valued the interests of England.” After the Em- 
peror’s departure, Baron Brunnow, the Russian Ambassador, 
presented to the English government a_ paper, indorsed, 
“ Memorandum founded on Communications received from 
the Emperor of Russia during his Majesty’s Imperial Visit to 
England in June, 1844.” This document was not kept with 
the archives, but transmitted with an explanatory note to 
successive Foreign Secretaries, whom Baron Brunnow never 
failed to remind of its existence. ‘The paper was understood 
by all who received it officially to be a secret and definitive 
arrangement as to the future of ‘Turkey, from which France 
was to be excluded. It stated that Russia and Austria were 
united by the principle of “ perfect identity,” and that, « if 
England as the principal maritime power acts in concord 
with them, it is to be supposed that France would find her- 
self obliged to act in conformity with the course agreed upon 
between St. Petersburg, Vienna, and London.” It is to be 
remarked, that a few years later the courts of St. Petersburg 
and Vienna transacted a little business on their own account 
in Eastern Europe, which would have made a complicity in 
any territorial re-arrangement originating with them distaste- 
ful to the people of Great Britain, and an impossible position 
to a minister of the crown. This was prior also, on the other 
hand, to the cordial hatred which sprang up between Austria 
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and England consequent upon Lord Palmerston’s pulveriza- 
tion by Prince Schwartzenburgh. If, therefore, any proposals 
for partitioning Turkey were ever made, they were made then, 
and England, acquiescing in them for ten years, succeeded in 
that kind of business to Prussia, who seems to have retired 
from the partnership. ‘This scheme, coming as it did to the 
knowledge of the French government, is a full and complete 
justification of its Eastern diplomacy, on which, true to the 
traditional and necessary policy of France, its Emperor had 
entered to prevent a nearer approach of Russia to the Medi- 
terranean. We may surely pardon in her, too, something on 
the score of wounded national pride. 

At the close of 1862 a change in the English government 
found Lord Aberdeen Premier, and Lord John Russell Foreign 
Secretary, and the entire new ministry was supposed to be not 
especially friendly to the person who had just accomplished 
a vigorous coup d'état, and was, with rapid strides, bringing 
France to accept the fact, with possibly the traditions, of the 
Empire. ‘The English press, representing the popular feeling, 
in commenting upon the head of the French government and 
his acts, had plunged deeper into the sewerage of ribaldry 
and libel than it had felt called upon to do since it had 
upheld the British theory of the domestic affairs of Napoleon 
the First. Under these propitious circumstances, the Emperor 
Nicholas congratulated the British envoy, Sir Hamilton Sey- 
mour, upon the change, and requested him to convey to Lord 
Aberdeen, “ for whom, during an acquaintance of forty years, 
he had entertained equal esteem and regard,” the assurance 
that he hoped the ministry would be of long duration. The 
Emperor proceeded to say, that it was never more essential 
than then, that he and the English government should be on 
the best of terms, and these words he desired to be conveyed 
to Lord John Russell. In this and at subsequent interviews, 
he aflirmed that ‘Turkey was in a very critical state, and 
“might give a great deal of trouble”; that she was disorgan- 
ized and falling to pieces, and that the British government 
were deceived if they supposed otherwise ; that the fall would 
be a misfortune, and that it was “important England and 
Russia should have a good understanding, and neither take any 
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decisive step of which the other is not apprised.” Sir Hamil- 
ton replied, that he was “rejoiced to hear this language, that 
this was his own view of the matter.” The Emperor, more- 
over, stated candidly what arrangements respecting Turkey 
and Constantinople he would not permit, and requested an 
interchange of views, with which he does not appear to have 
been favored. It has been loudly proclaimed, that a bribe was 
offered for England’s consent to the partition of Turkey; and 
there is a passage in the correspondence, which, taken by 
itself, that is to say, garbled for the purpose, looks extremely 
like such a proposition. The Emperor did say, that “if, in 
the event of a distribution of the Ottoman succession upon 
the fall of the empire,’ England should take possession of 
Egypt and Candia, he should have no objection to offer. 
With regard to his own share, he appears only to have sug- 
gested that the provinces of European Turkey should be in- 
dependent states under his protection. But the whole basis 
and theory of the memorandum and the correspondence being 
only an arrangement by which the fall of the Ottoman em- 
pire should not take at least Russia and England by surprise, 
the mention of Egypt and Candia belongs to the details of 
a general plan, certainly never objected to during a ten years’ 
knowledge of the secret by England. Until the Emperor of 
the French moved so skilfully in the matter, there was not an 
intelligent person in England who did not think that, in the 
natural order and progress of events, the Mohammedan rule 
in Europe must shortly cease to exist; and there was no one 
who dared to say, that, having once fallen, that dominion 
ought to be restored. Not negatively alone, but positively, 
England and Russia were committed to this determination. 
It has happened since 1844, that England has created a vast 
commercial interest in the permanence of the Ottoman em- 
pire. On that principle, the weaker and worse the Turks’ rule 
is, the better for England. Of course Russia can have no such 
interest. ‘The Emperor Alexander has freely declared, at the 
recent conferences, that it is no part of his intention to up- 
hold that empire at the expense of Russian blood, and we are 
disposed to pardon him if he has no better reason to assign 
for this avowal than that he does not think the advantages 
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to be gained worth the sacrifice. Concerning Russian designs 
upon Constantinople, the Emperor was sutfliciently explicit. 
Disowning the fantastic ambition of Catharine, he declared 
that in any event his occupation would be but provisional ; 
and the English government is not entitled to go behind 
that declaration. Its complicity in the antecedents of the case 
is too decided to permit the assumption, that it is for England 
to determine when the Emperor is to be trusted, and when 
not. While we have not for a moment doubted the tradition- 
al policy of Russia with regard to Constantinople, it is not to 
be denied that individual heads of the Russian Empire may 
waive or postpone that policy. And whatever Nicholas 
might have hoped from the friendship and acquiescence of 
England, even so late as 1853, his successor must see, by 
her desertion, at least the temporary frustration of the scheme. 

The immediate cause of the embroilment was the right of 
protection insisted upon by the Emperor. We have already 
seen that the right, in a religious sense, was conceded by all 
the powers, and this correspondence shows that no govern- 
ment had gone farther than the English in admitting it to be 
incontestable. In 1829, Lord Aberdeen in fact asserted that 
Russia was entitled to put her own construction on her trea- 
ties. Lord John, after commending, in his despatch to the 
British ambassador, the “wise” and “ disinterested” course 
which the Emperor had so long followed, admits this right to 
be “no doubt prescribed by duty and sanctioned by treaty ” ; 
and in the debate on the war-message, which he opened, 
he pertinently argues, that in some “ exceptional” cases the 
Emperor was bound to give even political protection, and 
that therefore it was determined to take that privilege from 
him by establishing a new provision. Now it has not been 
denied that some exceptional cases had occurred requiring 
intervention, and Menchikofl’s mission was to prevent their 
recurrence by treaty. The interpretation of the Vienna note 
must not be confounded with this first demand of Russia, 
which is the point of departure of the whole affair. Russia 
can hardly be blamed for taking more than she had asked, 
when it was offered to her by the first Vienna conference, and 
it is plainly shown from this correspondence, that England 
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had for ten years justified the position of the Emperor towards 
Turkey, and emphatically supported it during that very min- 
istry. The matter had been anticipated in the memorandum 
of 1844, in which it was agreed that Turkey, having a bad 
habit of “ endeavoring to free itself from treaty obligations, 
and the attempt of the other party to enforce their fulfilment 
being apt to create jealousy among the other powers,” the 
arrangement then put in writing provided that no other power 
should in such case interfere. The English ministry well 
knew what was the purpose of the recent mission. Said the 
Emperor to Sir Hamilton, “ I tell you plainly, Menchikolff is 
at Constantinople ; I will not be trifled with; if the Porte will 
not consent to his demands, I will use force.” The first class 
of demands concerned the Holy Places, and was settled by 
France yielding the privileges she had just obtained for the 
Catholics. England pretends that there was something more 
than the right of protection afterwards demanded, taking ad- 
vantage of vulgar ramors which Count Nesselrode pronounced 
false. ‘To inflame popular prejudice, Lord John stooped to 
assert that it was understood in the East that an army of four 
hundred thousand men had been offered to the Sultan without 
the knowledge of England, a force which therefore might be 
intended to act against her. ‘This charge also is in strict har- 
mony with the systematic misuse of arguments and terms 
which characterizes the department of the war which the 
British government and public at once took entirely to them- 
selves, — the attack upon the personal character of the Em- 
peror. ‘The correspondence discloses the fact, that Nicholas 
did inform Sir Hamilton Seymour, months before, that he 
had offered the Sultan a large force, and Lord John and every 
one else knew that the offer was to enable Turkey to resist 
the importunity or menaces of France. 

We have dwelt at length upon this secret correspondence, 
not so much to dispose of the charge of “ falsehood,” “ du- 
plicity,” even “ perjury,” against a sovereign, to whom even 
death was no protection from ignoble assaults, but because 
it develops more fully than any other document the primary 
causes and objects of the war. Had we desired merely to 
ascertain whether these charges were true, we need only to 
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have stated, that they are traceable to two distinct and origi- 
nal sources, — Lord John Russell and the London Times; 
that the House of Lords almost unanimously scouted them 
with indignation ; and that in the Commons and before the 
people, the men most esteemed by Americans proclaim now 
boldly, that it was England who deceived Russia, not Russia 
who played false with England. 

It was during this amicable state of things at St. Peters- 
burg, that, on the 28th of January, 1853, the French govern- 
ment also solicited a cordial understanding with England, not 
only to aid in settling the question of the Holy Places, but to 
“effect a steady opposition to the menace of war,” indicated 
by the concentration of Russian troops near the Turkish fron- 
tier. We know nothing of the progress of this counter-nego- 
tiation beyond the fact that its final result was the alliance of 
March, 1854. But we do know that when the French fleet was 
summoned to the East, Lord Clarendon, the British Foreign 
Secretary, informed the Emperor of Russia, that “he regretted 
that the French fleet had sailed,” but that the position of the 
French Government differed in many respects from that of the 
British. But we have no space to continue the long chain 
of evidence which establishes beyond controversy the fact, 
that it was not till months after the affair at Sinope that the 
Emperor of Russia had the faintest reason to suppose that 
the British government was not acting in perfect unison with 
him, or that it was possible for it to unite its policy with that 
of France. We trust, however, that we have established the 
basis for a correct appreciation of the relative position of the 
four countries at the end of March, 1854. 

Nearly three weeks before the declaration of war, the largest 
and best fleet that had ever left the shores of England set sail 
for the Baltic, with every surrounding of confidence and en- 
thusiasm. Led on their way by the sovereign herself, the 
hundreds of thousands who looked upon the gallant sight 
saw no clouds above, no obstacle to a deadlier blow than had 
ever been dealt to the marine or blackened the shores of an 
enemy.” Almost a shadow of regret was felt that this mighty 





* The British fleet alone numbered 44 ships, 2,200 guns, 22,000 men, with steam 
of 15,000 horse-power. 
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armament, such as Nelson had never dreamed of, commanded 
by the most popular admiral in the service, was to be joined 
by another nearly as powerful from France, to divide the 
glory. Another combined Armada was already in the East, 
where, besides, to join the legions of France already pouring 
in, England had ordered thirty thousand chosen troops, — 
the flower of her army. As the heavy tread of column after 
column of stately guardsmen, erect and flushed with hope 
and pride, echoed through the streets, led by the scions of the 
great houses whose first triumphs were on the plains of Syria, 
the blood of the Englishman who bade them farewell might 
indeed thrill with the pomp and circumstance of war,— of war 
which must be glorious and successful. And to those richer 
in the almost romantic lore of feudal history, there came 
across the centuries the glories of the third Crusade, to tell how 
once before the ships of France and England had anchored 
in the Bay of Acre, and the same banners had waved over 
the young king Philip Augustus and the lion-hearted Plan- 
tagenet. 

In the first treaty by which the Western Powers bound 
themselves to the support of Turkey, an article was inserted 
which secured to all the subjects of the Porte, without dis- 
tinction of creed, complete equality before the law. Another 
separate and special treaty prescribed reforms so radical in 
their nature, that the head of the Mohammedan Church, the 
Sheik-ul-Islam, resigned, perhaps compulsorily, rather than 
“sanction measures tending to undermine the whole fabric 
of Islamism”; and at a stormy sitting of the Divan the “ Old 
Turks” declared tliat it would have been better to yield 
at once to the Muscovites, who did not demand so much. 
But the influence of Redschid Pacha, and the pressing neces- 
sities of the case, compelled them to agree to the treaty. In 
the mean time an ultimatum was sent to St. Petersburg, 
demanding the evacuation of the Principalities before a cer- 
tain date. A refusal, or the absence of any reply, would be 
equivalent to a declaration of war. The Emperor had left 
the capital; but Count Nesselrode informed the messenger, 
Hon. Captain Blackwood, “that no answer would be given 
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by the Imperial Court.”* From evidence now transpiring from 
day to day, in the admissions of individuals connected with the 
governments of the allied powers, it is capable of proof that 
Russia could not have escaped this war, even had she acceded 
to the ultimatum. By another convention of the 18th of 
April, England and France disclaimed all exclusive advan- 
tages to themselves, and invited other nations to the alliance. 
On the 9th of April, 1854, was signed at Vienna the cele- 
brated protocol in which Prussia and Austria declared that 
the new attitude which France and England had taken was 
founded in right, and that the territorial integrity of ‘Turkey 
and the evacuation of the Principalities ought to be the sine 
qua non of every proposition for peace. They engaged not 
to enter into any arrangements in opposition to these prin- 
ciples without having deliberated on them in common with 
France and England; but they assumed no kind of engage- 
ment, however indirect, to take part in the conflict. It was 
plain, even at that early period, that Prussia was restraining 
Austria, who was not herself inclined to active co-operation 
with the Allies, except in case of absolute necessity. The 
position of this power, with a frontier exposed to either belli- 
gerent, was more delicate in neutrality, more dangerous in 
war, than that of the rest of Germany; and we are prepared 
to see her coming upon the scene cautiously, but with firm 
and decisive steps. The protocol of the 9th of April, exam- 
ined carefully, commits the two German powers to no antag- 
onism with Russia, even in principle. It establishes, in fact, 
nothing to which Russia had not already shown her willing- 
ness to accede conditionally. It was not inconsistent with 
her own professions, and we can detect nothing to which a 
Russian plenipotentiary might not have added his signature. 
It was the prime object in the diplomacy of the neutral 
nations to make Central Europe a unit, unassailable in its 
neutrality, decisive in its final action. Austria had some aims 
of her own, which it was determined to secure by guaranty, 





* “ All honorable retreat was peremptorily cut off by an imperious summons, 
which Russia never before received in the whole period of her history, even at a time 
when a conqueror, at the head of armed Europe, invaded her terrritory.” — Russian 
Manifesto, April, 1854. 
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and to some extent her interests coincided with those of all 
Germany. “ Everybody knows what Austria wants,” said 
Count Nesselrode; it was in truth no secret; she wanted the 
Principalities and the free navigation of the Danube. Ac- 
cordingly, the first move in Germany was a treaty negotiated 
at Berlin by General Hess on the part of Austria, securing 
the aid of Prussia if she were attacked in the Principalities, 
or if a Russian army advanced to the Balkan. But upon 
analysis it was found that the treaty was imperfect, as it 
pledged the assistance of Prussia only in case Austria were 
attacked on territory then in her possession. Austria once in 
the Principalities, the engagement was good for nothing. 
And it was not until November 26, that a separate article 
was added, by which Frederic William bound himself to aid 
the Emperor of Austria if attacked in his dominions or in the 
Principalities. ‘The Germanic Diet acceded to the first treaty 
on the 26th of July; to the separate article, December 9. 
The importance of the adhesion of the Confederation consists 
in the fact, that it controls an army of a quarter of a million, 
independent of the armies of the two great powers. Thus 
during the year 1854, while her statesmen were deliberately 
surveying the field, and awaiting indications for action, Ger- 
many was so bound together by treaties, that an attack on 
any member of its political family, by either belligerent, 
would have provoked the whole weight of its power, with 
an army of a million and a half of disciplined soldiers. 

The siege of Silistria occupied the same place in the public 
attention during the spring and summer of last year which 
Sevastopol now fills. The town was invested by Prince 
Paskievitch on the 11th of May, and its successful resistance, 
while it gave the Turks a reputation they have almost lost by 
subsequent events, undoubtedly suggested to the Russians 
the hint of the gigantic earth-works, which have since made 
Sevastopol impregnable. The town of Silistria, lying upon 
the right bank of the Danube, is fortified on the land side 
by a semicircular earth-work, presenting a defensive line of 
about two thousand yards. This fortification alone resisted, 
in 1829, a Russian army encamped on the heights overlook- 
ing and commanding the town, at the distance of a thousand 
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yards, for thirty-five days. During the recent siege, the Turks 
themselves held these heights, intrenched behind detached 
-arth-works, not one of which did the Russians ever succeed 
in carrying. An assault was attempted against the principal 
work on the 24th of May, and another at midnight of the 28th. 
In the last the garrison was surprised, and the Russians nearly 
got possession of the fortification. Foiled in these attempts, the 
besiegers resorted to more tedious but surer expedients. Four 
separate mines were sprung under the parapet, and an assault 
was made after each explosion. The Turks, however, listen- 
ing to the progress of the miners, threw up another intrench- 
ment, withdrew their guns, and mounted them on the new 
rampart, so as to command the breach. But Silistria was 
invested in the strictest sense, and consequently its fall was 
but a question of time. It is now thought it could not have 
held out forty-eight hours longer, when suddenly, on the 22d 
of June, the siege-works were arrested, and the next day the 
Russian army was in full retreat. The movement was effect- 
ed in good order; the leading families of the Principalities 
withdrew with the head-quarters of the army beyond the 
Pruth, and Prince Gortchakoff issued a proclamation, inflated 
to a degree not warranted by his military success, announ- 
cing that the retreat was for strategic reasons, and that 
he would return. The true reason soon appeared. With 
the consent of the Allies, Austria had signed a convention 
with the Porte on the 14th of June, binding herself to hold 
the Principalities during the war, and to give them back to 
her at the restoration of peace. It must be confessed the 
affair was accomplished very leisurely. The evacuation was 
not complete till September, and it was ten weeks before an 
Austrian army descended from the North into Wallachia. It 
is commonly said, and very probably the assertion will soon 
be repeated, to make out a case of treachery against Austria, 
that Omar Pacha was prevented by her from following the 
Russians. The story, besides being untrue, is absurd. Gen- 
eral Hess informed the Turkish commander that the Austrian 
arrangements should not interfere with his movements; but 
when ‘asked his own opinion, he did not advise him to hazard 
a campaign in an open country against superior forces. The 
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truth is, that while no Turkish army has of late years ex- 
hibited any insane alacrity in fighting Russians in open field, 
at this time Omar Pacha’s army was already disorganized for 
want of pay, supplies, and reinforcements. With the Aus- 
trian occupation the defence of Turkish territory in Europe 
was effected, and one object of the war had no longer to 
be sought. 

In July the Austrian Cabinet informed the Germanic Diet 
that it saw an important element of pacification, and possibly 
a basis of negotiation, in recent communications from St. 
Petersburg, and while the Russian envoy at Vienna was 
announcing that the Emperor Nicholas was about to order a 
complete evacuation of Moldo- Wallachia, the Moniteur stated 
that notes had been exchanged indicating that Austria, as 
well as England and France, looked to “guaranties” from 
Russia to prevent a return of complications, and that, while 
France would not grant an armistice, she was disposed to treat 
upon the following bases: —(1.) Abolition of the Russian 
protectorate over Moldavia, Wallachia, and Servia. (2.) Lib- 
erty of the mouths of the Danube. (3.) Revision of the treaty 
of 1841, in what concerns the limits of Russia in the Black 
Sea. (4.) Renunciation by the Emperor of Russia of all 
protectorate over Ottoman subjects. These articles, which 
are the originals of the “ Four Points,” were drawn up by 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys, and were the minima of demands. 
France and England declining to make any overture in their 
own names, the proposals indorsed by Prussia and Austria 
in the note of August 8th were sent to St. Petersburg, and 
were rejected; upon which Austria, in the circular of Sep- 
tember 30th, maintained the four “ guaranties,” but insisted 
upon the point, that she had not any more than Prussia en- 
gaged to enforce their acceptance by arms; and she withdrew 
her request for the immediate mobilization of the federal con- 
tingent, and her proposition before the Diet to have the four 
guaranties introduced into the Prussian treaty of April 20th. 

The war had been heralded by a project which somewhat 
transcended these points, and we know of no better time to 
introduce it than in the interval which elapsed between the 
rejection of the August note and its conditional acceptance 
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in November. War was hardly declared, when a remark- 
able paper appeared, attributed to the hand of the Em- 
peror Napoleon himself. It argued that, as diplomacy and 
long-suffering had failed to disarm an ambition threaten- 
ing to Europe, the war, become inevitable, ought to be ener- 
getic and decisive. Its propositions were few and simple. 
Finland gives Russia the control of the Baltic, the Crimea 
makes her mistress of the Black Sea, and Poland renders her 
oppressive to Germany. It assumes that the weakness of 
the Cabinet of Louis XV. permitted the first dismemberment 
of Turkey, and the first partition of Poland, to the profit of 
Russia; that the revolutionary agitations of 1792 prevent- 
ed France from opposing the second dismemberment and 
partition of Turkey and Poland, and that it was reserved 
for the France of 1854, “ tranquil under a strong government,” 
to repair the errors of the last century. The disinterested 
attitude of France and England, about which there could be 
no doubt, authorizes them therefore to open the question 
of a revision of the map of Europe. It was proposed to 
“suffocate Russia by throwing back the blood from the ex- 
tremities to the heart”; the head of the Colossus being at 
Helsingfors, its right arm at Warsaw, its feet at Sevastopol. 
Therefore Finland was to be given back to Sweden, Poland 
was to be transferred to Prussia, and the Crimea and the 
T'rans-Caucasus to be restored to Turkey. Austria was to be 
paid with the Principalities and Bessarabia, and was to trans- 
fer Lombardy to Sardinia. Compelled to restore the usurpa- 
tions of a century, “ the aggressor” only would suffer from 
an arrangement everywhere to be made at his expense. The 
“ dismemberment of Turkey,” suggested as a contingency, 
sinks to insignificance compared with this bold attempt to 
disorganize Europe. The pamphlet itself was “suppressed,” 
but somehow it contrived to see the light, and not long after, 
the “ Le Pays” newspaper argued the same points. More- 
over, one or another of these several schemes has been under 
discussion ever since, as freely as if Russia were overrun by 
French soldiers. The question of authorship is not a very 
material one, but there have already transpired some events to 
indicate what was the ulterior aim of the war. (1.) Bomar- 
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sund and the Aland Islands, so important to Finland, were 
captured, and offered to Sweden, who declined the dangerous 
gift. (2.) Austria has got the Principalities, and has dallied 
an entire year with France and England. (3.) Russia kept 
in Poland two hundred thousand of her best troops, at a time 
when she could send only third-rate soldiers to the Crimea. 
(4.) Sardinia was seduced into the alliance, under the expec- 
tation that the war was to be a European one, and, probably 
with the hope of getting Lombardy, has sent its little con- 
tingent to die of cholera before Sevastopol. It is not unrea- 
sonable, therefore, to suppose that if Finland and Poland, the 
Crimea and the Caucasus, could have been got, they would 
have been kept. The document derives its importance, not 
from its quasi official character, but because it anticipates 
and includes all the expedients of chastisement and humilia- 
tion which have been suggested. It is not to be doubted 
that Russia at this moment owes the integrity of her empire 
to something else than a want of inclination on the part of 
her enemies to destroy its vitality. It is with questionable 
taste that England could demand the restoration of the an- 
nexations mentioned. In 1783 France solicited the union of 
England in a remonstrance to Russia against the acquisition 
of Kuban Tartary and the Crimea. Ministers replied, that 
his Majesty would make no remonstrance, and throw no ob- 
stacles in the way of the Empress, and they communicated 
the proposition of the court of Versailles to St. Petersburg, 
to gain favor with Catharine. So Turkey was dismembered, 
and the Caucasus and the Crimea were absorbed by Russia. 
In 1792 England, through Mr. Pitt, destroyed the confed- 
eracy which would have prevented the partition of Poland, 
to secure the aid of Russia against France. In 1815 she 
threatened Denmark with war and another bombardment of 
Copenhagen, if she presumed to resist the spoliation of Nor- 
way, which was given to Sweden to secure Alexander in the 
possession of Finland. It is hardly necessary to add, that 
these plans, as well as the “appeal to nationalities,” which 
was once supposed to be something more than an unmeaning 
phrase, were very judiciously expunged from the programme 
some time before the last conference at Vienna. 
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Early in the autumn of 1854, Baron de Budburgh, the 
Russian envoy at Berlin, intimated that, while the Emperor 
Nicholas would not accept the four points, pure and simple, 
he was willing to consider them as bases of negotiation, and 
to enter into immediate communication on them with Austria. 
This was followed by an official announcement. The Em- 
peror, affirming his constant love of peace and his good-will 
towards Germany, declared that, “ yielding to the pressing 
recommendations of Prussia, and to spare Germany all di- 
vision and embarrassment,” he was cordially ready to accept 
the four preliminaries, reserving the right of an explanation 
of each; for example, that the “ protection” indicated in the 
first and fourth points should be guaranteed by the Five 
Powers with a common understanding; that as to the second 
point he had never intended to obstruct the navigation of the 
Danube; that as to the third, a revision of treaties was demand- 
ed by actual circumstances and desirable for both parties. In 
view of the fact that the terms of peace had emanated from 
a general conference, Austria was not willing to enter alone 
into the discussion. We should hardly suppose that the 
prospect of pacification was materially aided by the subse- 
quent declaration of the French and English ambassadors 
at Vienna, that, “in the march of events, the Allied Powers 
would reserve the right of giving to the four points an ex- 
tension proportioned to the situation, and of adding to them 
many points commanded either by the sacrifices they had 
made, or for the security of Europe, menaced by the obsti- 
nacy of Russia.” 

A few days after the second treaty with Prussia and Ger- 
many was signed, Austria, having been constantly plied 
since the August note to join the policy of the Allies, went 
so far as to sign a treaty, which in our judgment, by the false 
expectations springing from it, has been productive of more 
mischief than any single event of the war. The treaty of 
the 2d of December was at once publicly announced in Paris 
and London to be an act of hostility to Russia, and the pre- 
liminary of an inevitable rupture between the two courts. 
From that time till the suspension of the conferences, West- 
ern Europe never ceased to hope that, if all Germany did not 
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join them, at least Austria would add her forces to theirs, 
and rumor specified the figure of her, contingent to the 
Crimea. But we believe it was very far from the intention 
of Count Buol-Schauenstein, a diplomatist upon whom the 
mantle of Metternich and Schwartzenburgh has fallen, to 
commit Austria to any position likely to involve her in war, 
not of her own will, for ends which might be obtained 
without war. We believe that the sole object of the treaty 
of December 2, so carefully worded, was to secure to Austria 
an attitude of authority in the approaching conferences, from 
which she could better guard the interests of Germany and 
her own, and secure the prize she already held within her 
grasp. It is no part of our purpose to indulge, however 
cautiously, in speculation or in attributing motives, but this 
theory is the one best supported by the text, as explained by 
the antecedents and the results, of the treaty. Its hostility 
is only verbal. In case negotiations failed, Austria was to 
deliberate in common with the Allies as to the best means 
of effecting their object. It was frankly stated in Parliament, 
before its provisions were published, that there was nothing 
in it to preclude Arfstria from continuing her neutrality in any 
event. When Prussia was invited to accede to it on the con- 
dition of her ultimate co-operation, Baron de Manteuffel asked 
if the Three Powers were willing to interpret the basis, and 
was answered, No. The court of Berlin therefore held itself 
aloof, but sent Baron Von Usedom and General Wedel to 
London and Paris on a special mission, which failed. 

Events marched, in the significant phrase of the French 
minister. When the Austro-Turkish convention rendered it 
prudent for Russia to retreat to her own soil, and left noth- 
ing farther to be done in defence of the territory of the Sul- 
tan, the allied commanders in the East were directed by 
their respective governments to procure all possible informa- 
tion respecting the strength of Russia in the Crimea, and to 
concert measures for the siege of Sevastopol; the English 
Minister of War adding in his despatch, “ There is no hope 
of a safe and honorable peace until the fortress is reduced, 
and the fleet taken and destroyed.” The torrents of grandil- 
oquence which have deluged the war-literature and journal- 
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ism of the past year do not go beyond that simple phrase 
of the honest, if incapable, Duke of Newcastle. It was the 
creed of the nation, the latest and grandest object of the 
war. We shall not argue the question, if a durable peace 
might not have been secured without an aggression upon 
Russian territory, however such a moderate course might 
harmonize with the first purpose of the Allies. England, 
considering that Russia had never invaded her soil, and that 
she herself never had known the worst horrors of war, how- 
ever often and ruthlessly she may have inflicted them on 
others, might have discouraged the enterprise. But while 
Russia by her own mode of warfare can claim no exemption 
from the ordinary hazards of a belligerent, certainly she could 
ask no favor from the heir of him whom a Cossack Emperor 
had dethroned. And besides, the expedition did not sail till 
the Emperor had rejected the August protocols. Conceding 
then the perfect propriety, under the circumstances, of the 
invasion, its expediency has been doubted. It is but a 
vulgar way of appreciating the merits of an enterprise, to 
look exclusively at results. Certainly it is not pretended 
that a citadel can be made absolutely impregnable. Had 
the enterprise against Sevastopol succeeded, it would have 
become historical as the boldest strategic operation the world 
has seen. It has failed, and failed in the hands of some of 
the best generals of the age. It was not within human fore- 
sight to know that in the service of the enemy was a young 
colonel of engineers, whose intuition and genius in a few 
weeks would transform the defenceless side of the city into 
a vast chain of earthen ramparts more formidable than the 
gigantic masonry on which millions had been expended, and 
against which they dared not advance. It would have been 
an insult to the common sense of both nations to have pro- 
posed originally an army of two hundred thousand men to 
take a single fortified city. At the same time, it is not to be 
questioned that the fatal habit of over-estimating their own 
military prowess, and underrating the courage, skill, and re- 
sources of the enemy, has contributed largely to the disastrous 
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success, and it was the universal opinion that Sevastopol 
would fall by a coup de main. The public were prepared 
for false intelligence, and it has been given them with a 
liberal hand from that day to this. 

Holding with an invincible fleet the control of the Black 
Sea, with almost unlimited reinforcements within forty hours’ 
sail, and no rear to protect, an army of sixty thousand men 
was landed on the western coast of the Crimea without 
accident or resistance, and in its march southward upon the 
fortress, found itself on the 22d of September in front of the 
enemy, posted in a powerful position on the left bank of a 
little stream opposite the village of Alma-serai. It was the 
first time the gallant forces of the two nations, whose hered- 
itary rivalry never burned fiercer than in this contest for laurels 
in each other’s presence, had met the despised and calumni- 
ated foe. The fleet accompanied the army along the coast, 
protecting its right wing, which consisted of the French, the 
Turkish contingent of eight thousand being placed between 
them and the British on the left. The Zouaves commenced 
the attack, and in an hour and a half had, with the aid of 
the firing from the fleet, got possession of the heights next 
the sea, and turned the enemy’s left. ‘The main body of the 
allied army, including the British division, then came into 
action, and in less than five hours the position was carried, 
and the Russian army was in full retreat. The balance of 
loss, we suppose, must have been against the retreating body. 
But the Russians retired deliberately, leaving only two dis- 
abled guns in the hands of the Allies, who bivouacked upon 
the field. Menchikoff withdrew his whole army in good order 
upon Simferopol, whence he commanded the rear of the Allies 
in case they should attack the northern forts. Victory was 
with the Allies, yet it was something that the inferior Crimean 
army had fought for five hours double their number of select 
soldiery, protected by a powerful fleet and possessed of the 
latest improvements in military science. The two causes of 
the failure of the campaign of 1854 since assigned by the 
Emperor Napoleon, were the sinking of the ships in the 
harbor of Sevastopol, and the retreat of Menchikoff to Sim- 
feropol instead of shutting himself up in the fortress. The 
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first liberated six hundred guns, with their gunners and am- 
munition, for the southern defences; the second compelled 
the invaders to sit down before these defences in regular 
siege. 

From the point of departure intimated in the title of this 
article, the military history of the war is secondary, and sub- 
servient to the diplomatic. But it is of the last importance 
that the actual successes of the parties should be presented 
without disguise or misrepresentation. The theory which 
serves the purpose of a recruiting sergeant is not that to be 
presented to the intelligent and impartial judgment of a neu- 
tral nation. In every English disquisition on this war that 
we have read, a by no means unpleasant phantom of “ British 
gallantry ” has crept in and obscured the whole question quite 
as effectually as “ Mr. Dick’s” “head of Charles the First,” 
in that most unsatisfactory of “memorials.” We fancy that, 
if any little delusion once existed as to the courage and loy- 
alty of the Russian soldier, it has long ago been dispelled ; 
and it is not among the least of the triumphs of the brave 
fellows before Sevastopol, that their evidence, got from many 
a fearful encounter, has compelled a dastardly and ignorant 
press to retract its long-sustained libels. It was in truth 
but vilifying their own army to depreciate the valor of an 
enemy from whom it had suffered so much. 

The army not being large enough to invest the city, as was 
said, but in reality, as we think, lacking the requisite force to 
attempt the coup de main, the reported success of which is 
now fastened historically in the guise of a “hoax” upon 
a mythical “ Tartar,” marched by flank towards the southern 
capes, the English by choice occupying Balaklava, the French 
much nearer the scene of operations holding Kamiesch Bay, 
which commands an observation of Sevastopol. The Allies 
found that new batteries had sprung up as if by enchantment. 
Fire was opened, on the morning of the 17th of October, from 
one hundred and twenty guns, including the much vaunted 
siege artillery of the French army. At about one o'clock 
the French division of the allied fleet commenced a bom- 
bardment of the marine forts, and within two hours the whole 
allied fleet was drawn up and in action, and continued to 
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fire till night. But it is now notorious, that by far the greater 
part of the vessels were anchored out of range. Although 
it was telegraphed home that the fire of the ships had silenced 
or blown up Fort Constantine and the Quarantine Battery, 
it was not thought prudent, from the accidents which hap- 
pened on board the ships within range, to renew the marine 
attack, and the fleet has consequently not appeared upon the 
scene again. The French batteries, distant from the Russian 
six hundred yards, were silenced in a few hours; the English, 
firing from nearly double that distance, received little serious 
injury, and inflicted less, if any. The advantage at the end 
of the first day’s firing was everywhere with the besieged, 
and continued with them during eight days, in which time 
one hundred and fifty thousand projectiles had been thrown 
into the city. On the 25th of October, it was shown that a 
large Russian army, independent of the garrison, was in the 
field, and the whole plan of the siege was changed. The 
British had intrusted their outposts to the Turks. Early on 
the morning of the 25th, the Ottoman heroes were driven in 
“ like sheep” by a Russian detachment, and the four redoubts 
held by them were captured. The “Charge of the Light 
Brigade,” now a luminous point in history, has had the effect 
of throwing into obscurity all the disasters of that day. But 
it is no longer denied that the battle of Balaklava was in 
every sense, in the fact and the results, a Russian victory. 
Liprandi’s army kept possession of the redoubts, destroyed 
two of them, captured nine guns, remained drawn up on 
the field in order of battle only fifteen hundred yards from 
the British, and took and held the road leading into Sevas- 
topol in one direction and into the mountains in the other; 
and to the loss of this battle is now candidly attributed much 
of the misery of the winter campaign. With the exception 
of a brilliant dash of the Chasseurs d’Afrique, which by 
silencing a Russian battery saved the remnant of the British 
horse from destruction, the brunt of the day fell upon the 
English army. 

But it was not till after the “frightful hazards of Inker- 
mann” that the besiegers became the besieged, and the truth 
came to be known. Then it was seen for the first time, by 
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the English government at least, that the army, for whose 
subsistence supplies had actually been demanded for “ Malta 
and back,” must winter without preparation in the Crimea. 
To the “ soldiers’ battle,” in which the English lost one man 
in three out of the eight thousand who were engaged, and 
were saved only by the arrival of a French division under 
General Bosquet, succeeded the storm of the 16th of Novem- 
ber.” In two days some thirty or forty transports were 
wrecked, and the crews and equipments of these, thrown on 
shore, captured by the Cossacks. The hundred gun-ships, 
the Henri IV. and the Pluton, were lost, and what was of more 
consequence than all, the transport ship Prince went down 
with all the winter clothing of the British army. Then the 
long Crimean winter set in, with its not half-told horrors. The 
heroes of three battles fought in rapid succession, in every 
one of which the honor of Old England had been upheld as 
bravely as by the mailed knights of the Crusades, ragged and 
starved, huddled together in muddy trenches, heart-broken 
with weariness and neglect, were taken out by dozens dead 
day after day; or, more shameful still, bloody and scarred 
with the lash for not fighting off sleep forty and fifty hours 
at a time, deserted in such crowds as to furnish a “strong 
contingent” to the Russian army. Less was known of the 
hardships of the French. From their perfect administration 
and their proximity to a convenient landing, it is to be sup- 
posed there was no actual suffering; but we learn from the 
speech of the Emperor himself, that they by no means es- 
caped the misfortunes which more than decimated their allies. 

The mishaps and misdeeds of the British campaign in the 
Crimea are purely local matters; we have nothing to do with 
the distribution of censure ; it is quite sufficient to accept the 
parliamentary affirmation of Lord Derby, that “the campaign 
of 1854 was a total and disgraceful failure,” and that of Mr. 
Dickens as to the popular conviction, that “ thereby the country 





* There are some discrepancies in the accounts of the battle of Inkermann which 
we shall not attempt to reconcile. That of the Allies is well known, some 10,000 
Russians being killed out of 60,000 engaged. Menchikoff describes it as two 
sorties, in which 22,000 men were engaged, out of whom about 7,000 were killed 
or wounded. 
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is plunged in the deepest distress and disgrace.” But an 
important truth has been elicited from the evidence before the 
Sevastopol Committee. It appears that the persons whose 
duty it was to keep government informed of the state of the 
army, for a long time sent mendacious reports which lulled 
the apprehensions of the War Office, so that when “ corre- 
spondents” first revealed the actual horrors of the case, their 
statements were repelled by ministers as the malicious in- 
ventions of a “ribald press”; and it was not till they re- 
ceived confirmation of them from unquestionable private 
sources, that government ceased to deny them in the most 
indignant terms. And the dullest intellect now contrasts the 
bombastic inaccuracies of the allied generals, even of the 
brave St. Arnaud, with the modest, succinct, and faithful 
despatches of the Russian commanders. 

Confining ourselves to such an outline of military and 
naval operations as will indicate the real proportion of sue- 
cess and defeat, and the consequent position of the belligerents 
with regard to negotiations for peace, we have little to say 
of the naval exploits of the Allies. Bomarsund was destroyed 
by a French force of some ten or twelve thousand men and a 
corps of engineers, its little garrison of two thousand made 
prisoners, and the fortifications, having been declined with the 
offer of the Aland Islands by Sweden, blown up. The 
fortresses of the Gulf of Finland and Cronstadt bade defiance 
to the great armament which whitened the waters beneath 
them far as the eye could reach. In a remote corner of the 
world, on the coast of Kamtschatka, the almost unknown 
fortress of Petropaulovski repelled an unforeseen attack of 
six English and French frigates, and drove back with loss a 
detachment of marines which had landed for the assault. 
The ravaging of a defenceless coast, burning and sinking of 
private property, destruction of fishing villages, though un- 
happily not at variance with the laws of maritime warfare, 
could necessarily be only imperfectly appreciated by the 
chivalry of Central Europe. 

There is one event which is to be classed among the suc- 
cesses of the Allies, and which was an unhappy necessity of 
the triple alliance. But if it is true that there has been a 
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time when the act in question would have been differently 
viewed by Christian nations, the injury was amply recom- 
pensed by the terms of the treaty of alliance, and by the 
provisions of the “fourth point.” We allude to the repres- 
sion of the Greek insurrection. The Christian population 
of the southwestern provinces of Turkey took advantage of 
the war with Russia, and revolted against their hereditary 
tyrants, proclaiming boldly a renewal of the war of 1821. 
Oaths were taken that they would not lay down their arms 
till their oppressors were driven from the land. They de- 
clared that the war was holy and just, and that no one who 
considered the weight of their burdens would offer to defend 
their barbarian oppressors; “that they could no longer bear 
the violation of all law, the pillage of their property, and the 
dishonor of their daughters.” The court of King Otho was 
suspected of aiding the insurrection, and he was threatened 
with a change of dynasty unless a complete neutrality were at 
once declared. A French division and an English regiment 
took possession of the gun-boats in the harbor, and landed on 
the Peireus. The chivalrous queen, almost maddened at the 
sight, threatened to take horse, cross the frontier, place her- 
self at the head of the army, and rouse the population to arms ; 
and she was deterred only by the entreaties and even tears of 
the more placable king. A neutrality was extorted, the insur- 
rection quelled, and the insurgent villages laid waste with fire 
and sword. 

While we have detailed every material event likely to influ- 
ence the question of peace, it is to be added, that preparations 
were making all winter for a decisive blow. Count Walew- 
ski has since admitted that “ France and England lent them- 
selves to negotiations at a moment when it appears that the 
active pursuit of the war ought to be the principal object of 
their care and attention,” which, the Russian journals main- 
tain, accounts for the fact that the negotiations were delayed 
till the Allies could try the chance of another campaign; and 
explains also the extreme reluctance with which their envoys 
could be brought to enter into the preliminary discussions. 
On the 28th of December, Count Buol-Schauenstein, the 
Earl of Westmoreland, and the Baron de Bourqueney drafted 
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a protocol, specifying precisely the sense to be attached to 
the four points ; and Count Buol took the document to Prince 
Gortchakoff, and asked him if he was ready to accept those 
conditions without modification or reserve. The Prince re- 
quested fourteen days in which to communicate with St. 
Petersburg; but five days before the expiration of the time, 
he announced that his master adhered to the four guaranties 
as defined and explained in the ultimatum. As the Russian 
circular of August 28th had declined the note of the 8th, 
on the ground that its proposals involved the material and 
moral abasement of Russia, we may infer that the explana- 
tions contained nothing humiliating. It was understood, in 
fact, that no allusion had been made to Sevastopol or the 
fleet. Prussia, being denied a seat at the Conference, consoled 
herself with the sympathy of the Germanic Diet, which ac- 
cepted all her propositions concerning the federal army, and 
rejected those of Austria. She at the same time refused to 
allow a French army to pass through her territory. 

At the preliminary meetings verbal explanations were 
made on each point; the Russian envoys stating that they 
would reserve discussion upon their interpretation until the 
official opening. Meantime an event occurred which for the 
moment baffled all the calculations of diplomacy. Almost 
without warning, the Emperor Nicholas died. ‘The unbend- 
ing man, whose pride was something more than the dignity 
springing out of his relations to a great and loyal empire, was 
taken away, and the rancor of his enemies could no longer 
denounce him as an obstacle to the repose of Europe. The 
“ personality ” of the war ceased. ‘The more respectable jour- 
nals in England returned to the language of civilized life ; 
the hideous caricature in a weekly print, which shocked and 
mortified the better portion of the nation, was not repeated ; and 
the theatrical manager whose dramatic: announcement of the 
death of the Emperor caused the innate brutality of at least 
his audience to betray itself in tumultuous applause, was com- 
pelled to disown his share in the proceeding even at the ex- 
pense of truth. The French police rigorously interfered with 
such rejoicings in Paris, and the Moniteur significantly an- 
nounced, that “a great nation like France does not rejoice 
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when death strikes down an enemy, powerful as he may be.” 
The new Emperor Alexander II. asked the blessing of God 
and the aid of his subjects in his endeavors “ to raise Russia 
to the highest degree of glory, and to realize the wishes of 
Peter, Catharine, Alexander, and Nicholas.” 

The conference opened at last on the 15th of March, less 
than a fortnight after the death of Nicholas. ‘The Western 
envoys repeated the determination of their governments to 
“ pursue the career of sacrifice ” (that is, to carry on the war) till 
the four points should be placed in the public law of Europe, 
and they reserved the right of making special conditions over 
and above them as the interests of Europe might require. 
Prince Gortchakoff trusted that they had a common object in 
wishing to secure a general peace, which, he added, could not 
be lasting or have any practical value unless honorable to both 
parties, and he declared, moreover, that if it were attempted 
to impose conditions incompatible with the honor of Russia, 
he would not consent to them, however serious might be the 
consequences of refusal. Lord John Russell recognized this 
as the only condition on which the negotiations could proceed, 
by declaring in Parliament before his departure for Vienna 
that it was not the intention of the two courts to propose 
any conditions injurious to the honor and dignity of Russia. 
It remains to be seen if the governments and people of 
France and England did or did not entertain the expectation 
that the war they were engaged in would terminate in the 
humiliation of Russia. It is to be seen also if on their part 
there was any hope or any desire that the Conference should 
enunciate peace, and upon whom rests the responsibility of 
its rupture, —an act which prolongs the misery of war to 
an indefinite extent, has produced new combinations, and 
justified new conclusions and sympathies. 

The first two points referring almost exclusively to German 
interests, the Western envoys did not enter deeply into their 
discussion. Yielded freely and unreservedly by Russia, there 
was yet considerable delay in arranging the details of their 
settlement. With respect to the first, Russia consented to 
the abrogation of all the rights and privileges wrung from 
Turkey in a series of successful wars. Her exclusive protec- 
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torate over the Principalities was abolished, their future con- 
dition was to be regulated by a special act of the Porte 
maintaining their civil and religious liberties, and Prince 
Gortchakoff and M. de Titoff were very earnest in insisting 
that their franchises should be in no way abridged. The 
second point was still more easily settled. Russia asserts 
that it is not diplomacy, but assiduous labor, day by day, that 
is to remove obstacles accumulated by the silent eflorts of 
nature. In this spirit it was determined that the navigation 
of the Danube should be regulated by the principles applied 
in 1815 to the great navigable rivers of Europe. Russia gave 
up her quarantine at the Sulina mouth, and promised not 
to erect fortifications between the channels of Sulina and St. 
George. The free navigation of the river was to be protected 
by a commission established by all the powers. ‘These two 
points the Emperor still regards as definitely settled, and has 
informed all the German courts that he intends to adhere to 
them so long as Germany preserves its neutrality, notwith- 
standing the rupture of the conference. 

The third point has grown out of the war itself. It is 
one of those ulterior objects which the act of war justifies a 
belligerent in making a condition of peace, but which the 
other party is not morally bound to accept as if it were an 
original casus belli; all its moral support, therefore, must be 
derived from unmistakable and signal success. It is not 
pretended that this point commanded such a prestige at 
Vienna, and its acceptance by Russia, even as a point of de- 
parture, is a gratuitous concession. ‘The basis was drawn up 
by M. Drouyn de Lhuys, and it was first alluded to in public 
a little while after the Austro-Turkish convention. The 
third point is really twofold, and has been divided into a first 
and second part. The first part proposes to connect Turkey 
with the European equilibrium. An article was promptly 
agreed to, by which the contracting parties severally engaged 
themselves to respect the independence and territorial in- 
tegrity of Turkey, and to guarantee the observance of the 
contract, pronouncing any act of a nature to infringe it 
“an event of European interest.” It was, moreover, unans 
imously established, that, if a conflict should arise between 
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the Porte and any one of the powers, the two states before 
resorting to force should offer to the other powers the opportu- 
nity of preventing such an extremity by pacific means. ‘Thus 
an explicit engagement was made by Russia, in common 
with the other powers, not to attack Turkey in any event 
without the knowledge, and virtually the consent, of the rest. 
The communication of any difficulty to the two great naval 
powers, for instance, to which Russia pledges herself before 
committing an act of war, will enable them to fill the Black 
Sea with their ships; for the plan which Russia proposed to 
settle the second part was to open that sea, or to close it, 
giving the Sultan power to call in foreign navies at any 
time. Over and above this engagement, every guaranty 
made to secure the object of the first part of the third point 
is therefore supererogatory. ‘The assumption that Russia in- 
tends to play false to her treaty obligations, is an argument 
against all treaties with her, and if the assumption were well 
founded, it would justify the employment of every means to 
cripple and disable her, so as to deprive her of all power to 
inflict injury in any direction. 

The second part of the third point was intended to be the 
peg upon which the Western nations were to hang all their 
“additional demands” having reference to the interests of 
Europe. Had Sweden joined the Allies and accepted the 
Aland Islands, the interests of Europe of course would have 
required the restoration of Finland. Had Central Europe 
departed from its neutrality in their favor, the same high 
considerations would have demanded the annexation of the 
Grand Duchy of Posen to the Prussian crown. Had Sevas- 
topol fallen, the exalted morality which presided at the dicta- 
tion of these terms of peace would have seen no hope for 
civilization till the Crimea, which had relapsed into Chris- 
tianity, was restored to the religious and political advantages 
of the Crescent, and Russia, whose political existence seems 
to be an unaccountable mistake, would have been compelled 
to export her wheat and her barbarism at a single undefended 
port, which, as often as it exhibited an undue commercial 
activity, could be laid in ashes by a small fleet and at a tri- 
fling expense. We are writing sober words. These projects, 
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in detail and as a whole, for arresting the civilization of Rus- 
sia, and throwing her back upon her original barbarism, have 
been promulgated by the press, the literature, and the states- 
men of France and England. It was not until the complete 
and ignominious failure of the first campaign, that the dis- 
cussion of them ceased to encourage and inflame the hopes 
of the populace of the two nations. Events had retrograded. 
Not even Sevastopol was mentioned at Vienna. 

The great event for which the conference had been so long 
delayed, took place during the sitting. Profiting by the errors 
which had caused the unfortunate result of the first bom- 
bardment, the French had intersected the whole space before 
them with parallels, and were within two hundred yards of 
the Russian works. With no less confidence than before, 
the least sanguine of the besiegers had not the temerity to 
suppose that the city could resist the storm ready to burst 
over it, and preparations were again made for the assault. 
Before daylight on the 6th of April, nearly four hundred 
mouths opened their fire, at the rate of one hundred and 
twenty rounds a day each; the heaviest weight of metal ever 
thrown in a siege. The Russians, surprised, did not reply for 
nearly an hour, which enabled the besiegers to correct their 
“ practice,” but then replied with such vigor as to demon- 
strate that they still retained a superiority, though compara- 
tively not so crushing as in October. The defence received 
no injury not immediately repaired ; the Allies at no moment 
gained a superiority of fire, took not a single position, nor 
destroyed a single work. So little annoyed was the garrison, 
that in a few weeks they commenced a new work of counter- 
approach. The second bombardment continued ten days; no 
breach was effected nor battery silenced, and consequently 
no assault could be attempted. The failure was not lost 
upon even the allied plenipotentiaries, as will appear in the 


sequel. 

Foreseeing the difficulties in “limiting the preponderance 
of Russia in the Black Sea,’ which was the aim of the 
second part of the third point, M. Drouyn de Lhuys, Lord 
John Russell, and Ali Pacha had been sent to assist at the 
deliberations, while the Russian envoys were also awaiting 
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further instructions from St. Petersburg. Austria and Russia 
proposed to go on to the fourth point,— the protection of 
Christian subjects of the Porte; but France and England 
absolutely refused. Count Nesselrode has ventured to ex- 
plain the significance of their refusal. He asserts that, while 
Russia was ready to accept unreservedly the interpretation of 
the Allies on this point, the settlement was such an infringe- 
ment of the independence of the Sultan, that his ambassador 
would have remonstrated, and the odium of the rupture 
would have been thrown upon Turkey. However this may 
be, it is not the less true, and it is not the less to be kept 
out of sight, that this point, being the original cause of war, 
was the one on which Russia had expressed her willingness 
to yield finally and fully all the rights and claims, “ moderate 
and just in themselves,” “ prescribed by duty and sanctioned 
by treaty,” for at one time insisting upon which she had 
become involved in this war. By applying to the third 
point an interpretation she had, in general terms, already 
declined to accept, the opportunity was taken from her of 
showing so much of a desire for peace as consisted in an 
unqualified retreat from the attitude which had provoked 
hostilities in the first instance. 

Prince Gortchakoff, declining the initiative in proposing a 
solution of the second section of the difficult point, announced 
that he would take into serious consideration any means 
not of a nature to infringe the rights of sovereignty of the 
Emperor of Russia in his own dominions; and to a question 
of M. Drouyn de Lhuys, he stated that “ Russia would not 
consent to the strength of her navy being restricted to any 
fixed number, either by treaty or any other means.” It was 
then that Lord John’s unlucky allusion to Dunkirk elicited 
the sarcastic retort, that “a first-rate power could hardly 
accept such limitation, except after a long series of disasters, 
and that the case of Dunkirk could in no way be applied 
to the position of Russia.” Excluding a single point from 
discussion, the Russian envoys were ready to examine all 
other modes of settlement. We have already affirmed, that, 
having yielded every other point insisted upon by the Allies, 
Russia was under no sort of moral obligation to limit her 
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forces by land or sea. Every argument, like that for instance 
of Count Buol, resting upon the assumption that the Eux- 
ine is a closed sea, is radically fallacious, in the fact that at 
any moment it can be opened and filled with the enemies of 
either Russia or Turkey. ‘The security of Turkey, so far as 
it can be made dependent upon treaties, was already guaran- 
teed in the most solemn manner. If it is assumed that Rus- 
sia intends to break one treaty, why not another? It was 
demonstrated in Parliament that nothing was easier than for 
Russia to evade an obligation to limit the number of her 
ships of war. We will not detail the various shifts, reflect- 
ing so much credit as they do upon the ingenious casuists 
who suggested them. At the conference, Prince Gortchakoff 
read a paper to show that Turkey was in no danger from 
the naval forces of Russia. He then proposed, (1.) that the 
Dardanelles should be open to the military flags of all na- 
tions; or, (2.) that they should be closed at the pleasure of 
the Porte. The Allies refused to consider these plans, and 
the Russian envoy announced that his instructions were ex- 
hausted. 

The diminution of the Russian preponderance may be ef- 
fected in two ways,— by equipoise or by limitation. The 
first is included in the Russian proposition. The objections 
to this plan, as presented by the Allies, are, that it is unsafe, 
and that it is burdensome ; the first of which objections is un- 
true, the second fallacious. It is not true that Russia, being 
only the third naval power of Europe, can in a circumscribed 
field, under the surveillance of the other powers, so develop 
her strength, as to defy and attack their navies combined 
with that of the Ottoman empire (for a concert of the Euro- 
pean powers is supposed in each of the other guaranties) ; 
and it is a fallacy that it would be burdensome for the Allies 
to spare two or three vessels from their overgrown navies to 
observe Russia in the Euxine. England and France would 
thus be put to no additional expense whatever. The idea 
of safety lurking at the bottom of the plan of limitation, 
supposing it to be honest, is, after all, that Russia, with two 
or three ships more or less, in a time of profound peace, 
bound by solemn treaties to keep that peace, can suddenly, 
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and before the lightning can flash a warning to the Medi- 
terranean, take and hold possession of an empire of thirty- 
five millions of subjects, distributed on two continents, and 
sure of the support, in case of such an emergency, of an armed 
hemisphere, and its two millions of bayonets; a proposition 
which few minds can hear stated with patience. There can 
be no other construction than just this of the “ guaranty ” 
involved in the limitation of the Russian navy to a fixed 
number. 

But is it possible that so transparent an absurdity could 
have obtruded itself into the programme of the over-matched 
plenipotentiaries of Western Europe? By no means. If 
the drift of this plain narrative, now drawing to a close, 
shall have been comprehended in all its relations, it will be 
seen, without any reasoning of our own, that an object of 
war, ulterior to Ottoman independence and integrity of terri- 
tory, has been developed in the diplomacy of the self-styled 
friends of ‘Turkey, and so far the enemies of Russia. That 
object is to cripple and to humble the power with whom 
they fortuitously found themselves at war. Incompetent to 
accomplish the physical feat, it remained only to intimi- 
date or inveigle Russia into an act of self-abasement, as an 
offset to their own failure in the attempt to gain a pure- 
ly military triumph. It counted for nothing then, in this 
view, that all the objects for which the war was begun were 
gained, and that all the additional demands which sprang up 
in its progress were yielded. Few persons have ever doubted 
that it was expedient and proper for Turkey to take up arms 
for the abrogation of treaties which contained the elements 
of her own destruction. No one has doubted that it was just 
and necessary that France and England should aid her in 
accomplishing that object. The only question to be deter- 
mined is, whether those powers have not transcended the 
legitimate purpose of the war. 

We have proceeded thus far upon the assumption that the 
Emperor of Russia, without having, in a strict sense, been 
vanquished in the conflict, has conceded four out of five (sep- 
arating the third point into its two parts) of the conditions 
of peace; and that those four conditions are so closely con- 
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nected with the whole end to be attained, as entirely to ob- 
viate the necessity of the fifth. It is not reasonable, therefore, 
to demand that in addition he shall consent to a proposition 
which, useless and superfluous in the sense of security, by 
common consent, notwithstanding the fallacies and sophistry 
intended to disguise its true character till the moment of its 
concession, is derogatory to the dignity and honor of his 
empire. But there is something to be added, which makes 
the responsibility of those who are relentlessly prolonging 
this war for an unlawful object more terrible in the eyes of 
the civilized world. 

It is now beyond dispute, that terms of peace were pro- 
posed by the Austrian plenipotentiary at the conference, 
which in the opinion of every member of that conference, 
not excepting the Turkish ambassador, were equally etlica- 
cious and honorable. Those terms rest upon the principles 
both of equipoise and limitation. It is beyond dispute, too, 
that the Austrian government declared that, if they were not 
accepted at St. Petersburg, it would consider it a cause 
of war; and Russia now declares that she would have so 
accepted them. The governments of England and France 
have repudiated the act of their envoys, and declared that 
the war shall go on to the bitter end. And that end for 
which a quarter of a million of men are engaged in daily 
and murderous war, for which defenceless coasts, and the 
peaceful marts of commerce, and temples of art, and quiet 
homes, are ravaged with a merciless barbarity unparalleled 
in the history of civilized warfare, is —tell it not in Christen- 
dom — that by transferring two ships, more or less, from the 
Euxine to the Baltic, the great Russian nation shall confess 
it has been beaten in the conflict. 

The question, which party ought to receive the sympathies 
of the American nation, is one into the discussion of which we 
do not propose to enter. It has been our only aim to present 
such a series of incontestable facts as will enable every candid 
and intelligent mind to determine for itself what has been right 
and what has been wrong in the whole matter, from begin- 
ning to end. The vulgar notion, that everything that one 
nation does is well done, and everything that another does 
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is wrong, is an element not likely to obtrude itself upon such 
a mind. Time has already stripped the subject of its the- 
atricals, and torn away its shams. Many a noble sentiment 
in the manifesto has sunk into a senseless phrase, and the 
fustian declamation which heralded the contest has lost its 
fashion in the capitals of Europe, and, like other last year’s 
goods, is consigned exclusively to the provincial markets- 
It is a matter of individual taste and habit of mind to de- 
termine, if we, as Americans, are required to be more sensi- 
tive guardians of the honor of France and Great Britain than 
were their own representatives at Vienna, — than now are the 
great statesmen of England, who, as ministers of the crown, 
decided for the war,— than is the fallen minister of Napoleon 
III., who during the long and tedious controversy has shown 
himself to be the only match in Western Europe for the 
clear-headed and thorough-bred diplomatists of Russia and 
Germany. 





Arr. X.—1. Extracts from the Diary and Correspondence of 


Incidents in his Life. Edited by his Son, Wittiam R. 
Lawrence, M.D. [Not published.] Boston. 1855. &vo. 
pp. 307. 

2. The same. [Revised.] Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 1855, 
12mo. pp. 359. 


“Ir costs him no sacrifice or self-denial to be generous,” is 
our first thought in abatement of the praise bestowed on a 
rich man who is free and bountiful in his charities. But 
observation has shown us, and persons who have made trial 
of both narrow and large fortunes have assured us, that the 
willingness to give is wont to decrease with growing wealth, 
so that those who have little more than a competence are 
ordinarily the most beneficent. We are in no danger of 
ascertaining by experiment, and can therefore only claim 
our birthright privilege of conjecture, what it is that clenches 
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the full hand, and turns the key on the overflowing coffer. 
It may be that a sincere fellow-feeling is essential to the 
development of the benevolent instinct, and that it is almost 
impossible for Dives so to lower the flight of his fancy as 
to get a lifelike view of Lazarus at his gate. Or it may be 
that beneficence, in order to be spontaneous and active, must 
flow from a thankful consciousness of dependence, as the ben- 
eficiary of the Supreme Giver, and that wealth detaches man 
from his fellows by first isolating him as regards his Creator. 
However this may be, we have learned to look with peculiar 
veneration on the almsgiving of the very rich, as involving 
severer trial of principle, and demanding sterner self-discipline, 
than the benevolence of poorer men. Yet, were liberal giving 
a habit first taken on with the acquisition of great wealth, 
and were it the only seeming virtue, we should doubt its 
genuineness as a virtue, and should be disposed to regard 
it as a mere whim, fortunate indeed for the community, but 
of little significance or worth as a moral phenomenon. We 
want to know its genesis and its setting, to trace its natural 
growth and its harmony with the rest of the character. 

For these reasons, we are thankful for the volume before us. 
It carries us back to the farm-house of Mr. Lawrence’s birth, 
and the village store of his first apprenticeship. It exhibits 
a charity noble and active while the young merchant was 
still poor. And, above all, it reveals to us a beautiful clus- 
ter of sister graces, a keen sense of honor, integrity which 
never knew the shadow of suspicion, candor in the estimate 
of character, filial piety, rigid fidelity in every domestic rela- 
tion, and all these connected with and flowing from steadfast 
religious principle, profound sentiments of devotion, and a 
vivid realization of spiritual truth. We thus cease to be 
surprised by the constancy and magnitude of his contribu- 
tions to the cause of humanity and piety. He could not have 
done less, and yet remained in other respects the man he was. 
His character opens upon us as singularly symmetrical and 
natural, and therefore as not exceptional, though rare be- 
cause the higher grades of moral excellence are attained by 
few. 

Amos Lawrence was born in Groton, Massachusetts, in 
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1786. His father had served in a company of minute men 
during the war of the Revolution, and for the residue of his 
life was a substantial farmer, often employed in municipal 
affairs, and universally respected by his fellow-citizens. Both 
his parents were Christians worthy of the name, and their 
house was one of those genuine New England homes so 
fruitful in men of healthful example and commanding influ- 
ence in church and state. He acquired the rudiments of his 
literary education at the district school and the village acad- 
emy, and at thirteen years of age commenced his clerkship 
at a small store in Dunstable, whence he was, after a few 
months, transferred to a larger store in his native town. 
Almost at the outset of his apprenticeship, he manifested his 
independence and his strength of principle by the then un- 
precedented resolution to abstain from the intoxicating liquors 
he was compelled to vend, and which, with their choice of 
savory condiments, his fellow-clerks were permitted and en- 
couraged daily to prepare for their own indulgence. He at 
once acquired and maintained the undivided confidence and 
respect of his employer and his customers ; “and the charac- 
ter for probity and fairness which accompanied him through 
life was here established.” 

On becoming of age, Mr. Lawrence went to Boston, and 
after a few days received and accepted the offer of a clerk- 
ship in a respectable house, in which he was soon invited to 
become interested as a partner. This tempting proposal he 
declined, from disapprobation of the principles on which the 
business was conducted. ‘The firm shortly afterwards failed, 
and he was appointed by the creditors to settle their affairs. 
This work accomplished, he hired a small store in Cornhill, 
and commenced business on his own account. He was with- 
out property, having left Groton the possessor of but twenty 
dollars. It tells volumes of the character of both father and 
son, that his father at this time, unsolicited, mortgaged his 
farm for a thousand dollars, and carried the money to Amos 
for his assistance at the outset of his career; and that Amos, 
too conscientious to involve the family at home in the risks 
of his new enterprise, declined making use of the money at 
first, loaned it where it could not be lost, invested it in his 
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own business only when he became able fully to secure it, and 
repaid it as soon as the mortgagee was willing to receive it. 
His success, moderate during the first year, was afterwards 
rapid almost beyond precedent. One of his first steps, after 
he became firmly established, was to take as an apprentice 
his brother Abbott, then a lad of fifteen. On Abbott’s ma- 
jority, the brothers became partners in business, at first sole 
and subsequently senior members of the firm of A. & A. Law- 
rence & Co., which was dissolved only by the death of the 
elder brother, on the day preceding that which had been as- 
signed for its legal dissolution. 

The mercantile life of Mr. Lawrence is worthy of our 
special and emphatic comment. His own estate, among 
the largest in New England, and the still greater amount of 
property in the possession of his copartners, grew from the 
legitimate profits of a regular business, — from value actually 
conferred on goods in one stage of their transmission from 
the producer to the consumer. ‘There were no gambling spec- 
ulations, no attempts at monopoly in any department, no arbi- 
trary or underhand measures for securing the control of the 
market, no operations of business that could provoke the cen- 
sure or disesteem of the most jealous rival. The transactions 
of the firm were characterized by perfect openness and fair- 
ness; those in its employ were liberally compensated, and 
often permanently provided for; and debtors were treated 
with the full measure of forbearance and leniency which their 
cases respectively might demand or merit. In fine, the con- 
trolling influence of Christian morality was conspicuous in 
all things, as if the express purpose had been to reverse the 
sacrilege of the old Jewish traders, and to invest the “ house 
of merchandise ” with the sacredness of a temple, at least 
of Justice and of Charity. So far as the senior partners were 
concerned, (and by the admission of all, they have given 
character, no less than name, to the firm,) their prosperity 
was owing, in part, to an urbanity which invited, and a 
fidelity which justified, implicit confidence ; in part, to that 
intuitive judgment, that simultaneous feeling of the pulse 
of markets near and remote, and that executive tact, which, 
combined, constitute mercantile genius, and confer preroga- 
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tives analogous to those which await poetical or artistical 
genius; in part, to the habit referred to by Mr. Lawrence 
himself in the following terms: “ The secret of the whole 
matter was, that we had formed the habit of promptly acting, 
thus taking the top of the tide, while the habit of some others 
was to delay until about ha//-tide, thus getting on the flats, 
while we were all the time prepared for action, and ready to 
put into any port that promised well.” 

It is often alleged that business cannot be successfully 
conducted on the highest moral principles, and by men of 
rigid, minute conscientiousness. And this statement has in 
it an element of truth; yet “the greater the truth, the greater 
the libel.” There are no doubt many members of the mer- 
cantile profession, whose only prospect of success is by mean- 
ness and trickery, who yet may crawl into wealth, and grovel 
into chief places at the stock-board; for low cunning can 
command numerous resources which an honorable spirit 
would spurn. In the world of mind, the Creator has dis- 
pensed natural endowments and capacities with the thrift 
of omniscient wisdom. He has fitted for mercantile pursuits 
no greater number of men than the world needs to conduct 
its exchanges. But in the prevalent disgust for manual 
labor, unqualified men, untrained men, men incapable of 
being worthily trained for commerce, rush into its ranks, 
impede its circulation, arrest goods in their passage between 
the termini of production and consumption, and levy black 
mail on the community. Indolence that would rather starve 
than labor, stolidity that would preclude either of the learned 
professions, and luxurious habits or longings that could not 
be satisfied with frugal gains, are often the sole qualifications 
for what is miscalled a mercantile life, and in such cases 
what terms itself commerce is merely swindling sheltered 
by the imperfection of the statute-book. But men of this 
class are no more rightfully assumed as the exponents of the 
avocation they disgrace, than are the pettifoggers that infest 
the wharves and hang about the police-offices of some of our 
great cities legitimate types of the profession that has been 
adorned by the severe sanctity of a Jay, the profound wisdom 
of a Marshall, the versatile genius of a Story. Nor yet is 
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commerce chargeable with the sordidness of a somewhat 
more honest, yet hardly more honorable, class of men, whose 
self-consciousness relates wholly to their property and their 
mercantile position, and who never think of themselves as 
rational, moral, accountable, and immortal beings, but simply 
as representatives of certain sums or agencies in the street or 
on ’Change. 

Commerce is intrinsically a noble profession. In the phys- 
ical universe there is nothing more sublime than the circuit 
of the waters, by which the treasures of the ocean reservoir 
float in clouds, fall in showers, roll in torrents, flow in stream- 
lets and rivers, refresh the field, clothe the forest in robes of 
praise, make the wilderness te rejoice, and throw around the 
vast globe their zone of gladdening ministries. The same 
office is performed by commerce in human society. Man, 
limited by the resources of his own spot of earth, is savage, 
brutish, and wretched. Before he can begin to adorn or to 
enjoy life, he must say to the North, “Give up,” and to the 
South, “ Keep not back.” He needs the products of every 
climate and soil, while they, in their profusion, crave con- 
sumers all the world over; and it is only by their circulation, 
as in a life-tide, from shore to shore and from land to land, 
that the gifts of God can be made availing. For this end 
the world has been fashioned;—the waste of waves, as a 
highway for the wealth of nations; the bays, inlets, and 
rivers that indent the rock-bound coasts, as avenues of ac- 
cess for the food that sustains, and the varied appliances of 
taste and comfort that adorn and elevate, human life: the 
very stars of heaven, as finger-posts and milestones on the 
else trackless path. He who ministers in this grand system 
of distribution holds a priestly office, nor is there a trait of 
character which can make human nature venerable or lovely 
which does not sit easily and naturally on one who bears this 
priesthood. Thus has it been ennobled and made illustrious 
by leading merchants in our own city,—the dead and the 
living; and they have shown, too, that its highest prizes were 
to be won without the sacrifice of uprightness, probity, or 
generosity, — of liberal culture, the amenities of home, or the 
courtesies and hospitalities of society. It is believed that, 
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with hardly an exception, distinguished mercantile success 
in our community has been achieved where it was best de- 
served, and has been borne so meekly, enjoyed so moderately, 
and used so munificently, as to remain unenvied. 

Mr. Lawrence continued in active business till the summer 
of 1831, and had then been for many years at the head of 
his profession in New England, both as regarded the mag- 
nitude and extent of his operations, and his reputation for 
sagacity and energy,— exerting powers which in a leading 
department of public finance or administration would have 
insured for him a national and enduring fame. 


“ At this period,” says his biographer, “the manufacturing interests 
had become of vast importance in this community; and the house of 
which Mr. Lawrence was the senior partner had identified itself with 
the progress of many of the great manufacturing corporations already 
created, or then in progress. With such pecuniary interests at stake, 
and with a sense of responsibility for the success of these enterprises, 
which had been projected on a scale and plan hitherto unknown, it 
may be supposed that his mind and energies were fully taxed, and 
that he could be fairly ranked among the working-men. While in 
the full tide of active life, and, as it were, at the crowning point of a 
successful career, the hand of Providence was laid upon him, to remove 
him, for the rest of his days, from this sphere of honor and activity to 
the chamber of the invalid, and the comparatively tame and obscure 
walks of domestic life. Ever after this his life hung upon a thread ; 
and its very uncertainty, far from causing him to despond and rest 
from future effort, seemed only to excite the desire to work while the 
day lasted. The discipline thus acquired, instead of consigning him to 
the inglorious obscurity of a sick-chamber, was the means of his enter- 
ing upon that career of active philanthropy which is now the great 
source of whatever distinction there may be attached to his memory. 
His business life was ended; and though he was enabled to advise 
with others, and give sometimes a direction to the course of affairs, he 
assumed no responsibility, and had virtually retired from the field. 

“On the Ist of June, 1831, the weather being very warm, Mr. Law- 
rence, while engaged in the business of his counting-room, drank mod- 
erately of cold water, and soon after was seized with a violent and 
alarming illness. The functions of the stomach seemed to have been 
destroyed; and for many days there remained but small hope of his 
recovery. Much sympathy was expressed by his friends and the pub- 
lic, and in such a manner as to afford gratification to his family, as well 
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as surprise to himself when sufficiently recovered to be informed of it. 
He had not yet learned the place which he had earned in the estima- 
tion of those around him, as a merchant and a citizen; and it was not 
unlikely a stimulus to merit, by his future course, the high encomiums 
which were then lavished upon him.” — pp. 72 —74. 

From this period Mr. Lawrence was incurably an invalid, 
for a large part of the time able to take moderate exercise 
daily, but liable to frequent attacks of sudden illness, during 
which consciousness was at first suspended, and its restora- 
tion followed by extreme debility. His digestive functions 
were so far impaired, that life was preserved only by a degree 
of abstinence which seemed to threaten its extinction by 
atrophy. The following letter, written in 1852, will show 
how scantily one whose bounty daily spread the table for 
many a thankful family, all the country over, was compelled 
to furnish his own. 

“ My own wants are next to nothing, as I live upon the most simple 
food,— crusts and coffee for breakfast; crusts and champagne for 
dinner, with never more than three ounces of chicken, or two ounces 
of tender beef, without any vegetable, together eight ounces; coarse 
wheat-meal crusts, and two or three ounces of meat, in the twenty-four 
hours, — beginning hungry, and leaving off more hungry. I have not 
sat at table with my family for fifteen years, nor eaten a full meal 
during that time, and am now more hale and hearty than during that 
whole period.” — p. 269. 

Mr. Lawrence’s liberality, both for public objects and in ° 
private charities, had, from the commencement of his mer- 
cantile career, kept even pace with his growing wealth; but, 
when relieved from the cares of business, he commenced a 
course of systematic beneficence, employing all of strength 
that he had in the discharge of the large stewardship made 
his by the blessing of Heaven on the enterprise and industry 
of his earlier years. After the year 1842, he would not suffer 
his property to increase, and his expenditures were not infre- 
quently in advance of an income ranging from sixty to more 
than one hundred thousand dollars. Unostentatious of his 
alms though he was, and most ready to give where no echo 
of his benefaction might reach the public ear, yet his private 
memoranda now render it certain that he bestowed at least 
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seven hundred thousand dollars in various charities. But not 
indiscriminately. He sought out worthy objects, examined 
claims for relief, and knew how to dismiss with needed advice 
or merited rebuke the undeserving mendicant. But did he 
inquire after an old friend, and learn that he had fallen into 
decay as to his worldly estate? The next express carried him 
a substantial memorial of younger days. Did he hear of a 
straitened country pastor, or a self-denying home missionary ? 
The good man was forthwith gladdened by the receipt of 
apparel for himself and his family, books for his library, and 
a bank-note to replace the deficit of salary. Did tidings 
reach him of a bereavement that left a widow or orphans 
penniless? Though the dead and the living were alike un- 
known to him, except by the cbituary record, a letter of 
kind condolence with immediate relief was not infrequently 
followed by the supply of pressing needs at regular intervals, 
or by permanent provision for the education and establish- 
ment of the children. Was he told of a young man strug- 
gling for an education, with a stout heart, against penury and 
manifold discouragement? He dispensed to him aid at once 
prompt and kind, yet so wisely stinted in measure as never 
to compromise his manliness, or to supersede the necessity 
of self-help to the utmost of his ability. He was a constant 
purchaser and distributor of good books, often procured the 
printing of editions of religious tracts for his own sole use, 
and one favorite tract, on the theme dear to his thought 
above all others, —the awakening to the recognitions of 
heaven,—he kept constantly in type, and, through his nu- 
merous friends, dispersed many thousands of copies over the 
whole country. His carriage was daily stocked with books 
adapted to every mode of taste and capacity, which were 
handed from the windows to friends and acquaintances, 
dropped among groups of children, or left at some of the 
numerous schools at which he was a welcome visitor. 

“Two rooms in his house, and sometimes three, were used princi- 
pally for the reception of useful articles for distribution. There, when 
stormy weather or ill health prevented him from taking his usual 
drive, he was in the habit of passing hours in selecting and packing 
up articles which he considered suitable to the wants of those whom 
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he wished to aid. On such days, his coachman’s services were put in 
requisition to pack and tie up ‘the small haycocks’; and many an ill- 
ness was the result of over-exertion and fatigue in supplying the wants 
of his poorer brethren. These packages were selected according to the 
wants of the recipients, and a memorandu.n made of the contents. In 
one case, he notifies Professor , of College, that he has sent 
by railroad ‘a barrel and a bundle of books, with broadcloth and panta- 
loon stuffs, with odds and ends for poor students when they go out to 
keep school in the winter.’ Another, for the president of a college at 
the West, ‘one piece silk and worsted, for three dresses; one piece of 
plaid, for M. and mamma; a lot of pretty books; a piece of lignum- 
vite from the Navy Yard, as a text for the support of the navy; and 
various items for the children: value, twenty-five dollars.’ 

“To a professor in a college in a remote region, he sends a package 
containing ‘dressing-gown, vest, hat, slippers, jackknife, scissors, pins, 
neck-handkerchiefs, pantaloons, cloth for coat, History of Groton, lot 








of pamphlets,’ &c. 

“Most of the packages forwarded contained substantial articles for 
domestic use, and were often accompanied by a note containing from 
five to fifty dollars in money.” — pp. 62, 63. 


One of Mr. Lawrence’s most interesting and beautiful 
charities is described in the following paragraph. 


“ During the autumn of this year, [1846,] Mr. Lawrence purchased 
the large building in Mason Street, which had, for many years, been 
used as the Medical School of Harvard College, with the intention of 
founding a charitable hospital for children. He had heard of the mode 
in which such institutions were conducted in France, and believed that 
a great benefit would be conferred on the poorer classes by caring for 
their sick children when their own poverty or occupations prevented 
their giving them that attention which could be secured in an institution 
of this kind. The great object was to secure the confidence of that 
class, and to overcome their repugnance to giving up their children to 
the care of others. The plan had not been tried in this country ; though 
in France, where there exists a much larger and more needy popula- 
tion, the system was completely successful. Although but an experi- 
ment, Mr. Lawrence considered the results which might be obtained 
of sufficient magnitude to warrant the large outlays required. He 
viewed it not only as a mode of relieving sickness and suffering, but 
as a means of exercising a humanizing effect upon those who should 
come directly under its influence, as well as upon that class of persons 
generally for whose benefit it was designed. His heart was ever open 
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to the cry of suffering ; and he was equally ready to relieve it, whether 
it came from native or foreigner, bond or free. The building which had 
been purchased for the object, from its internal arrangement, and from 
its too confined position, was found less suitable than another, in the 
southerly part of the city, where an open view and ample grounds 
were more appropriate for the purposes; while there was no cause for 
that prejudice, which, it was found, existed toward the project in the 
situation first thought of. With characteristic liberality, Mr. Lawrence 
offered the Medical College, now not required, to the Boston Society 
of Natural History at the cost, with a subscription from himself of five 
thousand dollars. The offer was accepted. An effort was made by 
the Society to raise by subscription the necessary funds ; and the result 
was their possession of the beautiful building since occupied by their 
various collections in the different departments of natural history. The 
large house on Washington Street was soon put in complete repair, 
suitably furnished, provided with physicians and nurses, and opened 
as the Children’s Infirmary, with accommodations for thirty patients. 
The following spring was marked by a great degree of mortality and 
suffering among the emigrant passengers who arrived at this port; and 
consequently the beds were soon occupied by whole families of children, 
who arrived in the greatest state of destitution and misery. Many 
cases of ship-fever were admitted; so that several of the attendants 
were attacked by it, and the service became one of considerable danger. 
Many now living in comfort attribute the preservation of their life to 
the timely succor then furnished ; and, had no other benefits followed, 
the good bestowed during the few weeks of spring would have com- 
pensated for the labor and cost. This institution continued in operation 
for about eighteen months, during which time some hundreds of patients 
were provided for. The prejudices of parents, which had been fore- 
seen, were found to exist, but disappeared with the benefits received ; 
and the whole experiment proved conclusively that such an institution 
may be sustained in this community with vast benefit to a large class of 
the suffering; and it is hoped that it may one day lead to an establish- 
ment of the kind on a larger scale, and with a more extensive organ- 
ization and means of usefulness. In this experiment, it was found, 
from the limited number of beds, that the cost of each patient was 
much larger than if four times the number had been provided for, and 
so large that Mr. Lawrence decided that the same amount of money 
could be made to afford relief to much larger numbers of the same 
class of sufferers applied in some other way. He was a constant vis- 
itor at the Infirmary, and took a deep interest in many of the patients, 
whose varied history had been recited to him; and in after-years, as 
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he passed through the streets, many an eye would brighten as it caught 
a glimpse of the kind friend who had whispered words of consolation 
and hope in the lonely hours of sickness.” — pp. 175 -178. 

Mr. Lawrence, in his assiduous attention to the daily 
claims upon his bounty, was not unmindful of the institutions 
and enterprises on a larger scale that proffered just demands 
on public munificence; but as to these, he was solicitous 
to bestow his gifts, not in the currents of popular charity, 
but where the streams lagged or ran low. His donation of 
ten thousand dollars was essential to the completion of the 
Bunker Hill Monument. His brother William having com- 
menced in his lifetime, and completed by his will, an ample 
endowment for the Groton [now Lawrence] Academy, at 
which the brothers had all finished their school education, 
he bestowed twenty thousand dollars, in part for land and 
repairs, in part for library and apparatus, in part for aid to 
poor students, and in part for four scholarships at Bowdoin 
and four at Williams College, to be filled by meritorious 
scholars from the Academy. In addition to the scholarships 
thus permanently endowed, he subscribed four thousand dol- 
lars to a fund raised for the establishment of Bowdoin Col- 
lege on a surer foundation as to its means of permanent 
usefulness. His interest in Williams College was first called 
forth by its straitened pecuniary condition ; and, besides build- 
ing its beautiful and commodious library, which bears his 
name, he for a series of years met its needs as they came 
to his knowledge, till he had become its benefactor to the 
amount of between thirty and forty thousand dollars, and 
virtually its second founder. 

Mr. Lawrence's life was saddened by frequent bereave- 
ments, which he met with serene resignation and trust, and 
which, together with his own conscious nearness to death, 
contributed to sustain a sense of close and happy communion 
with the spiritual world. His sorrows, while they found re- 
lief on the one hand in his sight-like religious faith, on the 
other hand sought added solace in the fresh exercise of sym- 
pathy with the needy and afflicted. We have never met 
with a more touching epistle, and nothing could be more 
characteristic of the writer, than a note to his partners a few 
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days after the death of his only daughter, called away in the 
bloom of womanhood and the maturity of spiritual beauty 
and excellence, leaving twin children on whom she had hardly 
looked when her summons came, and sending him her hasty 
farewell, —“ Give my love to father, and tell him I hope we 
shall meet in heaven.” 


“Dear Partners, — The weather is such as to keep me housed to- 
day, and it is important to me to have something to think of beside 
myself. The sense of loss will press upon me more than I desire it, 
without the other side of the account. All is ordered in wisdom and 
in mercy; and we pay a poor tribute to our Father and best Friend 
in distrusting him. I do most sincerely hope that I may say from the 
heart, ‘ Thy will be done.’ Please send me a thousand dollars by G., 
in small bills, thus enabling me to fill up the time to some practical 
purpose. It is a painful thought to me that I shall see my beloved 
daughter no more on earth; but it is a happy one to think of joining 
her in heaven.” — p. 144. 


Mr. Lawrence’s charity was not confined to almsgiving, 
but, as fully as can be looked for in one not wholly free from 
human frailty, covered the entire ground of St. Paul's un- 
rivalled description of the queen among the sisterhood of the 
virtues. He was slow to think evil, hopeful for the race and 
for the individual, thoughtful of the rights and the sensibilities 
of others, fond of diffusing happiness in the thousand little 
ways which cost no coin except from the heart-mint, and 
which are often a truer index of character taan mere pecuni- 
ary munificence. He was comprehensive in his sympathies. 
Consistent and persistent in his political creed, he yet main- 
tained the most friendly relations with persons at the widest 
variance from him. Devotedly attached to the church of 
his first choice, he numbered among his intimates members 
and ministers of all our leading denominations, and entered 
with the warmest interest and the most cordial co-operation 
into whatever might tend to the growth and honor of our 
common Christianity and the harmony of its disciples; and 
many were the friendships cemented through his agency, and 
the mutually kind opinions established by his mediation, 
among those whose ecclesiastical positions were related to 
each other as Jerusalem and Gerizim. 
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He was a man of distinguished native ability, and his 
talents were kept bright, and were perpetually multiplying, 
by assiduous use. In his mercantile life, he was always 
equal to every emergency, and wielded an influence over 
others which could have been maintained only by decided 
and recognized mental superiority ; and as a philanthropist he 

yas no less judicious than benevolent, reading characters at 
a glance, weighing deliberately the plans commended to his 
furtherance, and asking counsel of a calm judgment before 
he yielded to the first impulses of a kind heart. With few 
early advantages of education, he attained by extensive and 
thoughtful reading a truly liberal culture, and often surprised 
his friends by the keenness and justness of his opinions on 
such books and subjects as seemed exclusively under the 
cognizance of professed scholars. He had not a logical mind, 
and seldom entered into the details of an argument; but his 
intuitions were singularly clear, profound, and accurate, in- 
dicating a higher reason than ratiocination, a moral nature in 
harmony with immutable laws and eternal truth, and the 
possession of such definite convictions and beliefs as afforded 
safe tests for new opinions and measures submitted to his 
consideration. He was by no means fluent in speech, but held 
the pen of a ready and graceful writer ; and many of his letters 
of advice and consolation are models in their kind. His corre- 
spondence was large and various, — with statesmen, scholars, 
and divines, with distinguished foreigners, with his benefici- 
aries, with the young, with the afflicted; and it did equal 
honor to his head and heart. As a fair specimen of his episto- 
lary style, we may quote his letter to Robert Barnwell Rhett, 
Esq., of South Carolina, under date of December 12, 1849. 


“My dear Sir, — Your letter of Nov. 30 reached me in due course, 
and gave me unfeigned pleasure in seeing my hopes confirmed, that the 
practical common sense of South Carolina was returning, and that the 
use of their head and hands was getting to be felt among the citizens, 
as necessary to their salvation as common brethren in the great family 
of States. Without the use of those trusts placed in their hands by 
our common Father, the State will not be worth the parchment on 
which to draw the deeds fifty years hence; and I most earnestly pray 
God to guide, guard, and save the State from their childishness in their 
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fears that our Northern agitators can harm them. I spent the winter of 
1819 in Washington, and heard the whole of the debate upon admit- 
ting Alabama and Missouri into the Union. Alabama was admitted, 
Missouri rejected ; and I made up my mind then that I would never 
interfere until requested by my brethren of the Slaveholding States, 
which resolution I have carried out from that day to this; and I still 
hold to it. But I would not have admitted Alabama then or Missouri 
on the terms they were admitted. We of the North have windy, frothy 
politicians, who hope to make capital out of their ultraism ; but in the 
aggregate, they soon find their level. Now, of the point to which I 
desire to come, I do earnestly desire your State to carry out your 
prophecy, that, in ten years, you will spin all your own crop of 
cotton; for we of Massachusetts will gladly surrender to you the 
manufacture of coarse fabrics, and turn our industry to making fine 
articles. In short, we could now, if you are ready, give up to you the 
coarse fabrics, and turn one half of our machinery into spinning and 
weaving cotton hose; and nothing will help us all so much as specific 
duties. The whole kingdom of Saxony is employed at this moment in 
making cotton hose for the United States from yarns purchased in 
England, and made of your cotton. How much better would it be for 
you and for us to save these treble profits and transport, by making 
up the cotton at home! Think of these matters, and look at them 
without the prejudice that prevails so extensively in your State. A 
few years ago, I asked our kinsman, Gen. ——, of your State, how the 
forty-bale theory was esteemed at that time. His answer was, ‘ We 
all thought it true when it was started, and it had its effect; but no- 
body is of that mind now.’ Still, I believe, when an error gets strong 
hold of the popular mind, it is much more difficult to eradicate it than 
it is to supply the truth in its place. If I know myself, I would not 
mete to you any different measure from what I would ask of you; 
and I must say to you, that your State and people have placed them- 
selves in a false position, which will be as apparent to them in a few 
years as the sun is at noonday. My own family and friends are in 
usual health ; and no man this side heaven enjoys earth better than I 
do. I do pray you to come and see us. I hope to see your son at 
Cambridge this week.” — pp. 217-219. 

We should do injustice to the subject of this sketch, did 
we not speak emphatically of his religious character. Pro- 
found reverence for the Scriptures, a loving sense of the Divine 
presence, affectionate trust in his Saviour, and the constant 
recognition of the Christian standard of obligation, were 
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manifest, in no ostentatious profession, but in those thousand 
ways in which sentiments nearest to the heart continually 
betray themselves in the kindling eye, the beaming counte- 
nance, unstudied words, and spontaneous deeds. We have 
never known a person who seemed to live in closer intimacy 
with the unseen world, or whose departure from the scene of 
earthly duty seemed more literally a “going home.” In this 
connection, numerous as our quotations have already been, 
we cannot forbear adding a portion of the letter to his son, 
announcing the decease of the daughter already referred to. 


“At three o'clock, on Monday morning, the 2d instant, her pure 
spirit passed out of its earthly tenement to its heavenly home, where 
our Father has called her to be secured from the trials and pains and 
exposures to which she was here liable. It is a merciful Father, who 
knows better than we do what is for our good. What is now myste- 
rious will be made plain at the right time, for ‘ He doeth all things 
well.’ Shall we then, my dear children, doubt him in this? Surely 
not. S. was ripe for heaven, and, as a good scholar, has passed on in 
advance of her beloved ones; but beckons us on, to be reunited, and 
become joint heirs with her of those treasures provided for those who 
are found worthy. We are now to think of her as on the other side of 
Jordan, before the same altar that we worship at, without any of the 
alloy that mixes in ours; she praising and we praying, and all hoping 
an interest in the Beloved, that shall make all things seem less than 
nothing in comparison with this. We have had the sympathy of friends ; 
and the circumstances have brought to light new friends, that make us 
feel our work here is not done. I feel called two ways at once,—S. 
beckoning me to come up; the little ones appealing to the inmost 
recesses of my heart to stay, and lead them, with an old grandfather's 
fondest, strongest, tenderest emotions, as the embodiment of my child. 
Her remains are placed at the head of her mother’s; and those two 
young mothers, thus placed, will speak to their kindred with an elo- 
quence that words cannot. I try to say in these renewed tokens of a 
Father’s discipline, ‘ Thy will be done, and to look more carefully after 
my tendency to have some idol growing upon me that is inconsistent 
with that first place 4e requires; and I further try to keep in mind, that, 
if I loved S. much, Ae loved her more, and has provided against the 
changes she was exposed to under the best care I could render. Let 
us praise God for her long life in a few years, and profit by the ex- 
ample she has left. The people of her own church are deeply afflicted, 
and not until her death were any of us aware of the strong hold she 
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had upon them. Some touching incidents have occurred, which are 
a better monument to her memory than any marble that can be 


reared. ..... 
“This morning opens most splendidly, and beautifully illustrates, in 


the appearance of the sky, that glorious eternity so much cherished in 
the mind of the believer.” — pp. 142-144. 


Mr. Lawrence’s death was the fitting close of such a life. 
No lingering decay, no sad appendix of weary infirmity, was 
suffered to intervene between his career of active duty and 
the hour when it was said to him, “ Friend, go up higher.” 
December 30th, 1852, was the last day of his life. In the 
evening he talked of death, and of the needed preparation for 
it. He led the devotions at the domestic altar. His last 
words were kind inquiries about a poor family that he had 
recently relieved. He was seen in his bed in the attitude of 
silent prayer. “The voice at midnight came.” He was sud- 
denly seized with one of his usual attacks of disease, and 
from the quiet sleep of nature passed, with but the interval 
of a few moments, into the sleep in which he rejoined those 
previously translated from his earthly household, and was unit- 
ed with the company of the redeemed in heaven. 

The volume before us is compiled with pious care, chiefly 
from Mr. Lawrence’s correspondence, diary, and memoranda, 
with the needed connecting thread of narrative. It is a beau- 
tiful memorial of filial affection; and may it prove for more 
than one generation a pledge that the record shall be often re- 
written in virtues and charities worthy such a parentage and 
ancestry. 


Since we commenced this paper, public demonstrations 
of sorrow, fervent eulogy, and the deep grief of many hearts, 
have borne witness how noble, how strong, how true, how 
good a man was called to his reward when Abbott Lawrence 
died. The leading traits of the two brothers were the same ; 
in the elder mellowed, and, it may be, at some points touched 
to finer issues, by the discipline of illness and affliction; in 
the younger, energized, and developed in hardier proportions, 
by more stirring scenes, by the collisions of the political arena, 
the excitement of foreign travel, and the grave responsibilities 
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of diplomatic service. But Abbott Lawrence, in his brilliant 
successes, in his arduous trusts, never swerved from the se- 
vere simplicity of an upright, kind-hearted, conscientious, 
Christian man. His keen and commanding intellect was 
under the control of lofty principle and benevolent purpose. 
Our country has had no more worthy or more honored rep- 
resentative abroad, no more loyal office-bearer in her councils, 
no more faithful and exemplary citizen in the relations and 
duties of common life. Our University is indebted to him 
for an endowment, for which coming generations must revere 
his memory; and to him chiefly do we owe it, that the first 
name of the age in natural science is enrolled in its corps of 
professors, and is to be for ever identified with the exploration 
of our lakes and mountains, and the analysis of the types of 
animated nature peculiar to our Western Continent. His 
life-work was well done ; and the serene peace, and the “ hope 
full of immortality,” which irradiated its closing hours, aflix 
the attestation of a more than human approval to the unani- 
mous voice of a bereaved community. 





Arr. XI.—1. Short Account of the Ganges Canal. Roorkee. 
April, 1854.  4to. 
2. The Delhi Gazette. April 12th, 1854. 


In the number of our journal for October, 1853, an account 
was given of the works for irrigation, undertaken by the 
British government, in the Northwest Provinces of India, and 
especially of the great Ganges Canal, then in progress of con- 
struction. Since that time this magnificent work has been 
mainly completed, and is now in successful operation, — Its 
opening took place on the Sth of April, 1854, and was cele- 
brated in a manner worthy of the peculiar interest of the 
occasion. The celebration was indeed of a character so 
unique, and the work which it inaugurated is of such grand 
proportions and such noble design, that an account of it can 
hardly be without interest, even to the most distant and 
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matter-of-fact reader, while to those to whom the Ganges is 
still the mysterious river of the farthest East, a stream of the 
imagination rather than of reality, taking its rise. in the 
golden mists of the morning, and flowing through the un- 
tracked regions of fancy, it will give a new delight, and one 
not incongruous with old associations, to learn of its becom- 
ing invested in our days with a double sanctity, and to hear 
of the pomp with which it at last began to bestow a return 
for the gifts and offerings that had been lavished upon it by 
generation after generation of worshippers. 

“ The great motive,” says the Short Account of the Ganges 
Canal,” “by which the British government was led to sanc- 
tion the Ganges Canal in the first instance, and to carry it 
forward from its commencement to its close, with all the 
resources in men, money, and materials that could be pro- 
cured, was to secure to its people, in the country between the 
rivers Ganges and Jumna, an immunity from the pains and 
losses that famine brings with it. The country is inhabited 
by nearly six millions of souls.” The motive was an ample 
one ; for twice every year does the whole huge mass of popu- 
lation in these densely crowded provinces stand trembling, 
as it were, on the brink of a famine. If the rain fails in 
July and August, their summer crops perish. If the rain 
fails in December and January, their winter crops die. In 
a country where the means of internal communication are 
poor and scanty, where agriculture, developed by no labor- 
saving arts, produces little more than is needed for imme- 
diate consumption, and where, consequently, the greater part 
of the people have no reserved stores to fall back upon in 
seasons of distress, the failure of the crops is followed by 
famine in its most frightful aspect. The protection against 
these evils afforded by canal irrigation had been shown in 
the last great famine, that of 1837 and 1838, along the lines 
of the small canals then in operation. ‘The cost of this famine 
to the government in the unirrigated districts, in money spent 
and in land-revenue remitted, was not less than five millions 





* Several thousand copies of this pamphlet were printed in English, Oordoo, and 
Hindi, for distribution among the crowds who assembled to join in the celebration. 
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of dollars, and it became obvious that the construction of 
works which should secure the country against a repetition 
of such calamities was a matter of the highest importance as 
well to the government as to the people. 

The proposal to use the waters of the Ganges in irrigating 
the districts most exposed to famine was, however, one in- 
volving so many difficulties, and was so stupendous a design, 
even if there had been no peculiar difficulties to surmount, 
that it is not surprising that its energetic and able originator, 
Colonel (now Sir Proby) Cautley, K. C. B., should for a long 
time have found it difficult to gain the adherence of the 
government to his plans. With untiring perseverance and 
clear foresight he urged the importance and the practicability 
of the work. At length it received the needed sanction ; but 
new obstacles intervened, and it can hardly be said to have 
been fairly in progress till 1848. After that time, under the ef- 
ficient and liberal administration of the Marquis of Dalhousie, 
it advanced rapidly and with every aid to its completion. 

Starting from Hurdwar, where the Ganges breaks, a rapid, 
pure, and plentiful stream, through the range of Sub-Hima- 
layas, known as the Sewalic hills, it is, when fully completed, 
to draw from the river 6,750 cubic feet of water per second, 
out of about 8,000, which constitute at this point the whole 
average volume of the stream. The most formidable ob- 
stacles to the construction of the canal occurred within the 
first twenty miles of its course, in carrying it across the line 
of Himalayan drainage between Hurdwar and Roorkee, a 
station which has been constituted the engineering head- 
quarters of the work. From Roorkee it stretches southward 
down the dry plain between the Ganges and the Jumna. 
Pouring out fertility and abundance, it throws off immense 
branches both to the right and left, and continues its pros- 
perous course till its diminished flow re-enters the Ganges 
at Cawnpoor, having traversed, with its branches, a total dis- 
tance of 898 miles. The cost of this immense work, “ from 
the period of its commencement to the time when its full 
accounts will be settled, cannot fall much short of fifteen 
millions of rupees,” or seven and a half millions of dollars, 
and on this sum the direct and indirect annual returns to 
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government, in water-rent and in increase of land-revenue, 
may fairly be estimated at not less than fourteen per cent. 
A work, the largest of its kind in the world, adapted for navi- 
gation as well as for irrigation, provided with every appliance 
that skilful and forethinking science and long experience could 
devise to secure its greatest efficiency, designed not less for 
the benefit of a remote future than of the present age, — it 
is not surprising that its progress and completion should have 
excited general and deep interest throughout India, both 
among the English and the natives. 

During 1853 the main body of the canal was so far finished, 
that it was determined that its formal opening should take 
place in the course of the next year, and that it should be cele- 
brated with appropriate ceremonies. Meanwhile the health 
of Colonel Cautley, who had superintended the execution of 
his design from its commencement, had given way, after 
thirty years of active service, and his return to England before 
another hot season became imperatively necessary. It was 
consequently decided that the opening of “his immortal 
work,” as it was well termed by the Governor-General, 
should take place in the spring, and the 8th of April, 1854, 
was fixed upon as the day of the celebration of which Roorkee 
was to be the scene. ‘The motive for the selection of this 
place, instead of the actual head of the canal, lay not merely 
in the fact that it was the engineering head-quarters of the 
canal, the seat of the new College of Civil Engineering, and 
of the great workshop, or factory, from which the Northwest 
of India is supplied with the more important articles required 
to meet the varied demands of the public works, but also in 
the fact, that at this point are the most important and striking 
works belonging to the canal. It is here that the canal 
crosses the valley and bed of the Solani River. For this 
purpose a continuous embankment was thrown up, of suffi- 
cient solidity to support the vast stream that was to flow 
upon it. “ It is about three miles in length, protected through- 
out with masonry walls, having steps on their water faces for 
the convenience and comfort of the people. But it was 
requisite to make provision for passing the Solani River, which 
is one of the great drainage lines of the Sewalics, through 
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this embankment, and hence arose the necessity for the Solani 
masonry aqueduct, the most stupendous work on the whole 
line of the canal. This is in point of fact a bridge over the 
Solani, of fifteen arches, each having a span of fifty feet.” * 
On this great work, “ the greatest of its kind in the world,” not 
less than a million and a half of dollars have been expended. 
The volume of water which this aqueduct has to support 
is so enormous, that the utmost solidity and massiveness 
were sought in its construction, so that its piers and arches 
have an almost Cyclopean character. 

On the bank above the natural river, and above this great 
stone-bed of the far larger artificial stream, stands Roorkee, — 
the appropriate place for the approaching ceremonies. As 
the time fixed drew near, every preparation was made for 
the successful opening of the work in which so many in- 
terests were engaged. The fame of the great undertaking, 
and of its near completion, had been spread throughout India 
by the multitudes of pilgrims who annually resort to Hurd- 
war to purify themselves in the sacred current, and to carry 
away the water to the farthest regions of the country. From 
the most distant parts of India pilgrims came up this year, 
not only to visit the holy places, but to be present on this 
occasion, when the revered Ganges was about to leave her 
ancient and hallowed channel for one formed for her by the 
hands of strangers. In the first days of April the town was 
crowded. English officers began to come in from all quarters, 
and from immense distances,—from Calcutta on the east, 
Indore on the south, and Mooltan on the west. The young 
Maha Rajah Scindia, whose name perpetuates the remem- 
brance of a bold enemy, of hard fighting, and the desolation 
of war, came from Gwalior, his remote and famous city, to 
witness and take part in the celebration of this work of 
peace. On every side, the roads were dusty with travellers. 

On the first of April,} the real opening of the canal took 
place at Hurdwar, and the water flowed down about ten 
miles, and was then passed off at one of the great dams. 

* Short Account, p. 8. 

t We derive our information concerning the events of this and the subsequent 
days from a private narrative, as well as from published accounts. 
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This first letting on of the water was attended with no cere- 
mony, but was marked by a remarkable incident. Hurd- 
war, as one of the holiest places in India, is peopled by 
devotees, priests, and religious mendicants, many of whom 
had regarded the progress of the canal with mingled feelings 
of selfish dislike and superstitious abhorrence. They dread- 
ed less it might interfere with their gains from the liberal 
piety of pilgrims, by lessening the reputed sanctity of the 
town, and they looked upon it as an impious work offensive 
to the mighty Gunga herself. It had been feared that some of 
the more fanatical among them might undertake to interfere 
with violence at this last moment. But fortunately they 
chose a different course, and on this occasion ten Fakeers 
led the working party of their own accord, and thus settled 
the religious question by accepting the canal as an undeniable 
fact. 

On the 7th, the water was brought down to the Solani 
aqueduct, to be ready for the proceedings of the next morn- 
ing. So great and eager was the crowd at Roorkee, that 
the natives lay in large numbers through the night on the 
canal banks, and in the dry parts of the bed of the Solani. 
At dawn the whole multitude were in motion, and by five 
o’clock the troops that had been ordered up from other sta- 
tions to grace the occasion began to take their positions. 
“ A quarter past six on the morning of the 8th,” says the pri- 
vate account to which we have referred, “was fixed for the 
commencement of the ceremony, but long before daybreak 
vast crowds of people were pouring, in several broad streams, 
down to the aqueduct embankments. The interior slopes of 
these were lined by our own work-people, to the number of 
more than thirty-five thousand men; and a gay and striking 
sight it was to see the long lines of stout forms, each clothed 
in garments of nature’s own providing.” Beneath the aque- 
duct on the side toward the station, a large awning had been 
erected for those “who,” to use the words of the programme 
of the day, “as being of Christian birth and connection, 
will wish to take part in the religious ceremony, together 
with his Highness the Maha Rajah of Gwalior, and such 
other native chiefs and gentlemen as may be specially in- 
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vited.” From this awning to the house occupied by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Northwest Provinces, Mr. Col- 
vin extended double lines of cavalry. “ The infantry were 
on the tops of the aqueduct parapets, stretching down their 
length in two red lines. The artillery were stationed on a 
high piece of ground not far from the awning. And all round, 
as far as the eye could reach, was mass on mass of gayly clad 
natives, carpeting the scene with red and yellow and green 
and white turbans and dresses.” 

The number of the crowd was estimated, from actual enu- 
meration of a portion of it, at fully five hundred thousand 
souls!) Such numbers as this, and as that which we just now 
mentioned of the work-people ranged on the embankments, 
are so enormous, that they might almost seem the products 
of Oriental exaggeration, were it not that the East is still 
the land of wonders, and the luxuriance of the tropics is in 
nothing more displayed than in the thickly sown myriads of 
their sunburnt races. In no other land is a great throng of 
people so picturesque as in India, and even India herself has 
seen few more striking assemblies than this; for in it are 
gathered the representatives of a hundred tribes, distinguished 
as well by differences of form and feature, as by the gay and 
motley varieties of dress. From the Punjaub have come 
resolute looking Sikhs, bearing themselves with the air of 
those too recently conquered to be used to subjection, and 
too proud to bend. From the south and east have come 
dark, supple Bengalis, slight in frame and submissive in look, 
“ physical cowards, but tenacious as leeches in moral strife.” 
Nepaul sends her Goorkhas, small, but tough as the dried 
hides of their round shields. Rohillas, Afghans, Mahrattas, 
and delegates of other races near and far, have assembled 
from their separated homes. From the inner recesses of the 
Himalayas have descended Calmuc-faced Thibetans and wild 
dwellers on the hills. Distant Persia and far-off Tartary, 
and even still remoter lands, are represented in this con- 
gress of the East. On foot, on horseback, drawn by cattle 
in all kinds of carriages, on elephants covered with showy 
trappings, in palanquins, on unwieldy camels, one by one, 
or in troops, Hindoo and Buddhist, Parsee and Mussulman, 
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Jew and Christian, have met together to welcome the birth of 
the new stream. 

At a quarter past six the Lieutenant-Governor arrived, 
amidst the discharge of artillery, at the awning, in which 
the canal officers, three or four hundred English ladies and 
gentlemen, and a few distinguished native guests, had already 
assembled. The religious services at once commenced, with 
the reading of appropriate selections from Scripture, whose 
familiar and sacred words gave consecration to the scene and 
the work over which they were pronounced. 


“The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof; the world, and 
they that dwell therein.” 

“ The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for them; and 
the desert shall rejoice, and blossom as the rose.” 

“When the poor and needy seek water, and there is none, and their 
tongue faileth for thirst, I the Lord will hear them, I the God of 
Israel will not forsake them. I will open rivers in high places, and 
fountains in the midst of the valleys: I will make the wilderness a pool 
of water, and the dry land springs of water.” 

“Except the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that build it.” 

“ Let Thy work appear unto Thy servants, and Thy glory unto their 
children. And let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon us; and 
establish Thou the work of our hand, upon us; yea, the work of our 
hands establish Thou it.” 

The reading of these words was followed by a prayer. It 
is difficult to conceive of a more impressive service than this. 
A few hundred Christians in the heart of a foreign country, 
surrounded by many thousand heathens, are dedicating to 
God the work of civilization which they had undertaken for 
the benefit of these unenlightened multitudes. In the light of 
that early morning, under the shadow of the eternal hills, they 
stand as the missionaries of the religion of peace and good- 
will. 

The service being concluded, the company moved from the 
awning to the top of the aqueduct, and “ Mr. Colvin took his 
place by the nearest gate, he holding one level and Good- 
wyn* the other. When the signal was given, they and all 
the men at the other gates simultaneously gave way ; down 


* Captain Goodwyn, the very able Executive Engineer of the Northern Division 
if . £ 
of the Canal. 
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the eight gates went with a great boom on the aqueduct floor, 
and the stream bounded forward in a fine bold wave. The 
band instantly struck up ‘ God save the Queen’; the artillery 
commenced its royal salute. The Lieutenant-Governor led 
the way in three hearty cheers, and one cheer more for Caut- 
ley. The cry spread among the crowd, and half a million 
voices shouted welcome to Gunga-jee, and for half an hour 
the great mass of human beings swayed to and fro under 
intense excitement.” All through the day the natives pressed 
forward to see the new-flowing stream. Two days before, 
thirty-five thousand tickets had been given out to the work- 
people, men and women, entitling them to receive after the 
ceremony portions of sweetmeats, of which the natives are 
extravagantly fond. The sweetmeats were stored in depots 
upon the aqueduct, and after the opening were distributed to 
all who held tickets. The hot hours of midday passed with- 
out any special excitement, but in the afternoon there was a 
succession of games, which had been arranged for the amuse- 
ment of the people, and in the evening there was a beautiful 
display of fireworks, a show in which both Hindoos and 
Mohammedans especially delight. At the same time, the great 
mass of buildings on the high ground above the canal, the 
bridge across the river, and the arches of the aqueduct, were 
illuminated with innumerable lights, and stood out in lines 
of fire against the dark sky. Floating lamps were set upon 
the water, and borne along by the current in “ ever lengthen- 
ing lines of gliding light.” So closed the public festivities of 
this memorable day. The canal had commenced its peren- 
nial and prosperous course. 

Late in the afternoon of the 8th, a dinner, at which the 
Lieutenant-Governor presided, was given to about a hundred 
guests. After the usual loyal toasts, Mr. Colvin rose and 
spoke as follows: — 

“T now have, gentlemen, to propose to you the main toast of the 
evening, ‘ Lieutenant-Colonel Cautley and the officers of the Ganges 
Canal, — and in doing so I may very unaffectedly say that I am op- 
pressed by the magnitude of my subject. Were I to attempt to enter 
into details of the varied and difficult and vast constructions which have 
been created by the skill and energy of Colonel Cautley and the assist- 
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ants acting under him, my powers of explanation and fitting appreciation 
would, I feel, fail me. . . . . . One remark I may boldly make, that 
here at least we have an answer, which no detractor can gainsay, to 
the old reproach, that the British have left no permanent mark upon 
the soil of India to attest the power, the wealth, and the munificence of 
their nation. 

“To Colonel Cautley, gentlemen, belongs the rare felicity of having 
been concerned alike in the first mere general conception and in 
the ultimate triumphant accomplishment of a project of such stupen- 
dous extent and magnitude. The merit of the survey, of the design, 
and of the manifold minor expedients, is fairly his.” 

Mr. Colvin went on in a speech that showed equal good 
taste and good feeling, which our limits do not allow us to 
quote. On his resuming his seat, amid hearty cheering, Colo- 
nel Cautley rose, and replied with admirable modesty. 

“As the chief of the Ganges Canal Department, I have to express 
to you, Sir, my warmest acknowledgments for proposing the health of 
myself and the officers of the Ganges Canal, and to the company for 
the manner in which they have received your toast. I feel most grate- 
fully the terms in which the Lieutenant-Governor has been pleased to 
allude to the successful accomplishment of this work. I attribute this 
success to two causes ; first, to the constant encouragement given us by 
the supreme and local governments; and secondly, to the zeal, energy, 
and willing aid given to me by every oflicer on the canal, but espe- 
cially by the Executive Engineer of the North Division and his depu- 
ties. Our greatest difficulties and heaviest works have been situated 
in that division. 

“ You have just heard the progress of our works eloquently described, 
and among the names that have been mentioned there are two re- 
quiring special notice from me. The first is that of Lord Dalhousie, 
and, in reference to him, I have to mention that, almost immediately 
after his Lordship’s arrival in India, he wrote to me desiring that, on 
all matters connected with the interests of the Ganges Canal, I would 
correspond with him direct. I have ever since continued to do so, 
and have received at his hands an amount of assistance and encourage- 
ment, in every form, to which I am unable to do justice. I was at the 
same time in the most constant and closest communication with Mr. 
Thomason, * of whom I may say, that he was not only the friend of the 


* The Honorable James Thomason, late Lieutenant-Governor of the Northwest 
Provinces, whose death in 1853, just as he had been appointed Governor of the 
Madras Presidency, was a very heavy loss to India. 
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canal, but for very many years my own personal friend also. When 
cordially supported by two such men, my success is not remarkable. 
.. ++ Among the acts for which I am most indebted to them is the 
appointment of Captain Baird Smith,* the distinguished author of 
‘Italian Irrigation, whose name is familiar to this company as my 
successor in the direction of these works... .. . 

“JI must, in conclusion, draw your attention to the interesting fact, 
that my first letter on the subject of the Ganges Canal was addressed 
to Mr. Colvin, private secretary to Lord Auckland; my last words, 
publicly spoken on the same subject are addressed to Mr. Colvin in 
his place as Lieutenant-Governor of these Provinces. 

“Gentlemen, I have not another word to say.” 

This simple and manly speech was received with the 
warmest applause. Colonel Cautley’s task was done; his 
triumph was complete. On the 20th of April he left Roorkee 
and proceeded to Caleutta to embark for England. At 
Calcutta he was greeted with public honors, and since his 
return home his services have been gratefully recognized. 
The victories of peace, harder and nobler though they be, 
are not, however, so loudly applauded as those of war. But 
happy he, who, at the close of active life, can look back on the 
successful accomplishment of such an object of his labor! 
Happy he, who, whether honored or neglected, remembered 
or forgotten, has the consciousness that ages hence he will 
still be by his works among the benefactors of mankind! 

The canal could not have been left in better hands than 
those of Colonel Baird Smith, the successor of Sir Proby 
Cautley. Under his direction, it has advanced rapidly during 
the past year toward its full completion. The great portion of 
it already in operation has stood well the tests of actual 
service, and answered every expectation of its practical utility. 
In Colonel Smith’s charge, the powers of the canal will be 
developed to their utmost for good. 

A new era has commenced for India, —an era of intelligent 
and liberal government,— of government which regards and 
cherishes the interests of the governed, and finds its own 
interests correlative with theirs. The internal resources of 
the country are developing; railroads are stretching inward 





* Now Liecutenant-Colonel Baird Smith. 
VOL. LXxx1.— No. 169. 46 
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from its coast; the telegraph has brought its chief cities 
within an instant of one another; and Western energy is on 
all sides invigorating the country with a new life. Since the 
commencement of this year, the government has contracted 
for a loan of about fifteen millions of dollars solely for pur- 
poses of internal improvement. 

Wise, upright, religious men, who recognize that the only 
justification of the English occupancy of India is that it should 
be for the good of her people, are doing all that lies within 
their power to remedy the evils of past misgovernment; to 
do away bad systems of revenue and taxation; to overcome 
the injurious misunderstandings which differences of birth, 
education, customs, language, and religion produce in the 
intercourse between rulers and ruled; to spread the blessings 
of education and of equal justice; and in every way to elevate 
the character and improve the condition of their subjects. 
Their progress is slow, meeting often with discouragements, 
but it is sure. Every thoughtful man who has travelled 
through India, and compared the condition of the states un- 
der native rule with that of the English dominions, would 
rejoice to know that every native power had fallen, and that 
the whole vast peninsula was brought under English rule. 
Miserable as have been the pretexts, and bloody as has been 
the course, of many of the English wars in India, they have 
been in the end of greater advantage to the conquered than to 
the conquerors. English conquests and annexations, even if 
undertaken from simple motives of ambition and lust of land, 
have not been disgraced by riveting the chains of old abuses 
under the false pretence of liberal government. The exten- 
sion of free institutions does not mean in the East enlarging 
the area of slavery, whatever its meaning may be in the 
West. 

But as one who has been in India long enough for observa- 
tion cannot deny the general benefits which have resulted 
from the English rule, so he cannot deny, at the same time, 
that this rule has been administered in many cases with bitter 
consequences of evil. All that can be said as yet is, that 
there is a balance of good in its favor, and that this balance 
is daily increasing. ‘The spirit of the supreme and the local 
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governments is gradually becoming enlightened, and the tone 
and character of both the civil and military services are im- 
proving. India is no longer looked upon, by those whose lives 
are cast in it, asa country to be fleeced. No rich nabobs come 
home now to be laughed at on the stage, ill-tempered, yellow 
with jaundice and curry, jingling their ill-made fortunes in 
their pockets. Such crimes as those upon which Burke 
poured out the vehement lightning of his indignation belong 
to a past age. Men stimulated to exertion by the vast field 
that is open before them, and encouraged by seeing the speedy 
good results of their work, devote talents, energy, life itself, to 
the service of India, and die in harness in the prime of their 
days and at the summit of usefulness, like Thomason and 
Elliott, or give up work and return home with health broken, 
but with the sense that it has been sacrificed in a good cause, 
like Cautley. The night in which false religion, tyranny, and 
war have enveloped India, is giving place to the day of Chris- 
tianity, good government, and peace. We see, indeed, only 
the dawn of this new day. But the glow of the morning is 
in the East, and the first streaks of light are reflected brightly 
in the flowing waters of the great Ganges Canal. 


Art. XI. — CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.— Cleve Hall. By Miss Sewerr. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 1855. 


Tere is perhaps nobody who writes stories now, (except Mr. 
Phoenix, our agreeable contemporary of “The California Pioneer,”) 
who dares say at the end of a tale, “This story has no moral.” The 
religious novel, for better or worse, takes the precedence in literature. 
And of the religion of novels, or the novels of religion, Miss Sewell 
has a right, from her length of service at the altar, to be described as 
the high-priestess. 

It is a little remarkable, that, whereas everybody regarded her as 
the sole author of the books which were ascribed on the title-page to 
her and her brother, now, when “ Cleve Hall” appears as her work only, 
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there should be such traces of another hand in it, as to make many 
readers think that she contributed the religious and didactic portions, 
and some other writer the melodramatic parts, — the smugglers, and, 
in general, the excitement. We doubt, on the whole, whether this 
suggestion is quite fair to Miss Sewell, who certainly has very remark- 
able power in story-telling, which, in a new walk, may assume such 
vivacity and spirit as to surprise even those who know her best. Now 
“Cleve Hall” certainly does exhibit her in a somewhat new walk. As 
if she had abandoned to Miss Yonge the especial “ Church of England 
Novel,” —and with some reason, —she has written a book quite free 
from the peculiar machinery of the established church, — a book which 
other Protestants can read with complacency. She has laid herself out, 
and as we think very successfully, in delineating different shades of 
character, all of which we should pronounce good, and even estimable, 
if we saw them in life, while very different from one another. Very 
much harder is this delineation than the cool subdivision which de- 
scribes Mrs. Percival as a fool, Agatha Percival as weak and wicked, 
and Margaret Percival as self-denying, stained with no fault but a 
transient insubordination to a church which was represented in her own 
home by an unprincipled man. The peculiarities of “Cleve Hall” 
seem to us to constitute an improvement on the system pursued in Miss 
Sewell’s other novels; and if this be not the best of her books in the 
novel-reader’s eye, —as perhaps it is,—it is certainly the best in- 
tended, on any standard which includes an estimate of its moral. 


2.— Maud, and other Poems. By Atrrep Tennyson, Doctor of 
Civil Law and Poet Laureate. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1855. 


One must hesitate before he accepts the wreath of the Poet Laure- 
ate; for from that moment it seems as if the poet most loved, even 
most petted, were given over, as if he were a politician, to be food for 
unkind, biting comment, which he would have been wholly spared had 
not the Queen chosen him as her own. We are certain we have heard 
unkind things said of “ Maud,” which would never have been said had 
Mr. Alfred Tennyson been a plain D. C. L. 

Now there is no doubt that this poem is a charming rosary, strung 
of beads, very unlike one another, of playful, or sad, or meditative 
poetry, always poetry, and always natural, fresh, true, and new. Have 
we — if we study our rights carefully,— have we any right to ask 
more than this? Has any one promised us that “ Maud” shall have a 
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beginning, middle, and end? Has any one promised us that it should 
have a finished dénowement? Indeed, do we often get that same de- 
sideratum, a finished dénouwement, in the every-day world, to which, after 
all, poetry is, in some sort, bound? Is not our impetuous demand for 
more of “ Maud,”—our blank disappointment that the curtain falls 
where it does, — an evidence that we have gone to the opera for the 
story, —and not for the music? We have our music, our fascinating 
poetry ;—the bits of it are all woven into our memories, so that we 
shall never lose them ;—and shall we turn to the poet who has sung 
them to us, and say, “ What happened then?” —as if he were only 
a story-teller in a café at Broussa? 

For people who want to have stories told them which shall bring 
out everybody and everything all square, we recommend constant 
perusal of the tales of these very Eastern story-tellers. We rejoice 
once a year in going through the Arabian Nights, — always with new 
joy, and always delighted at the end of each story to be told that 
“they passed a most comfortable and agreeable life, until they were 
visited by the terminator of delights, and the separator of companions.” 
But we are catholic still in our tastes, and we do not think it fair to 
demand that Mr. Tennyson shall bring round his exquisite Maud and 
her lover to precisely such a haven. Indeed, as life itself is not all 
haven,— we do not see why it should be necessary that he should 
bring them into any haven at all. 

The private history of the poem is probably this. Mr. Tenny- 
son seems to have conceived the idea of it, meaning that it should be 
at least a longer work, probably more elaborate, than he has made it. 
He wrote away happily at it, we should infer, at two or three several 
times. But the story got involved beyond the possibility of any disen- 
tanglement by ordinary laws ; —the first enthusiasm was over, and the 
poem then, if we guess its history aright, lay perdu for years in the 
author’s portfolio. Time passed, and he became Laureate. One and 
another occasional poem were at last to be published. Once more he 
drew out “ Maud,” and was really surprised to find how exquisite were 
some of its best passages,— and wondered if he could do so well now. 
* Certainly they are worth publishing,” we imagine him saying to him- 
self; — and so there is hurried on a clumsy postscript about the Russian 
war, and the whole is sent to press. 

For ourselves, we are gratified with what we have; and will not 
complain that we have no more. 

In the same volume, “ The Brook” is a charming little idyl. “The 
Charge of the Light Brigade” makes one of the minor pieces, in the 
form in which posterity will know it, for posterity accepts a poet’s own 
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second editions, and forgets what he put in the newspapers. Still, we 
cannot but regret that a sober second-thought should have cut out the 
lines, which are the appropriate motto of the whole war ;— 
* Not though the soldier knew 
Some one had blundered.” 

There is enough left in all the poems, however, to show that a Laureate 
is not kept at all in fear by the court. There are very spirited pas- 
sages, which would teach good lessons to any government in Europe or 
America. 


3. Wealth and Beauty. A Poem; read before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society in Cambridge, July 19,1855. By Witttam Henry Hurt- 
put. Cambridge: John Bartlett. 1855. 


Tue recurrence of the anniversaries of the college literary societies 
is now so regular, and these anniversaries are now so frequent, as to 
make quite a remarkable feature in the literature of a year. They are 
a good deal laughed at by people who think they gain reputation by 
laughing at what exists ; and “ Phi Beta oratory” is sometimes spoken 
of as a type of turgid, pompous, and useless declamation. 

We have no such opinion of it; and we believe, moreover, that the 
recurrence of these exercises is having a very happy effect in widen- 
ing the sympathies and interests of the men of different colleges, and 
gradually creating a catholic spirit among them, to which little else in 
our college system tends. The eagerness of these different mock 
societies to obtain speakers who will call a large audience together, 
breaks down the spirit of clan, which would restrict them to some one 
of their own set or sect. No one can see the result without perceiving 
that much more is gained than the amusement of an hour. This year, 
for instance, Mr. Hl. W. Beecher addresses the Phi Beta Kappa at 
Cambridge, and Mr. F. D. Huntington the branch at New Haven. 
From the Orthodox pulpit there comes to Cambridge a man all alive 
with just the freshness and liberality which Unitarian bigots think im- 
possible among Orthodox surroundings. To the Orthodox college 
there goes a gentleman, of whose address we have been told that its 
profound and earnest religious drift mightily stirred the whole assembly, 
and showed to them, in turn, how unjust the idea which Orthodox bigots 
entertain as to the range of what men call the Liberal pulpit. Wendell 
Phillips at Dartmouth, R. W. Emerson at Amherst, and, in other years, 
Horace Bushnell at Cambridge, are all illustrations of the way in 
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which the committees of the literary societies can act, and often do, in 
showing people that those on the other side of dividing hedges are not 
so black or so extravagant as they have been described. 

We call these “ mock societies ” with all due respect. It is true that 
the undergraduate members, in some of the colleges, keep up a boyish 
esprit du corps regarding them; but afterwards the societies exist only 
once a year, when a body of gentlemen get together to hear an oration, 
and a poem, if a poet have been found, and to dine together. These 
are not even literary men. There are not more than a few dozen 
men in the country, who can profess that their lives are devoted to 
literature. But on this day doctors, preachers, editors, politicians, 
schoolmasters, lawyers, engineers, and all sorts of people, who in their 
boyhood were in college, get together, dnd for the day pretend to be 
“ literary men.” No one is deceived. They are not deceived them- 
selves. But it is like a well-played charade for a few hours, and for a 
few hours all who meet enjoy their share of the performance. 

At Cambridge, this year, Mr. Beecher delivered an admirable address 
on Mirthfulness. We are truly sorry that it has not been published. 
Mr. Hurlbut, one of the few literary men whom we do have, and one of 
the mest accomplished of those few, read the well-conceived and very 
spirited poem which we have named above. 

Our own impression has always been, that a successful Phi Beta 
Kappa poem is an impossibility, — reserving for ourselves the right to 
say, however, that genius can accomplish impossibilities. Mere talent 
cannot. Nor can the clever maker of verses of society, nor the well- 
bred builder, who knows how to make pentameters rhyme, and to put 
in a metaphor in every fourth line, an undisguised simile in every third, 
a joke in every fifteenth, and a humorous allusion to women’s rights, 
the Maine Liquor Law, and Redding’s Russia Salve between the jokes. 
Everything in verse, except the best poetry, is wretched torture, on 
these occasions. We separate Mr. Ilurlbut’s poem by a wide distinc- 
tion, then, from the great mass of such performances, when we say we 
consider it admirable. 

To take his own words, it is a contrast between the “two natures in 
the mould of man”; the “two worlds of glory,” — the world of Beauty 
and the world of Wealth; the Rome of Art, and the Carthage of 
History. A fine series of pictures, in which are woven pleasant mem- 
ories of travel, and of a poet’s travel, and pleasant memories of reading, 
and of a poet’s reading, set off these two worlds against each other, 
and show 

* Tlow heavy, or how vain, 
Life quite divorced from either of the twain.” 
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So well is the contrast drawn, that we are sorry Mr. Hurlbut feared 
that his readers would miss the moral, and tried to put it in by itself at 
the end. ‘True, all audiences are stupid, even the best. The intelli- 
gence of an,audience, by some strange law, never seems to rise higher 
than that of the dullest man who sits in it. But still Mr. Hurlbut 
might have been confident that the lessons he had made all history 
teach, would not need especial interpretation at the end. The contrast 
he draws teaches his lesson all along, and with a point that cannot be 
eluded. 

In noticing the Cambridge “ Phi Beta,” we cannot but regret that the 
address and poem delivered before the “ Alpha Delta Phi,” the same 
week, are not in print, and thus subjects for our review. Both Mr. 
Carter’s oration and Mr. Cutler’s poem were well worthy of publica- 
tion. The beautiful closing lines of the poem were printed in a news- 
paper at the time ; we copy them below, sure that they will please our 
readers now, and equally sure that twenty years hence we shall be 
glad to have put on record our high opinion of the genius of the young 
author. 


“ To-day is man’s; the Past and Future, God's. 
All the hoar ayes died to give it birth, 
And all the Future hangs upon its deed. 
Morn, launching from the green horizon’s shore 
His radiant bark, while all the forest tips 
And all the air are bright with pennons gay, 
Calls to his twilight sister round the werld, 
* To-day! To-day!’ And she, with rosy cheek, 
Waves white-armed farewell from her dusky car, 
While, like a setting star, behind the hills 
Her voice sinks silverly, ‘ To-day, To-day! ’ 
Farth takes the warning on her thousand tongues. 
The little flowers whose duty is to bloom, 
The busy streams that bear away the hills, 
Ocean with all his harmony of shells, 
And mountain torrents, shout aloud, ‘ To-day ! ’ 


This is the strain to which the forest bowed, 
And gray old mountains bounded like the roe. 
This is the charm that tuned Amphion’s reed, 
Gave life to stones, and raised the Theban walls. 
This is the magic of Aladdin’s ring, — 

The noble music of all worthy deeds! 


- 


Hear it, O heart! Throw doors and windows wide, 
And let the light and voice of morning in ! 
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Who careth where the shades of night are fled? 
Who waits To-morrow’s far, uncertain dawn? 
To-day, to-day, the sun is on the hills. 

Go forth, O hero! resolute and strong. 

Work while the day is given, and, working, sing. 
And though, amid the clashing instruments 

Of earth’s great orchestra, men heed it not, 

No feeblest voice shall pass unheard of God! " 





4.— The History of Napoleon Bonaparte. By Jousx 8S. C. Annorr. 
With Maps and Illustrations. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1855. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 611, 666. 


Wirn the style of these volumes we are not disposed to find fault ; 
for it has the two traits which we deem essential before all others to a 
good narrative style, — perspicuity and vivacity. There is, indeed, it 
may be, too much of the schoolmaster manner, —the appearance of 
writing down to the comprehension of partially developed minds; yet 
it is by no means improbable that this appearance is an illusion wholly 
subjective, and growing out of our didactic associations with the broth- 
ers Abbott. The apparatus of maps and engravings for the illustration 
of the history, is, so far as we know, unequalled, and of itself gives 
great value to the work, which at the same time bears every other indi- 
cation of faithfulness and thoroughness in the coilection and arrange- 
ment of materials. Yet we regard the book as false in its rendering 
of facts, and as of injurious moral tendency. Why we think so, we had 
intended to say in our present number; but the esteemed contributor 
who has this task in charge craves three months’ grace, and will pre- 
sent his strictures in our January issue. 


5.—A Memoir of the Reverend Sydney Smith. By his Daughter, 
Lapy Hotianp. With a Selection from his Letters, edited by 
Mrs. Austin. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1855. 2 vols. 
24mo. pp. 378, 511. 


Tats Memoir has enabled us to do tardy justice to the memory of a 
man whose character we had grossly misjudged. We had thought of 
him chiefly as a wit, a bon vivant, and a clerical roué. We have 
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learned to regard him as one of the most high-minded, conscientious, 
and generous of men. For much of his life he remained in honorable, 
contented, self-denying poverty, unwilling to purchase preferment at 
the cost of principle, or to creep into it by sycophancy. For many 
more years his income yielded but a frugal competency for a man and 
a family of liberal tastes and numerous relations with society. And 
when, late in life, he became comparatively rich by the demise of his 
brother, he manifestly prized his fortune mainly for the good which it 
enabled him to do. His stout heart, his sunny temper, his strenuous 
industry, his manly fortitude, his self-forgetting kindness, under adverse 
fortune, have called out our warm admiration, nor does he seem to us 
any the less a saint for his hatred of cant and his habit of laughing off 
his troubles instead of whining under them. Even in his profession, 
he would bear being judged by a very high standard; and while he 
was a parish priest, the record of his life shows him to have been, in 
every form of service and influence, and without sparing himself, per- 
severingly faithful both to the worldly and the spiritual interests of his 
parishioners, uniting and discharging with equal assiduity the offices of 
physician, magistrate, pastor, and preacher. His wit was but the salt 
of his life, and of a life which was often in sore need enough of such a 
condiment, both for himself and his household ; and it is only because 
the salt was so pungent and racy, that it was gathered up as fast as it 
was scattered over a perpetual sacrifice to God and duty, which the 
world at large could not see till it was consummated. 


6. — Mathematical Dictionary and Cyclopedia of Mathematical Science. 
Comprising Definitions of all the Terms employed in Mathematics ; 
an Analysis of each Branch; and of the Whole as forming a single 
Science. By Cunarres Davies, LL. D., and Witiiam G. Peck, 
A.M. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 1855. 8vo. pp. 592. 


We have tested the completeness of this Dictionary by looking for a 
considerable number and variety of titles, under all of which we have 
found statements or discussions succinct without being obscure, and 
sufliciently thorough to render the work a reference-book for proficients 
as well as pupils in mathematics. We have found, too, more than the 
title promises, — valuable treatises on the practical applications of 
mathematical science, especially on navigation and surveying, and 
several essays on the construction, theory, and working of mathematical 
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instruments. We recommend this book, not only because it has a re- 
condite and learned aspect, but because from turning over its leaves we 
see that it is just such a book as we have needed for more than a score 
of years, (yet without supposing that it would ever be made,) and as 
we anticipate using frequently to our own satisfaction and profit. 


7.— The Magic Word. By Aton. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 
1855. 16mo. pp. 183. 


WE have been asked (not by the author directly or indirectly) to 
notice this beautifully printed volume of poems, the first of which gives 
its title to the whole. We can do nothing better for it than to quote 
the first stanza, which, as to originality of thought, power of expression, 
and euphony of versification, seems to us a fair index of the author’s 
poetical ability. 

‘* There is a word — the word of words, 

To which a charm is lent, 

That keeps the universe alive, 
This word — ENCOURAGEMENT. 

*T is like a main-spring to the world, 
That, with a sovereign sway, 

Whene’er the ball would cease its course, 
Impels it on its way.” 


8.— The Christian Life, Social and Individual. By Peter Bayne. 
M. A. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 1895. 24mo. pp. 528. 


Mr. Bayne is a writer of no ordinary power and merit. With 
occasional instances of overwrought expression and excessive ornament, 
his style is generally graceful and always strong, and abounds in pas- 
sages of rare brilliancy and beauty. His object is to refute the pan- 
theism and the hero-worship of the Carlyle school, by exhibiting, in 
the first place, those elements of Christianity which are essential to the 
highest individual and social development, and, secondly, by demon- 
strating historically the indebtedness of the noblest types of humanity 
in Christendom to specific Christian ideas, principles, and impulses. 
In prosecution of the second part of this design, he introduces biogra- 
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phies of Howard, Wilberforce, Budgett, John Foster, Arnold, and 
Chalmers. These sketches are drawn at once with a bold and a deli- 
cate hand, and are admirable specimens of argument so embodied in 
fact as, without the show of reasoning, to retain its undiminished 
weight and efficacy. At the same time, as mere sketches of personal 
history and character, they are clear, discriminating, comprehensive, 
and full, and that of Howard especially we regard as the best memoir 
of him that we have ever read. 


9.— Beginning and Growth of the Christian Life ; or, The Sunday- 
School Teacher. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1855. 12mo. 
pp. 190. 


Tur thesis of this book is the obvious, yet neglected axiom, that the 
teacher who would train Christians should be a Christian. It com- 
mends itself to the religious public by its sincerity and earnestness, its 
simplicity and directness, its tokens of keen observation and large ex- 
perience in the author, and its aim, one of transcendent moment to 
our churches and to individual souls. 


10. — Reformers before the Reformation, principally in Germany and 
the Netherlands. Depicted by Dr. C. Uttman. The Translation 
by the Rev. Ropert Menzies. Vol. I. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark. 1855. 8vo. pp. 416. 


Tue body of this volume contains the lives of John of Goch, and 
John of Wesel, with the ecclesiastical history of their times grouped 
around their names ; while the Appendix performs the same office for 
the lives and surroundings of Hans Boheim and Cornelius Grapheus. 
It is especially a valuable contribution to the history of Christian dog- 
mas, while at the same time it aids in retrieving from oblivion men 
whose action upon the popular mind at once transmitted its impulse to 
the Reformers, and prepared a congenial soil for their tilth. John of 
Goch, without exciting suspicion or incurring persecution as a heretic, 
promulgated a theology which might be defined as pure Augustinianism 
free from the accretions of later centuries, and gave currency to notions 
opposed to the exclusive and arbitrary control of the hierarchy, and 
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leaning towards the idea of the common and equal priesthood of all 
Christians. John of Wesel, coinciding with Goch in his Augustinianism, 
was chiefly conspicuous for his attacks on the system of indulgences, 
and on the corruption of the clergy ; but left a stain on his memory by 
a feeble and manifestly insincere recantation when on trial for heresy. 
Hans Béheim was an unlearned and fanatical reformer, a herdsman- 
prophet, in Eastern Franconia, and, before he perished at the stake, had 
kindled the fierce popular excitement which issued in the Peasant War. 
Cornelius Grapheus, secretary of the city of Antwerp, a learned man, 
whose “Querimonia,” written in prison, is one of the purest specimens 
of modern Latin versification, was indefatigably zealous in propagat- 
ing Goch’s doctrines in the Netherlands, but, worn by long confine- 
ment, sought freedom at the cost of integrity by renouncing and con- 
demning all beliefs at variance with the standard of the Church. 


11.— History of the Council of Trent. From the French of L. F. 
BunGener. Edited, from the Second London Edition, with a Sum- 
mary of the Acts of the Council, by Joun McCurntock, D.D. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 1855. 24mo. pp. 546. 


A canpip and faithful history of the Council of Trent has not till 
now been accessible to the public generally, and yet the professed and 
(with unessential exceptions) the actual identity of the Romanism of 
to-day with the Tridentine decrees attaches prime importance and 
value to such a history. The book before us unites accuracy and mi- 
nuteness of detail with pictorial vividness of narration and rhetorical 
grace and beauty. Dr. MecClintock’s “Summary” is just what is 
needed for reference, and has the merit equally of lucidness and of 
brevity. 


12. — The Constitutional Text-Book: A Practical and Familiar Ex- 
position of the Constitution of the United States, and of Portions of 
the Public and Administrative Law of the Federal Government. 
Designed chiefly Jor the Use of Schools, Academies, and Colleges. 
By Furman Suerrarp. Philadelphia: Childs and Peterson. 1855. 


12mo. pp. 524. 


A BOOK like this can of course lay no claim to originality, when its 
entire ground has been covered by such men as Rawle and Story. But 
VOL. LXXx1.— No. 169. 47 
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we believe that the author has succeeded in preparing a text-book on 
the Constitution, which is better adapted for educational purposes and 
for the use of non-professional readers than any preceding treatise of 
the kind. His exposition is terse and clear. It embraces numerous 
administrative details, and presents the actual working of the public 
law. It institutes, for the purpose of illustration, frequent comparison 
of our Constitution with the British. It is marked throughout by a 
wise conservatism, which shuns all latitudinarian constructions. Its 
value is also enhanced by a Comparative Chart of the State Constitu- 
tions, containing on a single sheet materials which, in any but a tabular 
form, would fill a volume. 


13.— Modern Mysteries Explained and Exposed. By Rey. A. Ma- 
HAN, First President of Cleveland University. Boston: John P. 
Jewett & Co. 1855. 12mo. pp. 466. 


Tuts book has for its subject the various forms of modern necro- 
mancy. It presents substantially the views maintained in our April 
number. It exhibits ample proof that the alleged communications of 
departed spirits extend no farther than the consciousness of the medi- 
um or the knowledge of the consulting circle ; that opposite responses 
may be obtained on the same subjects, in accordance with the varying 
mental states and opinions of the parties concerned; and that, by the 
intense action of his own mind, the questioner may procure at pleasure 
false, self-contradictory, and absurd answers. It is too late to deny the 
intrusion upon our age of phenomena lying outside of our recognized 
systems of material and spiritual philosophy. By refusing to them a 
place within the realm of possibility, and denying to them a physical 
cause, we only give the wider license to the insane and impious super- 
stition which is peopling our mad-houses, and promises also no slight 
contribution to the working force of our penitentiaries. President Ma- 
han’s theory includes, we believe, all the authenticated facts which fur- 
nish ground for this superstition. We are glad to find that Dr. Bell of 
the Somerville Asylum, in a paper read at a recent meeting of his 
fraternity, maintained views in strict accordance with those advocated 
in our journal, and now supported by the extensive induction and co- 
gent reasoning of the book before us. 
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14. — Letters to the People on Health and Happiness. By Catnarine 
E. Beecuer. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1855. pp. 
192, 29. 


Tue perfervidum ingenium of the Beecher family renders it hardly 
necessary that its members should prefix their names to their books. 
We certainly could have guessed the pareniage of this had it been 
anonymous. It relates mainly to the prevalence of what, by a Hiber- 
nianism almost Anglicized, we are wont to term “ill health” among 
American women, its causes, its concomitant evils, its ominous import 
for coming generations, and its remedies. We cannot but trust that 
Miss Beecher unconsciously exaggerates the evils she laments and 
deprecates ; for, as an invalid, and as an habituée of divers hydropathic 
and other sanitary establishments, she must, within the last few years, 
have been in peculiarly intimate conversance with what of disease and 
infirmity exists. But if a tithe of her estimate on this head does not 
exceed the truth, — nay, if the facts within her own personal knowl- 
edge on which she grounds her inductions are not overstated, (and we 
cannot for a moment believe that they are,) — it is time that the alarm 
were sounded, and we are thankful that it issues from a voice that will 
make itself heard. The book ought to be in the hands of every mother 
in the country, and some of its suggestions certainly merit the grave 


heed of the medical profession. 


15.— Hovey’s Magazine of Horticulture. Contributions of Witsox 
FraceG. 1853-55. 


WE have received a volume of Mr. Flagg’s Essays on Scenery and 
Landscape Gardening, published from month to month in Hovey’s 
Magazine. These papers indicate an artist’s eye and a poet's suscepti- 
bility, careful observation of nature, and familiarity with the canons 
and models of constructive and ornamental art. Withal, they are 
written in a highly attractive style, marked by simplicity and xaiveté, 
and adapting itself with an easy grace to the theme in hand. We are 
surprised that a writer so well deserving of notice should be so little 
known ; and we take pleasure at once in doing him justice, and in di- 
recting attention to the valuable and ably edited, yet inadequately 
patronized journal, to which he is one of the principal contributors. 
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16.— Bisnor Butver’s 2 © d Discourses ; to which are added some 
Remains, hitherto unpublisned. Prepared as a Text-Book in Moral 
Philosophy ; with a Syllabus, by Dr. Wuewe ii. Edited, with an 
Introductory Essay on the Author’s Life and Writings, by the Rev. 
Joseru C. Passmore, A. M., Professor of Mental Philosophy in 
the College of St. James, Maryland. Philadelphia: Cowperthwait, 
Desilver, and Butler. 1855. 12mo. pp. 375. 


We have been surprised to find that these Discourses are less gen- 
erally read by scholarly and thinking men than they were twenty years 
ago. They are undoubtedly the greatest ethical work ever written in 
our language, and have been the chief agency in supplanting the utili- 
tarian philosophy of the last century, and in establishing man’s essen- 
tial constitution and the immutable laws of consciousness and experi- 
ence as the basis and standard of moral obligation. We are glad of 
the appearance of this edition, which is well edited and admirably 
printed. The Introductory Essay shows that Mr. Passmore is no less 
accomplished as a writer than skilful as an editor, and, in fine, all the 
prefatory and supplementary matter contained in the volume is adapted 
to enhance its interest and value. 


17. — Land, Labor, and Gold; or Two Years in Victoria: with Visits 
to Sydney and Van Diemen’s Land. By Witriam Howirt. 
Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1855, 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 441, 426. 


We are sorry that we have not room for an extended analysis of 
this book, undoubtedly the most trustworthy sketch of Australian life 
that has yet appeared. One of the author’s leading purposes is to 
exhibit the needs of the Australian colonies, the inefliciency of their 
present political administration, and the expediency of granting them 
constitutions, under which they may administer their own affairs, con- 
duct the plans of internal improvement essential to the development of 
their resources, and hold under due restraint as heterogeneous a popu- 
lation as that of Noah’s Ark. The work is in the form of letters, and 
evidently is a republication of letters actually written ; for its only fault 
is the very repetitiousness and redundancy which would result from 
one’s forgetting in a subsequent what he had written in a previous 
epistle. With this exception, the author fully sustains, and sometimes 
perhaps exceeds, his previous reputation as a descriptive writer. 
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18. — The English Orphans; or, A Home in the New World. By 
Mrs. Mary J. Hotmes, Author of “Tempest and Sunshine, or 
Life in Kentucky.” New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1855. 24mo. 
pp- 331. 


We have not seen Mrs. Holmes’s previous novel; but with this we 
have been charmed, and so have a pretty numerous circle of discrimi- 
nating readers to whom we have lent it. The pathetic element which 
runs through large portions of the story is highly wrought, yet stops 
short of mawkishness, and would constrain even reluctant sympathy 
so far as it goes. The comic vein is worked with equal success, and 
with equal moderation. The characterization is exquisite, especially 
so far as concerns rural and village life, of which there are some pic- 
tures that deserve to be hung up in perpetual memory of types of 
humanity fast becoming extinct through the agency of steam and 
telegraph. The dialogues are generally brief, pointed, and appropriate 
to the interlocutors. ‘The plot embraces numerous actors and some 
difficult postures of circumstances, yet seems simple, so easily and 
naturally is it developed and consummated. Moreover, the story thus 
gracefully constructed and written involves without parading, and in- 
culeates without obtruding, not only pure Christian morality in general, 
but, with especial point and power, the dependence of true success on 
character, and of true respectability on merit, and the absurdity of the 
plutocratic notions which in some quarters are beginning to deform 


American society. 


19.— Woman in the Nineteenth Century, and Kindred Papers re- 
lating to the Sphere, Condition, and Duties of Woman. By 
MarGaret Furiter Ossort. Edited by her Brother, Arrnur 
B. Futter. With an Introduction, by Horace Greevey. Bos- 
ton: John P. Jewett & Co. 1855. 


No true word on the themes treated of in this volume can fail to 
awaken a deep interest. It comes to every home with its voice of 
counsel, perhaps of warning. The treatise which occupies the first 
half of the volume whose title is given above, was published by Mar- 
garet Fuller, shortly before her departure for Europe, and at that time 
was widely read and much valued by thoughtful persons, many of whom 
did not agree with its solution of one of the great problems of the age, 
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but sympathized with its noble and pure spirit, and admired its unmis- 
takable genius. The first edition, we learn, was soon exhausted, but 
the author’s absence from the country prevented another edition at that 
time, and her tragical death by shipwreck, which is so well remem- 
bered by the public, still further postponed its republication. We are 
now indebted to her brother, Rev. Arthur 15. Fuller, for a new edition, 
sarefully prepared, and enriched by papers, previously unpublished, 
on the same general theme. Every page is loaded, we had almost said 
overloaded, with thought, and the subject is one which the writer had 
so near her heart that it commanded her best powers and warmest 
sympathies, and cannot fail to instruct and interest the reader, even 
when there is not perfect agreement with the views advanced. There 
was much in the social position of Margaret Fuller to qualify her to 
speak wisely on this subject. Her Memoirs show her to have been 
surrounded by a very large circle of female friends, married and un- 
married, with whom she occupied the most confidential relations. She 
had, too, a quick sympathy and a generous heart, which made her feel 
as her own the experience of others. 

The general aim of the book is to elevate the standard of female ex- 
cellence and usefulness, and to point out the means by which these may 
be promoted and their obstacles removed. While the writer clearly 
distinguishes the diversity of the sphere and characteristics of woman 
from those of the other sex, she would open for her every mode of ac- 
tivity for which she finds herself adapted, widening much her present 
range of avocations. The gross and selfish sentiment, seldom avowed 
in theory, but too often exhibited in practice, that woman is made solely 
for the advantage and service of man, is indignantly and justly re- 
buked, and woman is exhorted to live first for God, ever remembering 
herself to be an immortal spirit, travelling with man on the same pil- 
grimage to eternity, and preparing for that state where “they neither 
marry nor are given in marriage, but are as the angels.” The marriage 
relation, like every other, is one of those positions which, to be filled 
worthily, requires one to be ever noble and holy, and should never be 
lightly viewed; but its duties are not all that requires the earnest 
activity of woman, nor can even these be fulfilled without culture of 
both mind and heart. Viewing marriage and the relation of mother 
growing out of it as of the most sacred consequence, the writer impresses 
us with the importance of preparing for and fulfilling these relations 
with the most elevated motives. And here she finds enough to repre- 
hend in the general customs of society. Parents are too apt to shape 
the whole education of the daughter so as to make her attractive to the 
other sex, and this by the conferment of showy and superficial accom- 
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plishments, as if it were the last of all misfortunes for a female to fail 
of being married, and as if her fate after that event were of compara- 
tive insignificance. 

Wherever society is unjust to woman, the author is eloquent in 
her indignation. She severely deals with that social unfairness, which 
makes of woman, as soon as she falls, a hopeless outcast beyond the pale 
of sympathy or reformation, while the serpent who has been her ruin 
is hospitably received and permitted the opportunity to do more of the 
work of destruction, and even to make his boast of the evil he has done. 
At the same time, she attributes this state of things to the want of a 
proper public opinion among women, who ought to make the seducer 
aware that he has fallen with his victim, and to exclude him, no less than 
her, from respectability. 

The views of the writer are illustrated by many shining examples, 
from both ancient and modern times, of true women. The author, 
while acknowledging the sphere of woman not to be identical with that 
of man, does not yield to the common notion, that woman is without 
equal intellect, or that it is improper to cultivate it. She holds that 
woman has a mind as noble as that of man, and is entitled to every 
fair opportunity to store it with useful knowledge, and to develop it in a 
legitimate exercise of its powers. In short, woman is, in her view, a 
soul preparing for eternity, and while on earth her position should be 
so noble, and the employment of all her powers so definite and earnest, 
as to call forth what is highest in her nature, and to fit her for a sphere 
yet wider and nobler in eternity. 

The “ Kindred Papers,” which the Editor has judiciously selected, 
and which occupy some two hundred pages of this interesting volume, 
afford not merely a varied and enlarged expression of intellectual en- 
dowment and culture, but — exhibiting as they do the author herself as 
a daughter and sister, then as a wife and mother, and in all other rela- 
tions as a faithful and true woman—furnish a valuable illustration of 
her principles, and give additional interest to what she has written. 
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Gregorovius, Ferdinand, his Corsica, no- 
ticed, 275. 

Grenville, Sir Richard, his desperate en- 
gagement with the Spanish fleet, 302 
— his death and character, 304. 

Griswold, R. W., his Republican Court 
reviewed, 26 

Gymnastics, article on, 51 — their origin, 
54— Greek, ib. — Persian, 57 — Roman 
58—in the Middle Ages, 60 — recent 
testimonies to, 61—in Sweden, 63 — 
Mr. Langdon’s system, 64— uses of, 65. 


Hawkins, Sir John, engages in the African 
slave-trade, 296—1is knighted for his 
success in it, 297—his fate and that of 
his family, 298. 

Hawkins, William, his voyages-to Brazil, 
292. 

Hitchcock, President, his theory of phys- 
ical laws, 179. 

Holmes, Mrs. Mary J., her English Orphans, 
noticed, 557. 

Homer's supposed reference to Balaklava, 

59. 

Howitt, William, his Land, Labor, and Gold, 
noticed, 556. 

Hugo, Victor, his writings reviewed, 324 
— his personal history, 325 — his first 
appearance as an author, 327 — his char- 
acter as a novelist, 333— as a poet, 334 

—as a political writer, 388—his Napo- 
leon le Petit described, ib. — extracts 
from it, 340 et seq. 

Hurlbut, William Henry, his Phi Beta 
Kappa Poem, noticed, 546. 


Iphigenia, a priestess in the Crimea, 461 
—in Tauris, chorus quoted from, 462. 


Jarves, James Jackson, his Art-Hints, re- 
viewed, 436 — quoted, 439 e¢ seg. — worth 
of the work, 457. 

Jay, John, his Life by Flanders, 346 — his 
parentage and early life, 350 — his politi- 
c cal career, 351 — his dip lomatic services, 

2—his course in France, 353 — his 
judicial administration, 354 — his char- 
acter, 355. 
Jonson, Ben, his club, 1 


Kavanagh, Julia, her Grace Lee, noticed, 
263. 

Kingsley, Charles, his Westward Ho! re- 
viewed, 289 — his character and works, ib. 

Koch's Crimea and Odessa, reviewed, 458. 
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Langdon, C. E., his Gymnastics, reviewed, 
51—his system described and com- 
mended, 64. 

Lawrence, Abbott, character of, 530. 

Lawrence, Amos, article on the Life of, 514 
—his early life, 515 — his mercantile 
character, 517 — his loss of health, 520 
— his charities, 521 et seg. — his ment al 
character, 527 —his religious character, 
528—his letter on the death of his 
daughter, 529 — his death, 530. 

Lebanon, Mount, article on, 69 — its extent, 
73—its population, 74—its religious 
sects, 77 et seq. 

Ling’s system ot Gymnastics, 63. 

London.” See Clubs. 


Madden, R. R., his Literary Life and Cor- 
respondence of the Countess of Blessing- 
ton, noticed, 257. 

Magic Word, by Alton, noticed, 551. 

Mahan’s Modern Mysteries Explained and 
Revealed, noticed, 554. 

Maiden Fish-Tamer, Professor Upham's 
Lines on, 210. 

Maronites of Lebanon, their creed, 
ecclesiastical government, 78 — their or- 
ders of monks, 80. 

Maurice, Frederic Denison, his Lectures on 
Learning and Working, reviewed, 244 — 


ed 
= 


his character and labors, i+. — his plan of 


a Workingmen’s College, 248. 

Mc Cormick’s Camp before Sevastopol, re- 
viewed, 458 — his description ot Bala- 
klava, 459. 

Mercantile profession, i its intrinsic dignity, 
519 — its character in Boston, #. 

Morell, John Reynell, his Russia and Eng- 
land, reviewed, 389 


Neander, Dr. Sprague’s description of his 
lecture-room, audience, and lecture, 200. 

Newfoundland, discovery and settlement of, 
313. 

Norton, Andrews, his Internal Evidences of 
the Genuineness of the Gospels, noticed, 
281—his Translation of the Gospels, 
noticed, 282. 


Oliphant’ s Russian Shores of the Black Sea, 
reviewed, 458—his description of Bala- 
klava, 459. 

Ossoli, Margaret Fuller, her Woman in the 
Nineteenth Century, noticed, 557. 


Page, as an artist, 438, 454. 

Park, Professor, his theory of physical 
laws, 184. 

Persistence of Physical Laws, article on, 
159 — hypotheses relating to, 176 — 
reasons for maintaining, and objections 
answered, 179 — President Hitchcock 
upon, ib, — Professor Park upon, 184. 

Pfaff’s German History, reviewed, 112. 

Prime, Rev. Samuel Irenzus, his Travels 

in Europe and the East, reviewed, 194 — 

characterized, 195 — quoted, 196. 
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Quotations, Collection of Familiar, noticed, 
280. 


Raleigh, Sir Walter, his expedition to Flor- 
ida, 317 — his Virginian colonies, 318 — 
his search for El Dorado, 320. 

Reed, Henry, his Lectures on English Lit- 
erature, noticed, 252. 

Rhett, Robert Barnwell, Amos Lawrence's 
letter to, 529. 

Roorkee, ceremonies at, on the opening of 
the Ganges ¢ Janal, 6 535 et seq. 

Russia. See War in the East. 

Rutledge, John, his Life by Flanders, 346 
— his early success at the bar, 356 — his 
*ntrance upon political life, ib. — his con- 
duct with reference to revolutionary 
movements, 357 — his Chief Justiceship, 
360 — his insanity and death, i. 


Salvator Rosa, in landscape, 451. 

Schamyl, his early adventures, 399 — his 
military exploits, 400 — his personal 
traits, 404. 

Selwyn, club anecdotes of, 18. 

Se vastopol, siege of, 500 et seq 

Sewell, Miss, her Cleve Hall, noticed, 543. 

Sheppard, Furman, his Constitutional Text 
Book, noticed, 553. 

Silistria, siege of, 491. 

Smith, Colonel Baird, in charge of the Gan- 
ges Canal, 541. 

Smith, John, a prisoner in the Crimea, 
474. 

Smith, Rev. Sydne y; Lady Holland’s Me- 
moir of him, noticed, 549. 

Smith, William, his Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Geogra yhy, noticed, 268. 

Smyth, William, his Elements of Analytical 
Geometry, noticed, 267. 

Sophia, mosque of St., Lord Carlisle’s de- 
scription of it, 101. 

Sprague, Rev. William B., his Visits to Eu- 
ropean Celebrities, reviewed, 194 — char- 
acterized, 198 — quoted, 200, 201. 

Stanley, Arthur P., his Historical Memorials 
of Canterbury, noticed, 271. 

Sterne, Laurence, article on, 361 — incon- 
gruous associations with, 362 — his life, 
363 —his temperament, 365 —his cor 
respondence, 370 — his sermons, 373 — 
his Tristram Shandy, Senti- 
mental Journey, 377— his position and 
claims as an author, 384 ef seq. 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher, her Mayflower, and 
Misce llaneous Writings, noticed, 276. 

Sufism, its origin and progress, 396. 


376 — his 


Tennyson's Maud, and other Poems, noticed, 
544 

Tilten’s promise as an artist, 

Tintore i in landscape, 451. 

Titian, in 450 — his 
455. 

Troy, topography of, discussed, 
Carlisle's description of its vicinity, 

Turkey. See War in the East. 


438, 454. 
landscape, Danae, 


102 — Lord 
103. 











Cartlsle’s description 


ia: "ses a and People, character of, 
eae Grammar, noticed, 280. 


before the forma- 
ed, $52. 
sna Prater, his Letters Esthetic, 
Socjal, and’ Moral, reviewed, 194 — char- 
acterized, 203 — quoted, ee! 206, 208, 
210. 


Veredey’s German History, reviewed, 112. 
Wagner, Friedrich, his Schamyl and thé 


aucasus, reviewed, 389. : 
— Mazitz, his Caucasus, reviewed, 


359 

Wallace, Horace Binney, his Art, Scenery, 
and Philosophy in “Europe, "reviewed, 
212 —his life and character, 219 — his 





descri of 238 — of 
. fe ptions Alpine *boehery, 


War in the East, article Oe he tic 
of, 477 — causes of, 478 ~en- 

ment of France and in, 48] 
iplomacy connected with, 489—events 

of, 491— proposed terms for the suspen- 

- sion of, 498 — American interest in, 518. 
Wayland, Francis, his Elements of "Intel- 
lectual Philosophy, reviewed, 150 — 
characterized, 165 — quoted, 16s, 170, 


178. 

Westward Ho! by Kingsley, reviewed, 289 
— its character and contents, 290. 

White's Club, 15. 

Willard, Sidney, his Memories of Youth 
and Manhood, noticed, 282. 

Workingmen’s College, organization and 
— of, 248. 

Woronze  commander-in-chief at Tiflis, 
407 — his conduct in the Caucasus, 411. 











